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Mahogany or 
quartered oak 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 


lOak 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak 





Berliner Gramophone Co., 


Vict r-Victrola | 


Every home should 
have a Victor-Victrola 
because 


this instrument satisfies the love of 

music that is born in every one of 

us; touches the heart strings and 

develops the emotional part of our 

nature; freshens the tired mind and 

lightens the cares and worries of 

every-day life. 

because 

the Victor-Victrola brings to you 

the best music of all the world and 

gives you a complete understand- 

ing of the masterpieces of the great 

composers such as you can acquire 

in no other way. 

because 

the Victor-Victrola places at your 

command the services of the world’s 
greatest Opera stars, who make records exclu- 
sively for the Victor, besides a host of famous in- 
strumentalists, celebrated bands and orchestras, 
and well-known comedians and entertainers. 


because 


the Victor-Victrola is universally recognized as 
the world’s greatest musical instrument, occu- 
pies a place of honor in homes of wealth and 
culture everywhere, and has awakened millions 
to a proper appreciation of music. 


because 


with Victor-Victrolas ranging in prices from $15 
to $200 and Victors from $10 to $100 no home 
can afford to be without one of these wonderful 
instruments. 


because 


any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any music you 

wish to hear and demonstrate 

to you the Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 : 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
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This Ainslee’s and Next 


Have you read Kate Jordan’s ‘‘The Spirit of the Road’’ in this magazine? 
Have you read Margaret Cameron’s ‘‘Mooley Maud’’P Have you found ‘‘Kid 
Pink and the Maharaja,’’ Thomas P. Byron’s fantastic yarn, amusing? And 
Wells Hastings’ charming little story called **Youth’’—didn’t you find it charm- 
ing? ‘Sally Bunn,” by Thomas Addison—don’t you agree with us that it 
possesses much the same quality that attracted such wide attention to Mr. 
Addison’s “‘St. Anthony’s Vision’’? Have you read ‘‘The Flying Diver,” by 
Joseph Ernest? Anna Alice Chapin’s delightful tale of the operaP The open- 
ing of Soutar’s new series?—in fact, the whole present number from beginning 
toend? Wewant youto. If you have, we think it will mean a good deal to 
you when we tell you that the June Ainslee’s is going to be betier than this one. 








In the first place, there is Marion Hill’s sparkling, bubbling novelette, 
“Connie.” It is the most fascinating thing of its kind that has appeared since 
the publication of Miss Hill’s ‘““Georgette,’’ last August. 


@. Then there are the dozen or more short stories: The first of a new “‘Nadine 
Carson’’ series, by Margaretta Tuttle; a delightful little ‘‘kid’’ story by Parker 
H. Fillmore, author of ‘‘The Hickory Limb”; the second of Andrew Soutar’s 
**Marquis”’ series—this second adventure is complete in itself; the first tale in 
some time from the pen of Edgar Saltus; a powerful story of the California coast, 
by Herman Whitaker; one of William Slavens McNutt’s smashing big dramas of 
Alaska; a stage story by Virginia Kline; another Philippine story by Nalbro 
Bartley; ‘‘Gaby,’’ by F. Berkeley Smith, and two delicious little tales ty Anna 
Alice Chapin and Thomas P. Byron that have all the fragrance of June roses. 


In addition to this notable fiction, the June AINSLEE’S will contain the 
first installment of the reminiscences of Mr. Frederick Townsend Martin, the 
New York society leader. Informal in style and rich in anecdote, these recol- 
lections will form a history of society as entertaining as it is authoritative. 


¢. This coming number is an unusually good magazire, evcn for AINSLEE’S. 
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What Nature Has Put in 
the Grape 


OST luscious and energy, aid digestion, in- 

delicious of all fruits, crease appetite. The famous 

Nature has given foreign grape “cures” have 
the grape wonderful health proved this long ago. But 
qualities — qualities which there are simpler ways to 
build up the blood, yield enjoy these benefits. 


Atrmours Grape Juice 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Made from the finest Concord grapes grown. Armour’s Grape Juice preserves 
every tonic and health-giving quality of the fresh fruit in an undiluted and 
delightful form. 

The Armour factories, located in the hearts of the great New York and Michi- 
gan grape-growing districts, secure the cream of each season’s crop. 

No sweetening or diluting. Preservation entirely by sterilization and air- 
tight bottling. 

Drunk with meals and between meals, you not only enjoy the most refreshing 
and delicious of all beverages, you are storing up energy and vitality, putting 
color in your cheeks, new life in your step. 

ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE is sold by grocers and druggists, at fountains, 
buffets and clubs. It is the great family drink—for health and pleasure combined. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Armour’s, we will send you a trial dozen 
pints for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. Address Armour and Company, 
Dept. 114, Chicago. 


ARMOUR <*> COMPANY 





From the Vineyard to the Bottle, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Wright’s New Novel 
A Present-Day Story of 


Reclamation and Love 


Has Sold Nearly 


¥% MILLION COPIES 


Breaking World Records 
and Making Precedents. 
orth American — 
Best sellers run away and hide when 
the author of ‘““The Shepherd of the 
Jacket—Full Color Hills’* comes into the running. 


“A book that will mould and make nations” 


THE WINNING OF 
BARBARA WORTH 


Illustrations by Cootes 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 Net 


@ New York World —It is a romance 
pure and simple— a romance not of love 5 
alone but of human struggle, of con- 
tending human passions, of national de- 
vilopment, 

@ Cleveland Plain Dealer—**The Call- 

ing of Dan Matthews” was a fine tale, 

“The Shepherd of the Hills’? was an 

inspiration. And now he sends us ‘“The 

Winning of Barbara Worth”—the best 

thing be has done so far * * a twentieth 

century epic. 

@ New York Times — President Roose- 

velt sent an urgent appeal to Congress 

to supply ways and means for the har- 
nessing of the bronco river * * * And it 
is but a little more than a year since 

President Taft sent another pressing ae. 

message to Congress telling of the need Cover—Red and Gold 

of more money * * * Here isa novel 

right up to date in the affairs of that same “Imperial Valley,”” with 

its story brimful of the things that have been happening there since 

the first far-seeing Westerner dreamed of the things that might be 
done with its desert sands, 

From the days of Shakespeare to the days of Harold Bell 
Wright the following record stands unique and alone: 
That Printer of Udell’s—A Vigorous Story 

Story of Practical Christianity 
Published 1903—5390,000 Copies Sold 
The Shephere of the Hills—A Sweet Story 
An Inspiration to the Simple Life 
Published 1907—975,000 Copies Sold 
The Calling of Dan Matthews—A Vital Story 
The Ministry of Daily Life 
Pablished 1909—1,015,000 Copies Sold 

The Winning « of Barbara Worth—A Clean Story 

he Ministry of Capital 

Pablished K..4. 1911—Nearly }¢ Million Sold 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
Or by the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 


Our mammoth gatalog, BOOK CATALOG FREE 


size 544544 inches 

vertises books of all the publishers at big savings. Bibles, 
Periodicals. ctc. Write usforittoday. Bargains onevery 
page. Boks on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
Bindings for your library, Every book carried in stock. 
Orders filled promptly. Big savings, Catalog sent post- 
age prepaid, free on request. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


Established 1895 Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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and let me see what vou can do with it. You can 

earn $20.00 to $125.00 orm: re per week, as illustra- 

tor or cartoonist. My practical system or personal 

Cr inclividual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 

df Vifteen years successtul work for newspapers and 
- magazines qualities me to teach vou. 

es Send me your sketch of President Taft with 6c in 
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of this maguzine is 

clean, fascinating stories a 

structive articles, of intense interest 

to every live boy. Departments devoted 

to The Boy Scouts, Electricity, Mechan- 

ics, Athletics Photographs Curpe ntry, 

8 ps an Goin covers and 
beautifully illustrated throughout. This elder’ agioveismede 
by one of the foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, leather lined, web thumb, deep pocket 
Guaranteed. Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order tod: 
The Scott FP. Redfield Co., 909 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
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sizes and styles, also power cano_ s Write for free cat- 
alog giving prices w'th retailer's profit cut out. We 
are the largest manutacturers of canoes in the world, 
DETROIT BUAT CU.,172Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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The Prudential 


} Founded by Jonn F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America | 


GREATEST YEAR OF 








STRENGTH AND USEFULNESS 


Assets, over - - ae 259 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, nearly . 241 Million Dollars 
Income in 1911, over - 81 Million Dollars 
Capital and Surplus, over - - - 18 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders in 1911, over - + 27 Million Dollars 
Total Paid Policyholders since organization, 

plus amount held at interest to their 

credit, over - : ° - 466 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1911, over 440 Million Dollars 
Increase in Paid-for Insurance in Force, over 167 Million Dollars 
Liabilities include Policy Dividends - - 29% Million Dollars 

of which there is payable in 1912 - 4% Million Dollars 


in Force. over = - - - 10 MILLIONS 
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Send for particulars of the Prudential policy, providing 
a Guarantecd Monthly Income for yourselt or wife. A 
life-long protection for your dear ones, or your own old age. 
Address Dept. 90. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Forrest F. Dryden, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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revs Paetome rink of high food value 
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which makes its constant 
use so agreeable and 
satisfying. One never 
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CHAPTER I. 


HERE was about her not only 
beauty, but an air of beauty. 
The doctor, waiting for her 
to close the door between them 
and his little patient’s room, 

recalled the actual beauty of her father’s 

face; a beauty that had annoyed her 
father all his life, even to its tragic end 

There were the 
same leaf-brown the rust- 

colored hair that lightened in its heavy 

waves, the same delicate strength of fig- 
ure tapering to small hands and feet. 

In the father this had accented an an- 

cient lineage at the expense of that 

sturdiness demanded for excellence of 





in failure and distress. 


eves, Saine 


masculine proportions; but in the 
daughter it was delightful. It ex- 


pressed not only the endurance of race, 
but the grace of movement that gives a 
woman poise and dignity. 

Even now, as she spoke to him, she 
kept herself well in hand. 

“Doctor Gardiner, you will not try to 
spare me by hiding the seriousness of 
Alice’s illness? I am so sorry I cannot 








give her more; but what I can do for 
her ought not to be lessened by any half 
knowledge on my part of what she 
needs. You see, Alice is more than my 
sister. She is all my family—all I have 
left. You will be absolutely frank with 
me, doctor ?” 

“Absolutely, Miss Frances.” 

Gardiner’s bright, dark eyes held hers 
a moment, measuring the courageous 
spirit looking back at him. 

‘Alice has what we doctors call, tech- 
nically, septic endocarditis. It is an in- 
flammation of the heart tissues, involv- 
ing irregularity of the valve action, 
brought on by the diphtheria we have 
just carried her through. I hoped she 
might escape any of the after effects— 
but at her age there is every chance of 
its being a temporary matter. She is 
just eleven, is she not?” 

‘Just eleven.” 

The doctor, as he talked, did not look 
out of the window or across the room. 

fe looked at the girl. There is no more 
widely believed bit of lazy thinking than 
that appearances are deceptive. They 
are deceptive only to those who are un- 
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trained in their interpretation. The sen- 
sitive mouth of the girl before him had 
trembled a little, and Gardiner waited 
before he went on. When he did, his 
voice was kindness itself. 

“For a while, perhaps for some 
weeks, Alice ought not to make an un- 
necessary movement. She ought not to 
lift a hand even to feed herself. I 
should not like to move her to a hospital 
now, and she must not be left to incom- 
petent nursing; for I fear it is going to 
be hard to keep a little girl so still. Is 
there nobody—no relative —you can ask 
to help you?” 

“There is nobody. And my position 
will not be held longer than three weeks. 
We had a little money saved, but the 
diphtheria used it up. If I do not get 
back to work, we shall have to move 
her. There is such a thing as rent, you 
know.” 

She looked toward the door behind 
which the little girl lay sleeping. 

“Doctor, what would you do for Alice 
if I had plenty of money to spend on her 
convalescence ?” 

“T would keep her here for a while, 
well amused, well fed, massaged every 
day so that her muscular strength would 
be kept up until she was able to move 
about slowly. Then I would begin with 
short drives out into the sun, and pres- 
ently she should go to the shore, and lie 
about in the sand, and sleep outdoors.” 

“How long do you think it would 
take ?” 

“About three months, if there were no 
complications due to a disturbed circula- 
tion.” 

The girl made a rapid calculation. 

“About four hundred dollars for the 
chance of a child’s life. Four hundred 
dollars—and my care of her. And I am 
making fifteen dollars a week for ten 
hours’ work away from her that brings 
me home exhausted.” 

It was Gardiner’s idea that, after a 
man passed six or seven thousand a year 
income, he could buy nothing better for 
his excess of money. He might buy 
more, but he could not make himself 
really more comfortable save in his abil- 
ity to help others or to command special 
service, or seek favoring climates for 
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those dependent on him who were ill. 
Such money as he had to spare—and 
because he worked among many who 
needed help it was never very much— 
he now offered the girl. 

“You may pay it back out of your 
salary later on.” 

She shook her head. 

“T might never make it. And we are 
indebted to you far beyond our ability 
to repay you. You have never been 
paid a penny for all your care of my 
father. You did everything for Alice. 
I cannot use your money this way.” 

There was a brief silence; then Gar- 
diner rose. 

“I will send you a children’s nurse this 
afternoon so that you can go back to 
work to-morrow. She is reliable, and 
not as expensive as a trained nurse. 
You can let her go home at night if it 
crowds you. It will be hard for you 
to leave Alice when she is ill, but you 
must train yourself not to worry. Your 
own health is your capital—and hers. 
Then we must consider what will bring 
you more money. You have courage, 
initiative, and ability. There must be 
something else.” 

“There is marriage,” she said quietly. 

“Marriage—is there somebody 2 

“No. Nobody I care for. But th<re 
is usually some man a woman can marry 
at my age. I spoke of it as a way of 
earning a living.” 

He brought his level brows together. 

“Not for you,” he said sharply. “Yes, 
I know the majority of women are 
trained in expectation of exchanging 
themselves for food and shelter; crea- 
tures of necessity to whom marriage is, 
for all their denial, their best chance of 
support. But not you! When your 
mother died, leaving you the care of a 
mere baby, I did not suppose a girl of 
fifteen could do it so well. But you 
did. And then when your father died 
you were ready in an incredibly short 
time not only to care for Alice, but to 
support her and yourself. I have some- 
times thought that if you had had more 
time to choose, you could have found 
something more suited to your especial 
abilities than office work. But you have 
made it so, and you have a genius for 
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thriftiness. Just now you are in need 
of more money than you are making, 
but money can be found easier than by 
engaging to live the rest of your life 
with some man you do not love. What 
can marriage bring you unless it brings 
you love? You are self-supporting. 
You have a child to rear. You have 
health and strength for your work.” 

“IT was not thinking of myself,” the 
girl said quietly, “but only of my inabil- 
ity to give Alice health and strength. It 
may seem to you, who are a man, that 
money is to be found easily. But there 
are a good many heartbroken women in 
the world who have found that even life 
is cheap when compared to money. 
These millions of lives that go out— 
for lack of a little money!” 

“There is help for them all—if only it 
can be found. Who is your present em- 
ployer? I believe you made a change 

” 
a year or so ago. 

She hesitated a moment. 

“T am employed by the head clerk in 
the office where I am.” 

Gardiner detected the reluctance be- 
hind the answer. 

“T should think that was the place for 
you to look for help if you will not take 
it of me or of somebody I might find 
who would like to help you. You must 
be more valuable than the ordinary ste- 
nographer. Your education alone ought 
to make you so.”’ 

“Help—from the office?” she asked 
uncertainly. 

“Ask for a raise of salary.” 

“From Sheffield Wayne!” 

The man stared at her. 

“Are you in Sheffield Wayne’s of- 
fice ?” 

“eg. 

“Does he know who you are?” 

The girl hesitated again. Then she 
said: 

“He does not even know my name.” 

“Does not know your name?” echoed 
the doctor. : 

Into the girl’s face came a look that 
seemed, to the doctor, to belong to other 
less hurried centuries when there was 
more leisure for deep emotions. 

“This is the man,” she said, “who, 
with my father, launched the Virginia 


Gas Company. When the first trouble 
came, he unloaded, getting out without 
loss, leaving my father the whole bur- 
den. You know what followed. Ruin, 
and illness, and despair; my mother’s 
death of sheer hardship, leaving a young 
baby ; a few miserable, hunted years for 
my father. 

“When I answered the advertisement 
that obtained for me the position in his 
office, I did not know whose office it 
was. I was one of many girls to apply, 
and I had in mind only the additional 
five dollars a week that was offered, and 
what it would mean to Alice and myself. 
It was not until I came to write my ad- 
dress in the office book that I found out. 
Somehow, it was impossible for me to 
put Frances Brent there. It was too 
like my father’s name. So I wrote it 
F. A. Brenton. And I have stayed Miss 
Brenton at the office. I suppose you 
wonder why I work there at all. But 
there are a good many of us; many 
more than there are fifteen-dollar-a- 
week positions.” 

“It would seem so,” said the doctor 
uneasily. “But I do not like your change 
of name.” 

“One has a right to one’s reserve. I 
am a mere piece of office machinery 
now. So that I do my work accurately, 
nobody is concerned about me. But, as 
Francis Brent’s daughter, I would be 
watched and commented on.” 

“Did your father leave nothing at all, 
Miss Frances ?”’ 

“Nothing but a few shares of Vir- 
ginia Gas stock as worthless as the pa- 
per they are printed on. He—he—could 
never, even at the last, believe in the 
entire failure of all his planning. He 
asked me but a few days before he died 
to keep this stock.” 

Gardiner rose. 

“You think, merely as an office ma- 
chine, you cannot ask for a raise of sal- 
ary?” 

“ft have only been there a year, and 
I have been out of the office three 
weeks. I am fortunate to have kept the 
place.” 

“Then you had better take the money 
from me to send Alice away from the 
hot weather.” 
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The girl looked at him quietly for a 
moment. 

“You are very good,” she said, “but I 
know you have not so much to spare 
without crippling yourself. Perhaps 
Alice will improve without this. Yet if 
she does not—if it becomes a matter of 
—her—life, then I can endure anything 
rather than let her go without help. I 
can endure begging, even of Sheffield 
Wayne. I can endure to rob you, our 
one loyal friend.” 

“It has not quite come to that. Try 
to go back to your work to-morrow not 
all tired out.” 


CHAPTER II. 

The most casual glance at Sheffield 
Wayne would have returned its message 
of invulnerability to the usual things 
that mark men’s faces with lines of 
indulgence or fear or complaisance. 
Frances Brent, sitting at his side, pencil 
in hand, recalled her father’s once say- 
ing that invulnerability did not exist in 
men. That to each Achilles was his heel, 
to every Siegfried his shoulder. She 
wondered what could be the vulnerable 
point of the man before her, with his 
swift-measuring eyes, his close-lipped 
mouth, his heavy shoulders, his power- 
ful, short-fingered hands. 

The man turned suddenly to her, 
catching point-blank the scrutiny she 
had no time to banish from her face. It 
was so far beyond the expression that 
he usually encountered from those he 
employed that it arrested an immediate 
attention. Something in the girl’s face, 
with its short upper lip and its leaf- 
brown eyes, and that look that went be- 
hind outside appearances, struck him 
with sudden familiarity. He had a dim 
memory of it some place outside of his 
office long ago. He wondered why he 
had not noticed the girl more particu- 
larly before. Under his look he saw 
color come into her face, a color that 
flooded it with sudden beauty. He 
stared at her, amazed. Even this beauty, 
that he did not recall having noticed in 
her before, seemed familiar. 

“Miss Brenton,” he said, “where have 
I seen you before? Outside the office, 
I mean.” 


She made him the simplest of an- 
swers, yet the man was swiftly aware 
that in its objection to intrusion it was 
anything but simple. 

*T do not know,” she said. 

He considered her a moment; a very 
casual interest in her beauty swung sud- 
denly to the more vivid interest an evi- 
dent personality demands. Beauty in 
itself is so rare that its touch confers 
distinction. But a woman who adds 
brains to beauty may become a power, 
and, if by any chance she has also 
charm, she may upset the world, and 
none will call her to account. 

“You have been away from the office 
for some time, Miss Brenton. Have 
you been ill?” 

“It was my sister who was ill. She 
had diphtheria, and I was quarantined. 
But even if I had not been, I should 
have had to stay with her.” 

“There is no one else?” 

“No one.” 

“You will be able to come regularly 
now ?” 

“T think so.” 

“T ask because this work I am giving 
you is especial work that I do not wish 
to intrust to more than one stenog- 
rapher. I do not want the letters to go 
on file, and should you make any mis- 
takes, and have to do the work over, do 
not destroy the first pages. Bring them 
to me.” 

When he had finished his dictation, 
the girl sat still a moment, staring at it. 
Sefore her lay the outline of the re- 
organization of Virginia Gas. And 
Sheffield Wayne was handing her a list 
of stockholders to be divided into two 
sets ; one set those who would probably 
dispose of their stock for a small price; 
the rest a few who must be taken into 
the new company because they would 
probably be too shrewd to sell. At the 
bottom of the list was a sentence that 
she looked at as she went out. 


One hundred and fifty shares held orig- 
inally by Francis Brent and transferred to 
Frances Allen Brent. So far Miss Brent 
has not been located. 


When Frances brought Wayne her 
letters, several days after her return to 
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the office, he once more inquired about 
her sister. She outlined her condition 
briefly. Then she concluded : 

“Mr. Wayne, there was a_ small 
amount due me for a half week’s work. 
I was interrupted in the middle of the 
week. Your clerk says nothing is due 
me. I suppose this was the custom of 
the firm, and made no objection ; but to- 
day one of the other girls told me that 
it was not. It is not much; but my sis- 
ter’s illness requires luxuries almost im- 
possible for me to supply as it is.” 

Wayne looked up at her, as she stood 
beside his desk, from the muddled ac- 
counts an incompetent housekeeper had 
sent him from Sheffield, his country 
place. 

“How much do you make a week, 
Miss Brenton?” 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

“It may be that you have not been 
with us long enough for Bayliss to do 
the usual thing. But we generally keep 
up a girl’s salary during illness, if it is 
not too long, and if she is a girl we wish 
to keep. How much would it be alto- 
gether?” 

“About fifty dollars, counting the 
weeks of my absence.” 

In spite of her quietness, Wayne de- 
tected a tremulous anxiety in her voice. 
Then he saw that her face was white 
and tired. But everybody was tired. 
For a dull and humid heat had settled 
over the city like a pall. 

“T will inquire,” he said. ‘Remind 
me of it to-morrow. You ought to get 
any sick child you care for out of this 
heat, I should think.” 

She turned away with a murmured 
word of thanks; and, when she had 
gone, Wayne mused over what it was 
that lay in the white face, as he had 
spoken of her sister. A kind of desper- 
ate fear almost too proud to confess 
itself! Somewhere he had seen that 
very look in a face stricken white, in 
eyes as brown and as appealing, and it 
had haunted him as this was doing. 
Who was she? Where had he known 
her before? How did she live? 

He looked down at the letters she had 
brought him. They were intricate ac- 


counts, accurately presented. The work 
was perfect. 

“She has a genius for figures, that 
girl!” 

Then he looked at the muddled ac- 
count of wasted money at Sheffield. 

“Either I have to go down myself or 
send somebody,” he said. 

He considered whom he could send. 
It was no man’s task, all these house- 
keeping details. Yet he knew no woman 
who could handle it. Then there re- 
turned to him the desperate fear in the 
young face that disturbed him with 
the tenacity of the almost-remembered 
thing. 

“I wonder,” he said. And _ later: 
“She has finished with this Virginia Gas 
work. She could be spared.” 

He pressed the button on his desk 
that brought the head clerk. 

“Bayliss,” he said, “bring me the of- 
fice address book.” 


That night, as Frances Brent began 
to prepare Alice for the night, the little 
face, whose eyes followed her about 
adoringly, seemed, somehow, more wan 
than usual. Frances had been singing 
softly to her as she rubbed her with al- 
cohol and brushed her bright hair, but 
she had had to stop because of the tears 
in her voice. Somewhere in the years 
to come lay days when she would no 
longer do these things, listening for the 
gentle little “Thank yous” and the soft 
little “Are you tired to-night, Fanny ?” 

She turned away to measure the digi- 
talis that was her last night service; but 
her fingers shook as she held the drop- 
per, and it took her a long time to get 
it ready. She put the bent glass tube in 
the water that held the medicine, and 
knelt beside the child while she renewed 
the story of the fairy princess that was 
continued from night to night. She 
knelt there until the soft breath near her 
fell into sleepy rhythm, and then she 
stole out, leaving the door half open, to 
the closet kitchen, where the dinner 
dishes lay waiting to be washed. 

The water running into the pan 
drowned Wayne’s first knock at her 
door. To the second she responded, 
standing in amazed silence before him. 
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“May I come in?” he asked. 

She drew back, and he entered. 

“After you had gone to-night,” he ex- 
plained, “it occurred to me that with no 
money coming in during these three 
weeks you have been away from the 
office, and with sickness in the house, 
you might be in real need; and that 
there was no necessity for your waiting 
until to-morrow. It was fortunate for 
me that you do not live far out.” 

“You are very kind,” she said quietly. 

She offered him no invitation to sit 
down, but he put his hat on a chair, 
drew off his gloves, and took his check 
book from his pocket. 

“I had quite a time finding your ad- 
dress. I had to rummage about hunting 
for the address in the office book. Have 
you a pen I may use?” 

This forced from her the invitation 
he evidently waited for. She indicated 


her desk, and its chair. As he sat down, 
she saw him sweep the room with a 
lightning glance of appraisal. 


Most 
things of value had gone, yet there were 
many unsalable bits of past luxury 
about the room. The rug on the floor 
was worn through in spots, but it was a 
Bokhara, and rich in color. There were 
some pictures whose frames alone be- 
trayed European selection. The desk 
at which Wayne sat was carved with 
the Brent crest. 

The man paused, pen in hand, to look 
at the tired face of the girl. 

“You live here alone?” 

“With my sister, Mr. Wayne. In the 
daytime I have a nurse for her, but she 
leaves at six.” 

“Oh, yes, the sick sister. 
she?” 

“Eleven.” 

“So young? 
family?” 

“None at all.” 

“Will you be likely to stay with us at 
the office? I mean are you planning 
marriage? You know this often hap- 
pens just as a girl has become valuable. 
It is one of the drawbacks to employing 
women.” 

“T am not contemplating marriage.” 

“Ah, yes.” Wayne's pen poised over 
his check thoughtfully. ‘And the sick 


How old is 


Have you no other 


sister—that must be hard. What can I 
do for you, Miss Brenton?” 

He gave her no time to answer, rumi- 
nating aloud: 

“Let me see, you receive about sixty- 
five dollars a month. And for rent you 
pay about—what?” 

“The front room is sublet,” said 
Frances. “This reduces my rent to 
twenty-five dollars.” 

“Ah, yes. With careful manage- 
ment, that ought to leave you quite a 
bit.” 

“It has been sufficient, even enough 
to permit me to save a little, until now. 
Now my sister must have more than she 
has needed before. Things that sound 
like luxuries are becoming necessities 
that mean-—her life itself.” 

Perhaps because she was so tired, per- 
haps because the little face on the pillow 
had seemed so wan, suddenly the brown 
eyes blurred with unshed tears. 

Sheffield Wayne looked away. What 
eyes they were! And the upper lip! It 
was incomparable. 

“You ought to be with her, ought you 
not, and not shut up in an office worry- 
ing over what she is doing while you are 
gone?” 

The girl's effort to stanch her tears 
prevented a reply, and Sheffield Wayne 
mused over the situation. He was not 
of those who unwisely omit to take sen- 
timent into account in measuring values, 
even in buying and selling. A thing has 
the value of what it will cost to replace 
it, unless sentiment is attached to it, and 
then its value becomes immeasurable. 

If it were merely her own need that 
she was confronting, Sheffield Wayne 
knew this girl would never betray it. 
Eyes and mouth, with their indomitable 
pride, told him this. But she was driven 
by the need of one she deeply loved, one 
dependent on her, helpless without her. 
She was pressed by fear, and urged by 
haste. Given this need on the one hand, 
and the girl’s evident gentle breeding and 
excellent poise on the other, Wayne was 
interested in the outcome. 

“We men with a bit of money,” said 
Wayne, and his voice held that especial 
tone of sincerity reserved for his larger 
affairs, “have so little chance of being 
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of any real help to real people that it is 
not surprising that we sometimes won- 
der if we are any use in the world. 
We can find a hundred charitable or- 
ganizations to give money to. We are 
importuned a dozen times a day for help 
by obvious fakers. But it remains true 
that those we should like to help best 
are those who cannot endure to ask. 

“IT came here to-night hoping you 
would let me help you. Will you? This 
check now—for fifty dollars owing you 
—suppose I make it one hundred and 
fifty, just to enable you to get any im- 
mediate necessities for your sister. 
Shall I?” 

He had been looking down at his 
check book as he spoke. He now gave 
her a sudden, clear glance. Under it a 
faint color rose in her face, striking out 
its fatigue and lending it vivid beauty. 
Wayne took a long, soft breath. 

“I shall be very grateful,” said 
Frances Brent, her eyes, in which the 
tears had so lately been, upon the half- 
open door into the room where Alice 
lay. 

Wayne nodded, and filled in his check. 
He did not hand it to her, but left it 
lying on the desk as he rose. The noise 
of his pushed-back chair was answered 
by a little call from the other room. 

“Ts that you, Fanny ?” 

Frances moved swiftly to the door. 
Wayne watched her, first the grace of 
her movement, then the passion of 
yearning in her face. He had a sudden 
envious moment of the child who could 
call up such an expression. Nowhere in 
the world was there any one to whom 
he meant so much. He wondered if he 
had ever made a woman care for him 
enough to provoke even the faint shad- 
ow of such a look; and he had an odd 
vision of what it might become if trans- 
lated into the emotional. A man might 
go far to rouse it. It would be worth 
while. 

She faltered in the doorway a mo- 
ment, then she said: 

“Will you not meet my sister, Mr. 
Wayne? She has wakened.” 

She turned the dim light into a little 
higher flame as she stood on the thresh- 


old, smiling softly at the little face on 
the pillow, blinking soft eyes at her. 

Sheffield Wayne took the few steps 
that brought him to the door of the 
room. It was exquisite in its white neat- 
ness, with two narrow beds close to- 
gether. The little figure was softly out- 
lined by white covers. The face framed 
in its shining curls was almost as white 
as the covers beneath it, but Wayne’s 
attention was caught by its power more 
than by its pathos. Young as she was, 
this was a child for whom those near 
her would strive. She smiled at him 
softly as Frances pronounced his name, 
repeating it with perfect breeding. And 
suddenly Wayne found himself justify- 
ing his visit. 

“IT have come to see if I cannot help 
sister make you well,” he said. 

“Are you a doctor?” Alice asked. 

“Sometimes. For instance, it would 
seem to me that in a few weeks it is go- 
ing to be pretty hot here, and that then 
you will need cool sea breezes, and sun- 
shine, and fresh milk. Just a half hour 
out of New York, I have a big, white 
house, with long verandas overlooking 
the ocean. There are gardens all about 
it, with hundreds of flowers made for 
a little girl to play with, and all going 
to waste. And when you are able to 
walk about, beyond the gardens there is 
a strip of beach full of shells. There 
are horses for you when you are tired. 
Even sister will like the horses. She 
looks as if she might look well in the 
saddle. 

“There is nobody in the house but an 
old housekeeper, who has gotten the 
accounts into a terrible muddle, and 
some idle servants, who need somebody 
to wait on. I had thought of sending 
down a man to add up these accounts 
and straighten them all out; but sister is 
good at figures, and I think will be pleas- 
anter than a man would be with the old 
housekeeper, whose feelings I do not 
want to hurt because she took care of 
me when I was your agé. So I hope to 
have sister go down there as soon as you 
can be moved. I want her to put the 
place in order, and look over the idle 
servants, and see that the grocery man 
is not cheating me, and a few things that 
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only a competent woman can do. I 
came here to see how sister kept house 
for you, and I think it looks all right. 
Will you like to go down to the shore 
with sister?” 

The child threw Frances one of her 
soft, adoring looks. 

“Oh!” she whispered on a_ long 
breath. “Would I have her with me all 
the while?” 

“Yes, indeed. And sometimes I 
would come down and see if she, too, 
was getting rosy and rested.” 

“Yes?” a little vaguely. 

“Then it is settled ?” 

His question was put to Alice. 

“Oh, Fanny, you will go, won't your” 

There was a moment of utter quiet. 
Wayne turned silently, looking straight 
at the older girl. She did not return the 
look. 

“Fanny, you need rest, too. 
the doctor say so,” Alice urged. 
we not go?” 

“Ves, dear,” said Frances. ‘“Yes—I 
hope —we can go.” 

Sheffield Wayne put out his hand 
across the foot of the bed. But Frances 
was arranging Alice’s pillow. 


I heard 
“Can 


CHAPTER III. 


Through the library of the Hudson 
Club, a bell boy moved to where Shef- 
field Wayne sat smoking over his after- 
noon paper. 

“Your chauffeur, Mr. Wayne, is on 


the line. He says to tell you he has ar- 
rived at Sheffield, and do you wish to 
speak to him?” 

“Yes. Which phone?” 

“The one in the hall, sir.” 

Wayne entered the telephone booth, 
closing the door. 

“Well, Brooks?” 

“We made the trip pretty well, Mr. 
Wayne. We stopped, and took in Doc- 
tor Gardiner, as you said; and the little 
girl did not seem to be tired. She’s in 
the hammock on the porch now. The 
doctor says she don’t have to go to bed. 
Miss Reilly’s fair crazy over her al- 
ready.” 

“Was Reilly ready for them? 
thing seem all right?” 


Every- 


“Oh, yes, Mr. Wayne. Miss Reilly 
seemed fair pleased. Miss Brenton has 
nice ways with Miss Reilly. But Doctor 
Gardiner wouldn’t come back in the 
machine. He saw Doctor Laney here 
about the little girl, and then took the 
train some time ago. Do you want me 
to come back, anyhow ?” 

“So that you are here to-morrow 
morning, I don't care.” 

Wayne returned to his cigar, but not 
to his paper. When a half hour later 
Gardiner drew up a chair beside him, 
he evinced no surprise. 

“Everything all right, Gardiner ?” 

“Oh, they are there.” 

“Why didn’t you come back with 
Brooks ?” 

“IT was in a hurry. Besides, I went 
down on Miss Brenton’s account, not on 
yours.” 

Wayne took his cigar out, and looked 
at Gardiner. The doctor responded to 
the look with tolerable alacrity. 

“You know, Wayne, this little matter 
would not be any of my affair if the 
girl did not happen to be my patient. 
When | was first told that there was an 
opportunity for my patient to go to the 
shore as soon as she could be moved, I 
was too pleased to be concerned over 
the way of her going. It was already 
hotter than I’ve known New York to be 
for years, and the problem of that child 
dying by inches had become a night- 
mare to me. And not only the child, but 
her sister! The sister was killing her- 
self overworking in your office and 
overworrying at home. 

“Tf I gave it any thought, I supposed 
soine nice old lady had seen a chance for 
the real thing in charity. I didn’t know 
until yesterday that you were in the 
market for a housekeeper, preferably 
young and beautiful, for your country 
place.” 

“Place, conditions, 
ideal for your patient?” 
shortly. 

“Yes. 

“Well, what difference does it make, 
then, who’s behind it? Perhaps all the 
charity in the world is not confined to 
old ladies. And why should the fact 
that a woman is young or handsome 


arrangements, 
said Wayne 
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keep her from the acceptance of a posi- 
tion that is satisfactory to her?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Gardiner. “She has 
no men in her family to make inquiries. 
She’s in a pretty tight place. She does 
not realize what a mess of gossip could 
be easily started. Nobody, not even an 
old friend, can justly criticize! If 
you're so charitable, Wayne, why don't 
you send one of your sisters down there 
while she’s there ?” 

“Well, at present, Caroline is recover- 
ing in London from the coronation and 
the acceptance of a baron’s proposal of 
marriage. Of course, I might cable her 
to leave her titled fool of a fiancé, and 
come home to chaperon an assistant 
housekeeper I’ve engaged, who, because 
of a child that must go with her, has 
found it hard to obtain a place. Eugenia 
and Mary are at Bar Harbor. Doubt- 
less they would leave to undertake this 
delicate mission.” 

There was a moment’s silence while 
Gardiner took in the tone and substance 
of Wayne’s words. Just a turn of the 
wheel of fortune—just a little more 
foresight—and it would have been 
Frances Brent who might have been in 
London or Bar Harbor. Because of a 
little matter of Virginia Gas, Francis 
Brent and his wife were long dead, and 
their daughters in an equivocal position 
under Sheffield Wayne’s roof. 

Wayne lit a new cigar. 

“Besides,” he said, “Miss Brenton is 
not the only woman at Sheffield. The 
housekeeper is there. Don’t you think 
Miss Brenton herself would be annoyed 
over your somewhat quixotic concern?” 

“Oh, I informed her as lucidly as I 
could about the reasons for my concern. 
I told her that any man in New York 
could assure her that you were the last 
man in the world who hunted up ami- 
able things to do for needy people, and 
if she told her friends that she was ac- 
cepting your kindness, she would imme- 
diately be subjected to grave suspicion. 
Unfortunately this did not seem to 
weigh with her, doubtless because she 
has few friends. She replied that any- 
body who suspected her of any other 
thing than a desire to get Alice well 
would not be her friend. 


“Then I spoke of your acquaintances ; 
but evidently they worry her no more 
than her own. She answered that your 
friends probably were not concerned 
over the servants you employed.” 

“Well, she was right,” said Wayne. 

“T told her she was wrong,” said Gar- 
diner, “that there was none of your 
friends that would not be concerned 
over your employment of youth—and 
grace and beauty—as housekeeper.” 

“Well, by gad, Gardiner, you must 
have made it as uncomfortable as you 
could for the girl! She’s pretty hard 
driven, as you say; and what have any 
one of these friends whose opinion 
seems to be so weighty to you done for 
her? Nothing. What could you, your- 
self, offer this child, whom you poetical- 
ly. call dying by inches? A little digi- 
talis and some advice? A little faith 
without work? A discreet sermon to a 
poor devil of a girl, frantic with worry 
over the only thing she has left on earth 
to care for? Well, I'm offering her 
nothing in the shape of advice or warn- 
ing. I'm offering her what she needs. 
And I’m making it easy for her to ac- 
cept by arranging a little job so that she 
need not feel dependent. 

“Then you step in, the real thing in a 
doctor friend, and put new worries into 
her head at about the time you say her 
health is breaking under her old wor- 
ries. I don’t suppose you proved your 
case to her. \When women are saving 
lives they are not much concerned with 
what is being thought about it. They 
have even been known to run into the 
streets in their nightgowns when their 
houses were on fire. Of course, you 
would urge them to consider their 
friends’ feelings and wait to put on their 
tailor-made clothes, even if they burned. 

“The girl is handsome; therefore, let 
her consider her reputation even if her 
sister dies while she is doing it. Let her 
also consider the reputation of the man 
who is employing her, even if the em- 
ployment is exactly what she needs for 
herself and her sister, and precisely 
what she is able to do. How long have 
you known Miss Brenton, Gardiner ?” 

“About twelve years—since she was a 
little girl.” 
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“Well, let me tell you a few things 
about her that I have found out in about 
twelve days, and that appear to have 
escaped you. You make a point of her 
beauty. You cannot suppose that she 
has not had to face, in several years of 
business life, the result of not going 
veiled among men. It does not seem 
to have touched her. That she is 
shrewd, that she is informed, that she 
is self-controlled, any business man 
could tell you after five minutes’ talk 
with her. Yet it does not seem to have 
occurred to you that, perhaps, she can 
take care of herself better than either 
you or I could take care of her. 

“Observe, that from me, a man whom 
all New York knows, is never amiable 
to the needy, she has had the offer of 
my country place. From my chauffeur, 
who is as near a machine as I have 
known a man to be, she has had a con- 
sideration I have never known him to 
give anybody. You ought to warn her 
against the chauffeur. I’rom my house- 


keeper, a jealous, hot-tempered Irish 


woman, fearful of being replaced, she 
will obtain loyalty and service, or | miss 
my guess. Even from you she has pro- 
voked an inquiry that must have gone 
against the grain. You cannot have 
really wanted to make this speech of 
yours to me. What do you fear for 
such a woman? Give it a name.” 

Gardiner rose. 

“Wayne, you ought to be a corpora- 
tion lawyer instead of a broker. You 
know what I fear, yet I will name it if 
you like.” 

“Such things named by men are not 
flattering to women. They presuppose 
them the kind of women men have fears 
about. That was why I wanted to see 
if you could name it. Before you do, 
ask yourself if you have ever heard of 
any injury I have ever done a woman in 
my life. You say you were careful to 
tell Miss Brenton that I was not a man 
a woman could safely trust. Did you 
have a real reason for this?” 

“Any man who had heard you talk 
about women, Wayne, could not believe 
in your respect for them.” 

“Yet you have never heard me talk 
of a woman. What I have sometimes 


said of women in general annoys you 
merely because it tramples upon a con- 
vention. Men are not supposed to ob- 
ject to women’s shortcomings; at least, 
publicly. I happen to object to them, 
not because they are feminine, but be- 
cause they are shortcomings. I object 
to them in the same manner in men. 
You have heard me say that I have 
never married because, so far, I have 
not found a woman who even spoke my 
language, let alone one with whom I 
could exchange thoughts. Those I have 
known have been lazy-minded and in- 
capable. 

“Does a man want real friendship? 
He finds it in another man. Yet he will 
impulsively tie himself for life to a 
woman whom, in his sane moments, he 
knows he could not be friends with. 
Does a man want to be understood? He 
forgathers with other men in his own 
class engaged in a like manner of living ; 
up against the things he’s up against. 
Yet let the woman be pretty and the 
man caught by a moment’s passion, and 
he will believe she understands all of 
these things, including himself, and he 
will marry her, with the sequel of life- 
long misunderstanding. 

“Tl have not even found women clever 
at their own business of running a 
house. Nowhere else are they so incom- 
petent. I have not found them willing 
to bear children, one of their great rea- 
sons for existence. These are the things 
you have heard me say against women, 
and, therefore, no woman can safely 
stay in my house.” 

“The matter is connected a little more 
personally with the girl herself than 
that,”’ said Gardiner. 

“Very well. Let us consider this per- 
sonal quality. If this girl would risk 
nothing for the life of her sister, she 
would be merely one of these women of 
whom I have been talking. Men risk 
insult, the chance of ruined reputation, 
life itself sometimes, for projects dear 
to them. Here’s a girl who has courage 
to do the same thing. Good for her! 

“And now let us see what her equip- 
ment is for the thing she is undertaking. 
She has been in my office a year. I have 
had no woman there who has been more 
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capable. Because of actual experience 
of a man’s work, its calls on his vitality, 
its stress and its strain, she understands 
the need of a quiet place of rest when 
work is over. Therefore it is conceiv- 
able that she might make a home. I 
have put her in charge of a house that 
as yet has never been a home. [I shall 
presently give over to her management 
the conduct of a large estate—a larger 
form of housekeeping. The manage- 
ment of a place like Sheffield means the 
management of men and women, the un- 
derstanding of accounts, and the exer- 
cise of judgment. It is as any other 
business that is too large to conduct one 
self. One must understand getting work 
out of others. 

“Here is a girl who has the ability 
to get the best out of almost everybody 
she meets. I think she will be success 
ful in handling these matters that re- 
quire a delicate adjustment of business 
sense with those qualities that are called 
womanly, but that are so rarely com- 
bined with intelligence in women. Sup- 
pose she succeeds—and it is part of my 
own business acumen to be very seldom 
mistaken in the quality of those whom I 
choose to carry out my ideas—I will 
have found a woman of culture and 
poise who contradicts all of the things I 
have been thinking and saying about 
women, 

“Added to this, I have seen her care 
for a child tenderly and competently. 
She would make a good mother. Does 
a man make such a woman anything but 
his wife, if she will have him? Is the 
world so full of such women? And 
what does your fear for her really 
amount to? I tell you, Gardiner, it is 
always up tothe women. When a wom- 
an’s honor is endangered, it is because 
of the kind of woman she is. Men rare- 
ly offer honorable women any other ar- 
rangement for living with them than 
marriage. And that is about all.” 

Gardiner turned to go. 

“It would be curious, Wayne, if you 
came to believe yourself what you have 
just thought out as a good thing to say 
to me. Good night!” 

Wayne smoked on steadily," staring 
before him. Presently he laughed. 


“Yes, it would be curious,” he said. 
“To put a thing into speech is one way 
of making it clear to yourself.” 


The boy who had summoned Wayne 
to the telephone before, now brought 
him the name of his head clerk. Wayne 
looked about. The room was deserted. 

“Bring him in here,” he directed. 

He drew some papers from his 
pocket, and ran over them hurriedly. 

“Well, Bayliss,” he said, as the head 
clerk entered, “how about it ?” 

“Mr. Wayne, it has been the closest 
thing I have ever been in.” 

“I knew that before. Go on.” 

“The stock under Harding’s control 
now amounts to one hundred and fifty 
shares short of five thousand. You 
yourself have now four thousand nine 
hundred shares of Virginia Gas. Every 
share has been bought up save one hun- 
dred and fifty shares, bought by Francis 
Brent, and subsequently transferred to 
his daughter, Frances A. Brent. Yearly 
notices of the stockholders’ report were 
sent to Miss Brent, at the address I have 
here, for several years; but in the last 
two years, she has disappeared, leaving 
no address. I have been afraid to ad- 
vertise for her, for I do not doubt that 
Harding is also anxious to buy—more 
anxious than we are; for if Miss Brent 
does not appear before the next annual 
meeting, you will still be in control. 
You have—fifty shares more than Hard- 
ing. But if Harding should buy her 
stock, or if by any chance she should 
come to the meeting and vote with him 
—well, you see.” 

“T see. If you had been a little bit 
quicker in buying up that block of Jef- 
frey’s stock, I] wouldn’t be in this mess.” 

“It was our offering so much more 
than its market price for it that put 
Harding on and upset the whole apple 
cart. Even as it is, it will be all right 
unless you hear from Miss Brent.” 

“It is a curious thing that I have not 
been able to find the Brents myself. It 
certainly is not because I have not 
hunted. I think if I had not been abroad 
when Frank Brent died, he would have 
sent for me at the last. You had better 
put the finding of Miss Brent into the 
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hands of a good detective agency. Peo- 
ple don’t disappear that way, and, being 
only a girl, she probably has no idea of 
the suddenly increased value of her 
stock. If Brent had only taken my ad- 
vice, he would have been living to-day, 
and in Harding's place. Between us, we 
would have made a great thing of Vir- 
ginia Gas.” 

“What happened to him?” 

“What happens to any man who has 
brilliant ideas and no executive ability, 
and who will not take advice? He went 
to smash. Unfortunately, he also had a 
legacy of pride about six generations 
old that absolutely incapacitated him 
for the acceptance of help. But I should 
not like to think of his daughter in need, 
with Virginia Gas as promising as it is. 
For its present promise had its begin- 
ning in her father’s brains.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


At Sheffield there befell several mir- 
acles. They were variously important 
to the different people there. 

The first day Miss Brenton had been 
in the house, there had been in the voices 
of the servants who addressed her a 
faint accent that had made her answer 
each of them with the directest of looks, 
and an “I did not understand you.” In 
no case was the accent repeated. 

“She’s no woman,” said the gardener 
to Brooks, “who is unused to servants ; 
but one brought up to use ’em. | heard 
her say to Miss Reilly that she was here 
to do all the hard things Miss Reilly 
herself didn’t like; such as adding up 
accounts, and ordering, and running 
about tending to things, and putting ‘em 
straight. That it was her business to 
make things easier for Miss Reilly, not 
harder; and they'd just pull together. 
And all this, Brooks, in a voice you'd 
like to hear asking you to sit down and 
take off your hat. Say, Miss Reilly’s 
sour face was like a buttercup, and in an 
hour she was coddling the little one like 
the last lump of sugar in her tea. And 
it wasn’t long until I got mine. Say, she 


knows flowers, all right, and the trouble 
it takes to make ‘em grow with sand 


blowing over ’em faster than you can 
water ’em. 

“And she knows horses. You bet! 
Say, you ought to see Billings. There’s 
one place she’s raised a row—in the 
stables—but he isn’t mad over it, just 
humping a bit. What do you think of 
her, Brooks?” 

“Same as you, Pat, and same as Bill- 
ings. And if she don’t know about auto- 
mobiles, I’m perfectly willin’ to teach 
her.” 

Brooks held up a finger bandaged in 
a hemstitched handkerchief that had 
been torn in pieces. 

“That's one reason why.” 


In one week these sentiments took 
root, and by the end of the second week 
they had grown so that they overshad- 
owed even Brooks’ usual taciturnity. As 
he drove his employer down to Sheffield 
for the first time since Miss Brenton’s 
arrival, Brooks, in spite of his knowl- 
edge that Wayne did not like to be 
talked to, spoke of some of the changes 
in the house. 

“I don’t know just exactly what it is, 
sir. The house is just different; softer 
in front, and quieter in the back. No 
scrappin’ among ‘em any more, and no 
loafin’. Not because they have extry 
work to do, but it’s fixed different. The 
maids look stylish—runnin’ down to the 
laundry to keep their cuffs and aprons 
right themselves, when it use to be they 
wouldn't never wash their own things. 

“And Johns—he’s that particler about 
his looks that he shines his shoes perty 
near as well as his silver. 

“And Pat brings her flowers, and she 
gits him to help her put ’em about, talk- 
in’ soft to him while he does it. Don’t 
you never think Pat misses comin’ with 
the flowers. And the little un, she don’t 
trouble nobody. Just plays with the 
flowers and shells, and the dogs and the 
horses. She's gittin’ some better. Her 
face is pink now already.” 

Brooks opened the throttle and took 
the coming hill on “high,” silent a mo- 
ment. Then, observing that his talk had 
been given attention, he continued: 

“Last week, sir, she raised perticler 
Ned in the stables. Said they wasn’t 











fit for a gentleman’s horses—and why ? 
She knows, you see. And you'd ’a’ 
thought, maybe, Billings wouldn’t ’a’ 
stood for it; but he did, all right. And 
the day after, she was tellin’ Mrs. Bil- 
lings what to do for her croupy kid, 
nice as you please, and Billings pleased 
as a fiddle. And for all the place is so 
different, she don’t never git in nobody’s 
way. Mary says she sleeps with her sis- 
ter on the outdoor sleepin’ porch, and 
cleans it herself; makes her own bed. 
Nobody waits on her at all. They just 
wait on the house, and get their jobs 
done.” . 

There was no sign of Miss Brenton 
when Wayne reached the house, and, 
passing the dining room on his way in 
from the garage, he saw the table set 
for but one. 

“Johns,” he said to the butler who had 
opened the door for him, ‘“‘where’s Miss 
Brenton?” 

“She must be about, sir. I'll find her. 
Shall I say you wish to speak to her ?” 

“Yes. I shall be on the front porch.” 

He handed his cap to the man, and 
paused in the hallway to brush the dust 
from his clothes. In the mirror of the 
hall console, he saw her come into the 
dining room, glance at the table as she 
passed it, pause to arrange something 
on it, and then come toward him. 

She was perfectly self-possessed ; but 
she was also exquisitely beautiful; and 
Wayne waited with a sudden sense of 
new values upon him. He had never 
before seen her in anything but dark, 
trim office clothes. Now she wore some- 
thing thin and white. The sleeves 
stopped above her elbows, and the neck 
was cut out a little. 

She did not put out her hand, and he 
made no effort to shake hands. 

“You are looking much better,” he 
said quietly. ‘Almost as if you had 
been made over new. You must have 
excellent recuperative power.” 

“I have, but this is a charming place 
to recuperate, and I have never had such 
congenial work.” 

He held the hall door open for her. 
On the porch, he stood looking over the 
lawn and across the hedge at the sea. 
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“It is a delightful old place,” said 


Wayne. 

“When I first came, it seemed almost 
familiar to me. Did you plan it your- 
self, Mr. Wayne?” 

“No, it was built as a surprise, for his 
wife, by a man with whom I was once 
associated in business. He was much 
older than I, and you probably have not 
heard of him. His wife was not well, 
and he wanted a place like this, close to 
New York. It was a kind of present— 
what do you women call it?—a baby 
present. Mrs. Brent had a young baby, 
who was also delicate. But Brent went 
under, financially, after we severed our 
business connection; suddenly and quite 
needlessly. The place was sold at a 
forced sale, and I do not believe his wife 
ever knew about it. I bought it with the 
hope of making Brent take it back. But 
he would not accept it, nor any other 
thing any of us tried to do. It was a 
pity.” 

The girl had stepped back until she 
leaned against the pillar of the door. 

“Did you say that—Mr. Brent’s fail- 
ure—that his loss of fortune was need- 
less?” 

“T think that it was. You have done 
much of the work connected with the 
reorganization of Virginia Gas, and can 
probably understand that this reor- 
ganization could have occurred some 
years ago as well as now. If it had, 
Frank Brent would be at the head of 
the whole movement. Are you inter- 
ested in it?” 

“I am very much interested in it. I 
have been from the beginning. So far 
as I can gather, it was a brilliantly de- 
signed business proposition. I cannot 
quite understand how it was that—Mr. 
Brent was the only one to be financially 
broken by these plans, unless there was 
trickery somewhere ; or unless somebody 
on the inside took advantage of him.” 

Wayne looked at the girl apprecia- 
tively. 

“You are partially right. Frank 
Brent was brilliant, but he was not ex- 
ecutive. If a man of that kind is willing 
to use another man’s executive ability, 
the combination is a very perfect one, 
but he was not. He really was not a 
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business man. He was a born aristocrat 
with quick thoughts about the business 
that came under his notice.”’ 

Wayne paused, looking out over the 
sea, saddened by his recollection of 
needless waste. Frances watched him, 
and a great wave of doubt swept over 
her. For years she had nourished and 
fed animosity against the man before 
her. She had believed him to be the 
cause of her father’s death. She began 
to wonder if she had been wrong. 

“In this especial case of Virginia 
Gas,” she prompted, “how could a man 
who saw the conditions clearly lose all 
he had, while the others who were in 
the affair with him did not seem to 
suffer?” 

“We all of us lost except Harding. 
It just happened that we could stand the 
loss better than Brent. You see, I do 
not mind naming names, since, after so 
much work on Virginia Gas, you know 
all the names. In this especial case 
there were a number of us tied up by 
purchase of a company that will some 
day control all the natural gas of several 
Western States. What we did not own 
was held by Harding, of whom we knew 
little at the time. You will recall that 
he has since grown famous for a certain 
kind of trickery that has made him very 
wealthy, but, so far, has not landed him 
in the penitentiary, where I hope he will 
some time go. 

“Brent had brilliant ideas about the 
management of this company. He com- 
bined with a pipe line, and then spent all 
of his available funds buying stock, 
some of it on margin, in order to control 
the policies of the company. We, none 
of us, had any idea that Harding was in 
it merely to speculate; we thought that, 
like ourselves, he wanted to make it into 
a large, dividend-paying industry. 
There came a time when the only thing 
we could do to save ourselves was to sell 
our stock as quickly as possible. But 
Brent would not believe in Harding's 
trickery. We tried to have him see it, 
but he would not. We none of us knew 
that he held most of his stock on margin, 
or we would have understood his reluc- 
tance. He couldn’t stand it. We sold, 


and he didn’t; and there you are.” 
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“And what became of the wife and 
the baby for whom this house was 
built ?” 

“He would take no help. We all tried. 
One winter I had to go abroad to rest. 
When I came back he had died, and 
there was no trace of his family.” 

The girl shivered. 

“Are you cold, Miss Brenton? Shall 
I get you a wrap?” 

“No, thank you.” 
whitened. 

The man watched her. She had the 
look of one who had gone a long way, 
urged by some powerful impulse that 
had suddenly fated her, and made of 
her world a new and strange place. It 
was as if the motive power of some long 
planning had suddenly broken. 

“You look faint, and I just said you 
looked so well. Is anything the matter? 
Sit down a moment, Miss Brenton.” 

He took her by the elbow and put her 
in a chair, and his hand stayed on her 
bare arm just a moment longer than was 
necessary. Something seemed to take 
Frances Brent’s heart in a close clasp. 
There was pain in it; but there was also 
a nameless excitement, a thrill of reluc- 
tant blood that swept hastily to answer 
some new claim on it. It brought her 
self-possession back instantly. 


But her face had 


“What time will you dine, Mr. 
Wayne?” 
“As you like, Miss Brenton. I am 


dining—with you—am I not? And per- 
haps with little Miss Alice? Is she well 
enough to be about?” 

“Yes, thank you. She is well enough 
to be about; but she goes to bed very 
early. However, I think she would con- 
sider it a treat to be allowed to come 
in to dinner.” 

“T hope you will let her come. Will 
you excuse me? I will-go and dress.” 

“Your valet? Did he come, Mr. 
Wayne?” 

Wayne laughed at her gently. 

“You cannot imagine me with a valet, 
can you? I dress and shave myself. 
Also, I am quite able to get out my own 
clothes. Johns keeps them in order 
here. In New York I live at my club.” 

When he had entered the house he 
went upstairs slowly, looking about him, 





verifying Brooks’ account. At the head 
of the stairway, he took out of his 
pocket a package, that he untied gin- 
gerly until there lay on his hand a very 
small baby doll in a long dress that had 
been folded about it. He shook out the 
dress, and, grasping the doll firmly, ad- 
vanced to meet a slim, golden-haired 
child, who came toward him shyly from 
the upstairs veranda. 

Downstairs, Frances Brent, left alone 
on the porch, looked up at its white pil- 
lars, and then through the doorway at 
the broad hall and the long, cool rooms 
opening out of it. Then she raised her 
arms, holding them out to the house, and 
calling her father’s name softly. And, 
as she passed in the doorway, she bent 
her head like the Romans of old, and 
laid her forehead against it. 


CHAPTER V. 

A man who has decided to make him- 
self amiable to a woman can hardly 
have a better setting for his amiability 
than a perfectly appointed house where 
everything is admirably ordered to his 
service; where a real moon rises across 
a real ocean for the especial pleasure of 
the onlookers on a broad veranda. Yet, 
after dinner that night, Sheffield Wayne 
smoked on this veranda alone, and 
looked at the moon alone. And, though 
he waited what seemed to him a very 
long while, the woman to whom he 
wished to be amiable, after the most at- 
tractive of excuses connected with mak- 
sister comfortable, did not ap- 
pear. Nor was she present at the Sun- 
day-morning breakfast table, though its 
trout and crisp waffles reached him in 
appetizing perfection. Finally he was 
reduced to once more asking Johns 
where Miss Brenton was. 

Johns made the same answer he had 
made before. She was somewhere 
about. Should he ask her to come? 

But Wayne shook his head. Surely if 
that which he desired was in his own 
house, he had bu to reach out his hand. 
Yet somehow, though she moved ever 
about him, she seemed never near. He 
saw her in the garden with Pat, her 
arms full of flowers. He caught sight 


ing her 
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of her near the siables talking to Bill- 
ings’ wife. He saw her return to con- 
fer with Johns, and then, fleet of foot, 
she was gone again. 

Wayne considered this unexpected 
condition, the zest of pursuit strong 
upon him. He had come down hoping 
to ride with her, and perhaps to swim 
with her; certainly to talk with her. 
And had found even so simple a thing 
as dining with her a matter of her ac- 
cession to his especial request. A man 
could scarcely ask a woman in his em- 
ploy, and therefore bound to consider 
his requests, to come and talk to him 
when she appeared to show no desire to 
do so of her own accord. He had not 
supposed he would actually have to way- 
lay her to see her. 

She passed through the hall with 
Reilly as he came out of the library, and 
he hastily seized on the opportunity to 
stop them both. 

“Miss Brenton,” he said, “I had 
thought of a ride this morning. I am 
anxious to see this mare Billings has 
been telling me about, ridden by a wom- 
an. Do you ride?” 

“T used to ride,” said Frances. 
I have no habit here.” 

Wayne turned to Reilly. 

“Reilly, surely*among Miss Wayne’s 
or Miss Eugenia’s things, you can find 
a habit. Do you ride cross or side sad- 
dle, Miss Brenton?” 

“Either way.” 

“And Miss Alice, is she 
for you to leave her for an 
two?” 

“T think not this time, Mr. Wayne; 
but she will be well enough in a few 
days. I erhaps next week 

“Very well.” 

Wayne went back to the library. 

“You know, Miss Frances, I’d have 
stayed with the baby,” said Reilly. “I'd 
have kept my eye on her every minute 
of the time; and there’s Doctor Laney 
within call,” 


“¥es, J 


“But 


well enongh 
hour or 





know, Reilly.” Frances 
looked at her, smiling. 

“Oh, Miss Frances, you’re but a 
young girl. “ITwould be good for you, 
and ‘tis Sunday. Sure, you should have 


some time off.” 
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“And that’s not all the reason yet, 
Reilly. But if you think hard enough, 
you'll get it without my telling it to you, 
which [ shouldn’t like to do.” 

She ran up the stairs, smiling back 
at the older woman over her shoulder. 
It was an hour later that Reilly inter- 
viewed her again. 

“Miss Frances, will you have the 
same for dinner that you ordered? Mr. 
Wayne has gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes, gone, it is. He just went after 
Brooks, and says: ‘Speed up, Brooks, 
I’m going back to town.’ These city 
men think they like the country ‘tl 
they're in it, and then they can't get 
back to the pavement soon enough.” 

Frances stared at the Irish face before 
her in dismay. Suddenly the quickening 
blood that had awakened her that morn- 
ing with its message of excitement 
stilled, and as suddenly the interest died 
out of her day. Reilly, with the intui- 
tion of her race, let a silence fall be- 
tween them, while she busied herself 
wiping imaginary dust off the nearest 
table. Presently she looked up. 

“Billings wants to know, Miss 
Frances, if he and Jim can have the 
Sunday afternoon off, seeing Mr. 
Wayne has gone, and ¢he horses won't 
be apt to be used.” 

“Yes. They may go, Reilly; but tell 
them to come back early.” 

Frances sat down where Reilly had 
left her, trying to understand the new 
thoughts that were thronging her brain. 
All night long these strange old habits 
of hate of Sheffield Wayne that had 
filled the years of her girlhood had 
trooped back before her, demanding 
payment for their existence. For years 
she had been mistaken—and now what 
was this flood of mistaken emotion 
transmuting itself into? What was this 
delicate rejoicing of the blood that ran 
more liltingly through her veins with 
the thought of the man she had hated 
so long? 

Lines of an old poet that made of hate 
the under side of love drifted back to 
her, and were put aside. She even 
laughed at herself for trying to give a 
name to what was probably merely the 
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rebound of the spirit released from the 
severest emotional service there is—that 
of hate. 

Yet the fact that her day had been 
left empty obtruded its significance. 
She could not deny that her work, 
knowing he was there in the house, and 
that she would see him as she went to 
and fro, held for her a novel pleasure. 
She began to wonder if it was the fact 
that this work was for him that made it 
so attractive. [ven the things she must 
guard against, the courtesies he would 
not offer to an ordinary housekeeper, 
had made a thrilling thing of his pres- 
ence in the house. 

She looked about her blankly. The 
faint odor of a good cigar, smoked but 
a little time ago, reached her where she 
stood. The magazines from the library 
were strewn about the halls and on the 
porch, The Sunday papers were being 
gathered up by Johns. The house was 
empty, indeed. 

Irances turned away, and went out 
on the upstairs veranda where Alice had 
fallen asleep in her hammock, cradling 
a baby doll. 

For a long time Frances sat quite still 
on the porch, looking out over the sunlit 
sea, trying to gauge the force of the 
disappointment she felt. Gradually it 
wore itself into a faint longing. She 
found herself wishing that she might 
have accepted these proftered courtesies 
of her employer—as a woman of his 
own world. 

Suppose her father had lived, and that 
this were her own home, would she have 
been glad to receive Sheffield Wayne in 
it? To ride with him as he had asked? 
To dine with him? To sit on the ve- 
randa and talk to him? 

There swept back over her once more 
the thrill of the nameless excitement she 
had found with this man’s touch on her 
bare arm, and his look into her eyes. 
She measured him intellectually, She 
had worked with him a year with the 
utmost joy in his swift comprehension, 
his brilliant execution, his rigid system 
in the attention to the details that made 
his work a success. 

It is a man’s first necessity to make a 
living. If he adds to this success in his 
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work and prominence among those en- 
gaged in the same work, he goes beyond 
the necessities into that region which we 
call power. Anybody who does the 
thing they have to do better or cleverer 
than it absolutely needs to be done has 
touched the hand of power. When one 
has done that, it is an easy thing to be- 
come an influence over the less power- 
ful. Sheffield Wayne’s power appealed 
to Frances’ imagination, and to that 
quality, which all able women have, that 
gives allegtance to the excellent doing of 
the things they know that they could do 
well themselves if they were given a 
man’s opportunities. Frances turned 
away from the veranda, and entered the 
upstairs hall. 

As she moved down the stairway to 
the hall below, the sharp sound of the 
telephone greeted her. Johns answered 
it, and came to the foot of the stairway. 

“Miss Brenton, Brooks is on the line. 
He wishes to speak with you.” 

Frances took up the receiver. 

“Yes, Brooks, this is Miss Brenton.” 

“Miss Brenton, we have had an acci- 
dent in the automobile about six miles 
from the house on the Coast Road. No, 
Miss Brenton, Mr. Wayne isn’t hurt; 
except in his wrist—he sprained that a 
little bit—but we are camped out in 
front of a farmhouse a good many miles 
from no place, and they won't let us 
use the only horse and buggy they have 
because their best hen is setting on eggs 
in the buggy. Yes’'um, Mr. Wayne of- 
fered to buy the hen, and the eggs, and 
the buggy, but it wasn’t no use. But 
they did let us use the telephone, and 
Mr. Wayne says will you please send 
Billings over with Baron, the fast horse, 
so he can come back to Sheffield. [’ll 
stay here to work on the machine.” 

Brooks’—I*rances hesitated a mo- 
ment—-"Brooks, I let Billings and Jim 
off for the Sunday afternoon after Mr. 
Wayne left. I didn’t suppose they 
would be needed, and they promised to 
be back early. Pat has gone to the vil- 
lage, and I don’t think there is a man 
who can handle Baron about the place, 
or even anybody who can drive one of 
the’ slower horses. Ask Mr. Wayne if 
it will do for me to drive over for him.” 

2 
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There was a period of silence, during 
which the color slowly mounted to 
Frances’ forehead and excitement shook 
the hand that held the receiver. Then 
a new voice came back to her over the 
telephone. 

“Miss Brenton,’ “This is 
Sheffield Wayne.” 

“Yes, Mr. Wayne.” 

“If you are sure you can be spared, 
Miss Brenton, and it is not too much 
trouble for you, I shall be very glad, in- 
deed, to have you come for me. I be- 
lieve you said you were accustomed to 
horses ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wayne.” 

Frances smiled to herself at the stu- 
pidity of her answering and at the diffi- 
culty she encountered, under the sway 
of this curious excitement, in answering 
at all. 

Sheffield Wayne’s voice 
again. 

“Will you write down the directions 
as I give them to you? If you are driv- 
ing Laron, it will take you about a half 
an hour to reach me. I shall be looking 
out for you.” 

Frances took down the directions, 
assured Wayne that she would come as 
fast as she could, hung up the receiver, 
held a short consultation with Reilly, 
and summoned Johns to accompany her 
to the stables. 

A half hour 
leaning on the gatepost of an old farm- 
house on the Coast Road, smoking im- 
| threw away his cigar, straight- 
and carefully hid the laughter 
face as he took off his 


it said. 


came to her 


later, Sheffield Wayne, 


vatiently, 

ened up, 
that lay in his 
hat. 

As Frances Brent turned the corner 
of the road, and saw ahead of her the 
figure at the gate, a long-unused touch 
of histrionic ability overtook her. It 
was not exactly coquetry, nor yet invi- 
tation, but probably the best of both of 
these; an inheritance from generations 
of women educated to please. 

She drew the horse up at the gate, and 
regarded the figure there with eyes that 
held no recognition—eyes of leaf brown, 
whose blankness contradicted the pink 
flush of her cheeks and the red excite- 
ment of her full lips. 
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“I beg your pardon,” she said lightly, 
“but I am looking for Phaéthon, son of 
Apollo, who, contrary to the usual story 
about him, has driven the Chariot of the 
Sun along the Coast Road, and had to 
abandon it and call for help from a 
woman. I am sent to bring him safely 
home. Have you seen him about?” 

“T saw him some time ago,” said 
Wayne. “But he is not in the least a 
chap who would call on a woman for 
help, or one who could be led any place 
with safety, even home.” 

“Why, then he must be older than I 
thought,” said Frances. “All men in 
their first youth call on women to help 
them, and can be led by them.” 

“Alas,” said Wayne, “you speak quite 
truly. This Phaéthon was not young 
enough to merit your attention. And 
because he would not go home, in the 
nursery fashion you mention, he has 
been destroyed. I am left to tell you 
the sad story of his end.” 

Frances drew a tighter rein on her 
curveting horse. 

“Do you come from the gods who 
caused his destruction, or from the men 
who witnessed it?” 

“From both,” proclaimed Wayne. 

“How shall I know you come from 
the gods?” 

“There is no knowing such a thing. 
You must feel it, and so believe.” 

“And how, then, believing it, shall I 
discern that you are also mortal? 

“Let me come up beside you. You 
have but to look into my face, which, so 
far, you have not done.” 

Frances let a soft smile reward this 
bold speech, and, without waiting for 
her permission, Wayne took his seat be- 
side her. 

“Do not turn back. This road will 
take you to Sheffield by another way. 
Now let me have the reins, while you 
look at me by way of reassuring your- 
self about my mortality.” 

She relinquished the reins, but did not 
turn her head. 

“I am blinded by your immortality. 
I cannot look.” 

Wayne sent her a swift glance. This 
was a new and unguessed woman. Her 
low voice had always been attractive to 
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him, but he had not heard it before, save 
as it came to him in the sedatest of ac- 
cents. Now it held laughter, and mock- 
ery, and beguilement. And the flushed 
face with its lowered lids bore the same 
message. Wayne was literally astounded 
at its beauty. She was, then, more than 
the capable woman, rarely pleasant to 
look on. She had grace, and that thing 
for which men have striven, and fought, 
and hunted—allure. The accident that 
placed her at his side on a deserted 
country road, following tindisguised 
avoidance of him in his own house, 
made the occasion but the more piquant 
to Wayne. She was the inaccessible 
woman, the difficult one, and, therefore, 
both her nearness to him and the provo- 
cation of her manner had the flavor of 
charm. 

“You were going to tell me about the 
destruction of Phaéthon,” Frances re- 
minded him, 

Wayne sent his mind back with some 
stiffness to the days of his college trans- 
lations, trying to grip the old myth. 

“Was it not Phaéthon,” said Wayne, 
“who handed down to a world, already 
oppressed by Eternal Sameness and by 
Everlasting Routine, that devastating 
doctrine that ‘The middle way is the 
safest one’? That is what makes the 
bourgeois. That is the belief that cre- 
ates middle-class people. And wherever 
a man or woman clings to that doctrine, 
or seeks safety that way, he becomes 





hopelessly mediocre.” 

I‘rances laughed a little, rippling 
cadence that made Wayne think, for no 
reason that he could immediately dis- 
cover, of kisses. 

“You are doubtless right about the 
doctrine,” she said; ‘but you are wrong 
about Phaéthon’s originating it. He 
neither chose the middle way nor ad- 
vised it. Of what use to be Apollo’s 
son and limit one’s ambition by safety? 
On the contrary, you recall, Apollo of- 
fered him wealth, and fame, and beauty, 
and success—every joy the world held 
—but he declined them all, and chose 
instead to be a god for a day; not to 
have, but to do; and to do the most dan- 
gerous and most thrilling thing in all the 
world, the thing even the other gods 














could not do. That was not the choice 
of a bourgeois, but of the greatest of 
aristocrats,” 

Wayne gave her a quick glance. 

“It is true,” he said. ‘And you—do 
you like this Phaéthon, who undertook 
a task too large for him, and could not 
prevail against his gods?” 

“Yes,” she mused. ‘Yes, I like a man 
who would refuse the gifts of the world 
for one half day of infinite power. Do 
you remember what the naiads wrote 
on his tomb?” 

“How should I remember a_ thing 
like that. I marvel at your memory.” 

As he spoke, Wayne gave her an- 
other quick look. Who could she be, 
this mere girl, absolutely capable both 
in a business office and in a pretentious 
home, with a culture that matched her 
charm of manner, and was so lightly 
accented that it betrayed its having been 
bred in the bone? 

“It is true,” said Frances thoughtful- 
ly, “the world moves too fast these days 
for aman to remember Ovid. And now- 
adays naiads do not talk English.” 

“Do you remember Ovid?’ said 
Wayne curiously. 

“Not verbatim. Yet I do recall some 
of Phaéthon’s epitaph. As nearly as I 
can translate the Latin, it runs: ‘He 
could not rule his Father’s car of fire, 
yet that he should have so aspired 
makes him more Godlike!’ ” 


“Good heavens!” said Wayne. ‘You 
are much too young to know all the 
things you know. Who taught you 
Latin?” 


“My sponsors in baptism,” said 
l‘rances, laughing. 

“IL think,” said Wayne, “that you 
must have been baptized in Greek fire.” 

“Why, that is gunpowder!” protested 
Frances. “Am I so explosive?” 

“You are so surprising.” 

frances rested her brown eyes on 
Wayne for a moment. 

“Gunpowder is also dangerous,” she 
said, 

“It has to be carefully handled. All 
surprising things do, do they not? 
They are sometimes dangerous just be- 
cause they are so surprising. They find 
us unprepared.” 
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“Like wit,” suggested Frances. “The 
effectiveness of wit lies in its sudden 
surprise. That is the reason a baby 
laughs when you say ‘Boo!’ ” 

“Oh!” said Sheffield Wayne. This 
was, indeed, a woman whose possibili- 
ties he had not yet gauged. “You will 
drive me to extremes yet.” 

“I wonder,” mused Frances, “if you 
could stand being scorched or frozen.” 

“T have been both in your very pres- 
ence, mademoiselle. Where were your 
eyes?” 

“Cast down, doubtless, before my em- 
ployer, as befits a girl in service,” said 
Frances mockingly. 

“Good God!" said Wayne below his 
breath. 

Silence fell between them, as heavily 
weighted with significance as any speech 
could have been. Then Wayne seemed 
to arrive at some new decision. They 
approached a place where another road 
branched off from the main road. 
Wayne turned his horse into the less- 
traveled road. 

Wayne had known before that 
Frances was a woman with whom a 
man could be silent, yet he had time to 
consider it anew before his road termi- 
nated in a lodge with high iron gates 
that divided it from an elm-bordered 
road beyond. 

A lodgekeeper in uniform unfastened 
the gate, and removed his cap in saluta- 
tion. 

I‘rances looked about her in surprise, 
and Wayne explained. 

“This is the country club you have 
probably heard of since you came to 
Sheffield. I want to run in a moment 
to get my wrist tied up. It is only a 
short distance from home, and Laney 
will probably be here, and can do it for 
me without my having to break in on 
his one afternoon of recreation by sum- 
moning him to Sheffield.” 

“TI remember,” said Frances, in a low 
voice, “that Brooks did say you had 
sprained your wrist. And you are driv- 
ing!” 

“It is no matter about the driving.” 

Frances gave him a curious look. She 
knew quite well that it must have oc- 
curred to him that it would probably 
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occasion comment if he drove to the 
country club with a strange young wom- 
an, who was unchaperoned, and whose 
recognition as his house manager was 
not beyond the range of possibility. 
She. did not believe that he would sub- 
ject either her or himself to this prob- 
able comment merely to save a doctor 
a little trouble or to get a sprained wrist, 
with which he was able to drive, bound 
up a half hour sooner than it could have 
been done at home. 

She must, therefore, impute to him a 
motive distressingly unpleasant, or she 
must believe him careless of any social 
conventions that interfered with him— 
or—it suddenly occurred to her that 
this little episode might be one that 
Sheffield Wayne was turning into some 
test of her efficiency in a direction he 
had been unable hitherto to determine. 

Wayne turned suddenly, and caught 
her look. He returned it with a quick, 
understanding survey. 

“I have been considering,” he said, 
“just what answer | could make to ‘eyes 
cast down as befits a girl in service’-— 
coming from you. I think this is the 
only answer I[ can make.” 

He indicated the clubhouse they were 
approaching. On the corner of the ter- 
race, overlooking the water, a gay 
group of men and women were having 
tea. Their laughter could be heard even 
at that distance; and Frances saw, as 
she looked at them, that several of them 
had turned their heads to observe 
Wayne’s approach. 

“Of course, you realize,” said 
Frances, “that there is nothing else for 
me to do save to go with you. I cannot 
very well get out and walk back. Yet 
I would prefer, unless you order other- 
wise, to stay in the runabout while you 
have your wrist fixed.” 

Wayne looked quietly at the group on 
the terrace. 

“If,” he said, “you could put aside for 
a half hour these two things—your ab- 
normal sense of what you call your em- 
ployment, and your excellent sense of 
what you think is fitting conduct for 
such employment—I should be glad. 


And I believe the short change would 
be good for you. 


I have just discov- 


ered that you can be histrionic ; that you 
have the priceless gift of playing games. 
Suppose, now, that you play at this 
game for a few minutes—you are a girl 
I know and have encountered most for- 
tunately when I needed help. You have 
kindly volunteered to drive me home, 
and I have asked you, on the way, to 
have tea with me at my club—and you 
have accepted.” 

“Since I am unchaperoned, it implies 
that I know you rather well, does it 
not?” asked Frances, the ghost of a 
smile lurking in the eyes with which she 
surveyed the audience before whom she 
was asked to play this game. 

“TI think you can carry that off, too,” 
said Wayne. 

Then his voice became formal with a 
suggestion of massed conventions. He 
addressed himself to a woman so well 
placed socially that she could afford to 
ignore the very formality he implied. 

“Miss Brenton, would you mind stop- 
ping for tea at my club while I have 
my wrist tied up? You can telephone 
home, and see if everything is all right 
while I am in the doctor’s hands.” 

“T shall not mind, Mr. Wayne,” said 
Frances coolly. 

Wayne handed the horse over to the 
boy at the club steps, and helped 
Frances down with just that extra touch 
of attention that proclaims that a man 
is honored by a woman’s permission, 
As he moved up the steps at her side, he 
gave her a lightning glance of appraisal. 

She was wearing a rose linen gown 
of exquisite simplicity; the first new 
gown her improved finances had _ per- 
mitted. On her russet hair rested a hat, 
with one great pink rose at its side. Her 
leaf-brown eyes and her charming color 
were perfectly framed and accented. 

“She knows how to dress,” said 
Wayne to himself. 

And then he became aware that she 
was moving beside him down the ter- 
race with that absolute ease that not 
even the well born and trained always 
achieve with naturalness; the ease that 
remains coolly unconcerned under scru- 
tiny whether pronounced or veiled, and 
that while recognizing itself as ob- 
served, yet creates an atmosphere of re- 
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serve about itself that is protection from 
any intrusion. 

From the group of watching men and 
women, a man rose suddenly and came 
toward them. 

“Gardiner!” exclaimed Wayne, smil- 
ing at Frances. 

But Gardiner did not smile as he took 
in the pleasant picture the two made 
strolling across the terrace of the coun- 
try club on a quiet Sunday afternoon 
when there were only a few people 
there. He knew quite well that Shef- 
field Wayne appeared so seldom with a 
woman that it could not help but be 
conspicuous when he did. He reached 
Frances with an angry look at Wayne. 

“This is extraordinary,” said Gar- 
diner shortly. 

Wayne left the answer to Frances. 
But he confessed to sharp curiosity over 
what it would be. Surface breeding 
would explain. The real thing would 
not offer such an indignity to itself. 

“How fortunate,” said Frances soft- 
ly, “that I should not miss you! Were 
you going to see Alice while you were 
so near us—or have you seen her?” 

Wayne's watchful eyes lit. The sim- 
ple inquiry restrained Gardiner from 
questions of his own, and necessitated 
recognition of his professional position. 

“T have seen Alice,” said Gardiner, 
looking straight into the clear brown 
eyes with entire comprehension of his 
disadvantage. “I came especially to see 
her—and you—on the only free after- 
noon that I have had for a fortnight. 
Then I came over here to consult with 
Doctor Laney, whom I had been told 
was here—after I found Alice had been 
left with the housekeeper and you were 
gone.” 

“Ts it not splendid that Alice is well 
enough for me to leave her once in a 
while?” said Frances, her low, pleased 
voice demanding sympathy. 

Wayne gave Gardiner a level glance, 
and then looked beyond him at the 
group the doctor had left. He bowed 
to them as they called his name. Then 
he turned to Frances. 

“There are the Jeffreys, and the 
Carleton Thornes, and Judge Wallace. 
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There is the archdeacon, too. I want 
you to meet them all, Miss Brenton. 
They are good friends of mine. Come, 
Gardiner, leave off your guide and coun- 
selor and friend responsibilities a mo- 
ment, and we will join you at tea.” 

The names Wayne had pronounced 
were known to I’rances with that famil- 
iarity high social prestige brings, even 
to those who are not in the social world. 
She looked at them with interest, and 
any anxiety she might have had disap- 
peared. It is only at the hands of the 
underbred that a stranger meets with 
unkindness. 

Frances found a deep wicker chair 
waiting for her. She heard soft voices 
greet her at Wayne's presentation. No- 
body inquired the whereabouts of her 
usual place of living, or, indeed, any 
other facts about her. Sheffield Wayne 
was, as he had said, their friend. If 
he presented a beautiful girl to them 
with whom he had been driving alone, 
they found it interesting but acceptable. 
They did know that it was unusual, and, 
being entirely accustomed to the process 
popularly known as putting two and two 
together, they scented either a coming 
betrothal or an actual one. 

Frances found herself next to a pi- 
quant woman with gay, observant eyes 
and charming laughter. 

“IT am Mrs. Carleton Thorne,” said 
this woman softly. ‘You could never 
tell us apart the way we were bunched 
when we were presented. May I give 
you cream and sugar in your tea.” 

When Frances received her cup, Mrs. 
Thorne looked up at Wayne, who stood 
behind her. 

“Sheff, are you going to make us rich 
now that we have all held on to our 
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Virginia Gas; 

“If you stand by me, Amy, I will do 
my best.” 

The archdeacon put his teacup on the 
table. 

“T used to know Frank Brent,” he 
said. “It was years ago when we were 
in college. I never hear of Virginia Gas 
without thinking of him. It was too 
bad that he died so young.” 

“He was not of those who could have 
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grown old,” said Wayne quietly. “And 
he was far too finely made for stress 
and strain.” 

“A pity!’ Judge Wallace answered. 
“We need more of just such men. The 
world is so hurried now it has no time 
for charm and grace of manner in its 
men. We have no more like Frank 
Brent these days. I wonder if he ever 
said the wrong thing.” 

“Oh, he was more than mere manner, 
judge,” said Wayne. “He had creative 
brains. That was the part of him we 
needed more than the other. Anybody 
can, with care, observe the social con- 
ventions.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Thorne. ‘*No- 
body can observe them with care. Is it 
not so, Miss Brenton?” she concluded, 
drawing Frances deftly into the con- 
versation. 

Frances felt Wayne’s gray eyes on 
her. 

“It is not,” said Frances, “until one 
ceases to observe the social conventions 
with care that one achieves command of 
them, is it?” 

“You are quite 
Thorne promptly. 

Gardiner’s eyes passed from Shef- 
fie! Wayne to Frank LBrent’s daughter, 
and protest rose hot within him. 

“We all recall,” Frances’ low voice 
Was explaining, “the story of the newly 
arrived woman who wished to be taught 
good form, and, after painfully learning 
just what to do, she found every rule 
being broken by those she wished most 
to resemble. ‘But, madam,’ said her in- 
structor, ‘it is only after you know the 
rules that you may safely break them.’ ” 

“You must know any rule that you 
want to break safely,” said Sheffield 
Wayne. “The instructor was right.” 

“Yet good manners are not really 
rules, are they?” said Frances lightly. 

Gardiner spoke suddenly. “What are 
they, then?” 

“Are they not a matter of feeling? 
Kindliness, grace, the elimination of the 
awkward situation by ease and simplic- 
ity,” said Frances. Her low voice was 


right,” said Mrs. 


that of the woman perfectly assured of 
herself. 





Mrs. Thorne smiled. 

“Surely! And that makes pleasant 
manners a personal thing. Meantime, 
archdeacon, if you will call the waiter, 
I shall order more hot water for this 
tea.” 

“And I,” said Wayne to Frances, 
“will excuse myself a moment, and ask 
Gardiner to tie up my wrist.” He spoke 
to Gardiner across the table. “Gardiner, 
I was on my way to town in my car, 
and we ran into a pig at the same mo- 
ment that we reached a patch of gravel 
in front of Melbourne’s farm on the 
Coast Road. We stopped so suddenly, 
it flung me forward on my wrist. Also 
we injured the pig, and, what was 
worse, had to repair the automobile. If 
Miss Brenton had not come by, I think 
I should have had to walk here. Mel- 
bourne was so angry about his pig, he 
wouldn't hitch up to take me home. 
Brooks won't get the car in shape inside 
of a couple of hours.” 

“Why didn’t you pay him for his pig, 
Wayne?” said Jeffrey. 

“T did. But he would not let me buy 
his buggy. He said his best hen was 
setting on prize eggs in his buggy, and 
no money could pay him to remove her.” 

“Oh, come now, Wayne,” said Judge 
Wallace, “he just didn’t want to help 
you out. No hen——” 

A low cry interrupted him. For 
Wayne had turned suddenly just as the 
waiter approached with the boiling wa- 
ter, ready to place it before Mrs. 
Thorne. He had been holding it high 
up, and \Vayne’s sudden movement 
struck his elbow, and the boiling water 
poured over frances’ shoulder and 
down her arm. 

Gardiner sprang toward her, for her 
face had whitened with pain. Wayne 
gave a savage exclamation. 

“Salad oil, quick!” said Gardiner to 

the waiter. ‘“‘That’s the nearest thing 
you can get. Hurry!” 
" He toox up Frances’ hand. The skin 
below the elbow was already blistering. 
Wayne did not wait for the horrified 
waiter’s lagging step. He dashed into 
the dining room, and returned, with al- 
most incredible speed, with the oil. 

“Will you hold Miss Frances’ arm 








while I cut her sleeve?” said Gardiner 
curtly to Wayne. 

Wayne laid fingers whose sudden 
trembling he had to control beneath the 
scalded elbow, and looked into Frances’ 
eyes with a face as white as her own. 
Gardiner slipped a knife under the linen 
sleeve, and cut it to the shoulder. 
Where the sleeve had touched her arm, 
pieces of skin came away with it. 

“My God!” said Wayne, but Frances 
said no word. 

“It is just your arm,” said Gardiner, 
beginning to tear the napkins from the 
tea table into a bandage. “The water 
did not touch your neck?” 

Wayne sent his troubled eyes from 
the girl's face to the white neck above 
the low collar of her rose gown. Merci- 
fully it was uninjured. The doctor 
worked swiftly and deftly. 

“Will you have a little brandy, Miss 
Brenton?” said Mrs. Thorne pitifully. 

“No, thank you. But I will have— 
something—some more tea, I think, as 
soon as Doctor Gardiner is through.” 

Gardiner finished with his bandage. 

“That will do until I get you home. 
I think you had better go at once.” 

“Will you have our machine, 
Wayne?” asked Judge Wallace. 

Frances flashed a troubled look at 
Wayne. If somebody else drove them 
home, an explanation could not be 
avoided. 

“T have my car here,” said Gardiner. 
“T will drive Miss Frances home—and 
\\ iyne, too.” 

Mrs. Thorne held a hot cup of tea to 
Frances’ lips. 

“T am so sorry,” she murmured as 
lrances drank it. “You must let us 
know how you are. Doctor, will it leave 
a scar?” 

“T hope not,” said Gardiner. 

He summoned his car, and, with 
Wayne, took Frances to the steps. 

“IT hope it won’t scar, Sheff,” said 
Mrs. Thorne to Wayne as the three left 
the party. “She is so beautiful, and her 
arms———”’ 

“Don’t, Amy,” said Wayne shortly. 
“Good-by, Tl let you know about it in 
a few days.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Frances Brent had not been really 
watched over and cared for since her 
childhood days. She had fought her 
lonely fight of independence with no en- 
couragement and no sympathy. 

And now she became suddenly the 
one around whom a dozen watchful peo- 
ple anxiously revolved. Because of her, 
the pulse of the household was astir. 
She discovered how pleasant the kind- 
ness of service that is personal can be, 
and that to be loved is to be indispensa- 
ble, than which there is no better thing 
on earth. 

Sheffield Wayne made her enforced 
quietness and her inability to elude him 
into a thrilling thing. He insisted that 
if he had not taken her to the country 
club, she would not have met with the 
accident, and that she must permit him 
some way of easing his responsibility. 

There ensued long, quiet days of 
pleasant companionship that Wayne 
was clever enough to interrupt frequent- 
ly and to vary quite wonderfully. 

Alice was never far from them 
whether they talked of books or dis- 
cussed music, or compared the heavens 
above with the earth beneath and the 
waters under the earth. Sometimes, 
victorious in a close argument, Wayne 
would leave Frances on the upstairs 
sleeping porch, where she spent most 
of her convalescence, and go galloping 
down the road, to return with some new 
flower, or some old book from the vil- 
lage, or a laughing account of adven- 
ture. And, in spite of the pain of her 
arm, Frances found herself waking with 
a song in her heart in the morning and 
sleeping with a smile on her lips at 
night. 

On the afternoon that Gardiner had 
brought Wayne and Frances back from 
the club; he had had a sharp quarrel 
with Wayne. It had occurred after he 
had done all that was possible for 
Frances, and had gone down to the li- 
brary to bind up Wayne’s wrist. The 
result had been that Wayne had asked 
Doctor Laney to make the daily visit 
necessary for the dressing of Frances’ 
arm. Frances had made no comment on 
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this. Indeed, she had expected it, know- 
ing how busy Gardiner was. 

“Tf your arm scars,” said Wayne on 
the day the dressing was finally to be 
removed for good, “I shall never for- 
give myself. You will let me see it as 
soon as the doctor is through?” 

“Yes,” said Frances, looking away 
from the gray eyes fastened on her face. 
“There comes Doctor Laney now.” 

They had been sitting on the upstairs 
veranda, and Frances rose, and met 
Doctor Laney as he came up the stairs. 
The two went into her room near the 
end of the hall. Wayne took out a 
cigar, and reflected that he had now no 
further excuse to linger at Sheffield. He 
must go back to town, and pick up the 
threads he had left in the hands of Bay- 
liss for the drawing in of the network 
with which he hoped to snare Harding 
and control Virginia Gas. Miss Bren- 
ton was now well, and his responsibility 
in the matter reasonably discharged. 

“Only,” said Wayne to himself, 
“neither her illness, nor my part in it, 
was the real reason for my staying 
here.” 

He smoked steadily, and considered 
the real reason as he looked out at the 
late afternoon sun making a path of 
gold across the water; and he was so 
absorbed that he did not hear the doctor 
taking congratulatory leave of his pa- 
tient, and did not realize he had gone 
until he saw him stop on the driveway 
some distance from the house to talk 
with Alice. 

Wayne waited a moment, and then 
rose and moved down the hall. Before 
Frances’ half-closed door he paused, 
and knocked softly. He had never been 
in her room, and he gave it a quick 
glance while he waited for her to come 
to the door. 

“Yes?” said Frances. 
opened the door wider. 

She. came to him quickly, and he 
looked at her in silence. She had put 
on a rose negligee open at the throat, 
and with sleeves that fell away f 


And Wayne 


from 
the shoulders to permit the doctor to 
remove the dressing from her arm. 
White-throated and bare-armed, she 
Wayne took a 


was incredibly lovely. 


long breath, striving to regain a sud- 
denly endangered self-control. 

“Oh—is it you?” said Frances, and a 
surge of color swept her face. 

A woman blushing under a man’s look 
appeals to a hundred primal impulses of 
both passion and power. Wayne stead- 
ied his voice. 

“T could not wait. I had to find out 
if your arm was scarred.” 

She made him no answer, but with an 
exquisitely shy gesture she held out her 
arm to him. The man took one step 
over her threshold, and laid his hands 
under her arm, lifting it while he bent 
his head and scanned its white round- 
ness with searching eyes. 

“Not a mark,” he murmured. 

Yet he did not release her arm, and, 
as the seconds passed, Frances could 
feel the touch of his fingers creep into 
the flesh beneath them, where the re- 
joicing blood caught at it, and set her 
to trembling. She knew perfectly that, 
flushing under the man’s look, trembling 
beneath his touch, he was drawing her 
toward him. [or a moment the per- 
fume of her hair was about him; the 
yielding of her lovely young body in his 
arms; the bare, white arms upon his 
neck—then she was gone ; down the hall 
to the back of the house; a whisper of 
rose drapery, a gleam of satin skin. 


Wayne returned to the hall, and 
closed the door of her room. His face 
was white. He stood still for some 


minutes. Then he spoke in a low voice 
that was new even to himself: 

“| shall marry no other woman. Yet 
if she could go away from me, then, at 
that moment of passion, it is not yet 
time to ask her.” 

Frances did not appear at dinner, and 
an hour later \Wayne left for town. 

Frances, wakeful on her pillow, came 
finally to a decision. Just a little more 
time at Sheffield and Alice would be 
well. Frances felt she could not leave 
now unless she was forced to. She 
would, at least, stay until Wayne came 
again, and she could find what his atti- 
tude toward her was. And she must 
obtain other work to do before she gave 
up what she had. There was also Vir- 
ginia Gas, and there was—she acknowl- 











edged it with quickened breath--there 
was also Sheffield Wayne. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Wayne did not come the next week, 
though it continued hot, and all New 
York that could scrape up the money 
to get away over Sunday did so. 
Frances watched the papers carefully 
for mention of Wayne, and found it 
only in connection with Virginia Gas, 
whose stock was rising under a demand 
that could not apparently be supplied. 
She took careful note of every scrap of 
news about it; the stockholders’ meeting 
to be held in two weeks; the comment 
on a probable new election of officers; 
guesses at new activities and arrange- 
ments with other companies. Then she 
hunted up John Harding's address in the 
telephone book. 

Another week passed without bring- 
ing Sheffield Wayne. 

(sardiner,ran down for a half hour 
between trains. He found Alice so 
nearly well that her return to town 
would be no longer dangerous. He 
made careful inquiry concerning 
Wayne’s visits to his own house. 

“You will be fortunate, Miss l’rances, 
if he does not come down for the week- 
‘nd with a half dozen men.” 

Frances laughed. And Gardiner 
looked at her in surprise. He had not 
remembered hearing her laugh for a 

' ” 


long time. The weeks of rest, of out 
door sleeping, of sunshine, and good 
food had done almost as much for her 
as they had for Alice. The delicately 


1 


rounded oval of her face had taken on 
a rich color that told a welcome story 
to the doctor. But there was more than 
that. He could not say if it was absence 
of worry or the presence of the new 
and interesting things about her, but she 
seemed to move in a kind of radiance of 
well-being. It was as if she were really 
happy in spite of the precariousness of 
her position. 

“You like it, do you not?” said the 
ck ctor, : 

“Oh, this is what I was made for 
this home world.” 

“And the business world ?” 
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“It has fitted me for a better conduct 
of home things. Even a home world 
must be founded on business. Much 
money was being wasted here, and there 
were all kinds of other leakages. I have 
saved more than double my own salary 
since I came.” 

Gardiner pondered over these things 
on his return to the city. So far, he had 
heard no criticism of any sort, nor 
found any one who appeared to be 
even remotely concerned over Sheffield 
Wayne’s new housekeeper. 


At the end of the third week, Shef- 
field Wayne again came to his home. 
Frances had said to herself that it was 
Virginia Gas that was keeping him in 
town, and she had marveled that ab- 
sence sometimes pleads louder for a man 
than any presence. For it permits ideal- 
ism to thrive, and it brings to the sur- 
face little touches of impatience, occa- 
sional fears of oneself, and now and 
then a nameless thing she tried to call 
longing. These things: are builders of 
preference in a woman's heart. Love, 
for all that it sometimes springs full 
grown from first meetings, is never sud- 
den. Even at first sight, hundreds of 
slow years have prepared the way for 
its swift congeniality. 

There was no way for Frances to 
know that Wayne had stayed away be- 
cause of the very strength of his impulse 


to come. He had finally concluded to 
come on the day Frances had sent him 
her second monthly expenditure ac- 


count, if only to tell her how great an 
improvement it was over anything of 
the kind that had reached him before. 

“She has a brain for figures,” he 
mused. ‘There is not a wasted penny 
here. For years this place has been 
disgustingly mismanaged.” 

He did not see Frances until an hour 
after he came. His rooms were spot- 
less. There were a few flowers about 
them, not enough to get in his way, 
merely a reminder that somebody had 
looked forward to his coming.. He 
bathed and dressed, immaculate in white 
flannels, and then, as before, he sent 
Johns to ask Miss Brenton to come to 
the front porch. 
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For a moment, when she came, he 
merely stared at her. Even her hair 
seemed to have added sheen to its rust 
color; russet and red she stood before 
him, with glowing and vivid beauty. 

And, for the mounting wave of long- 
ing rising within him, Wayne found no 
other words than: ‘How well you 
look !” 

“And how tired you look,” she an- 
swered. “The town is eating you alive, 
with its heat and its work.” 

“How is Alice?” 

“Only this morning the doctor said 
her heart had been normal for a week. 
I should call that well; but he says she 
must go slowly a little while longer. It 
will be safe to take her back to town 
as soon as it is cooler. She looks bet- 
ter than I ever remember to have seen 
her. Sheffield has done wonders for 
both of us.” 

“T am glad.” 

“You will believe me when I tell you 
that I am so grateful I can find no 
words for it?” 

Sheffield Wayne took a desperate hold 
of himself, for, as she thanked him, 
there came into her eyes a new and ut- 
terly fascinating shyness. [or all her 
self-possession, she had not been able 
to forget one moment’s vivid nearness. 

“Your arm is quite well?” said 
Wayne. 

There was no reason for the simple 
inquiry to call the color to her face, but 
it did, and Wayne took refuge in the ac- 
counts she had sent him. Yet it was 
small refuge, for, as he spread them on 
the table, Frances sat down beside him, 
and the perfume of her rosy youth and 
health enveloped him. 

Presently he asked for Alice, and, 
when she came, he made her hunt 
through his pockets for all kinds of 
things baby dolls need. She perched on 
his knee with little waterfalls of laugh- 
ter, and soft, little ohs and ahs as she 
untied the packages. 

“Oh, how does a big man know about 
little, baby dolls, Fanny?” said Alice, 
looking up from her treasures with her 
face aglow. 

Frances, tender-eyed, shook her head. 

“T have no idea, Alice. There seems 


to be some way of finding out other peo- 
ple’s needs that a big man here and there 
discovers, I think it must be an especial 
gift. 

“It is too bad, Mr. Wayne, that you 
haven't any little girls of your own.” 

Wayne locked at Frances over Alice's 
head. 

“You see, I am doing the best that I 
can,” he said. 

Alice returned to her inquiry. 

“Tell me,” she coaxed, “how you 
found these socks. Look, Fanny, the 
dearest little, knitted socks !” 

“Oh, anybody knows babies wear 
socks,” Wayne answered. 

l‘rances had a sudden vision of a 
quiet man, with his fingers on the pulse 
of a half hundred tremendous business 
plans, turning them and twisting them, 
and driving them to success. She re- 
called him as she had seen him every 
day for a year, concentrated and effica- 
cious, dictating to her as to a machine, 
and requiring perfect work. 

Wayne chuckled. 

“You know,” he said, “I stood in 
front of the doll-shop window, trying to 
find inspiration there, for a quarter of 
an hour this noon. And Brooks sat in 
the car, and looked at me as if he was 
sure I was headed for softening of the 
brain. Then, just as I turned to go in 
the shop, I found Harding had been 
watching me. Brooks said he had gone 
past me, and then returned, in evident 
astonishment, and stood beside me f 
some minutes. Had I known, I ild 
have prolonged it—nothing could be bet- 
ter for me just now than to have Hard- 
ing believe- well, what he seemed to be- 
lieve when I began to buy doll rattles 
and milk bottles. So, you see, Alice, | 
killed two birds with one stone.” 

Alice did not see, and whatever it was 
that Frances saw, laid the softest of ex- 
pressions in her brown eyes and the 
tenderest of tones in her voice. Wayne 
had never recalled so delightful a din- 
ner. Almost for the first time in his 
life he found himself absolutely happy. 
He had not believed such rest, and such 
kindness, and such understanding were 
in the world. 

Yet, after dinner, when Alice had 
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gone to bed, and Wayne paced the flags 
of the veranda downstairs waiting for 
the hour he hoped had now come, there 
was no sign of Frances. Wayne waited 
with what patience he could, and then, 
just as he concluded to go after her, she 
appeared at the doorway. 

“Mr. Wayne’ —her soft voice came to 
him hesitantly —“ Billings’ little boy has 
the croup again, and I must run down to 
the stables to help them until Doctor 
Laney comes. Johns is to leave the side 
door open for me—if you do not mind ?” 

“They ask too much of you, Miss 
Frances,” said Wayne angrily. 

“They lose their heads,” she an- 
swered. “It is a terrible thing to see a 
child you care for gasping for breath. 
Good night, Mr. Wayne.” 

“Shall I not take you to the stables?” 

“Billings himself is waiting for me. 
He came in a great hurry. I will not 
keep them waiting.” 

When she had left him, Wayne found 
his disappointment almost beyond en- 
durance. These flimsy things that built 
a wall between this girl and himself 
were things it seemed to him a man 
might sweep away with a wave of his 
hand; yet there he was alone on the 
veranda— and she—she was as unreach- 
able as if she were miles away instead 
of in his own house. 

\ dull ache of doubt caught at his 
heart. Suppose, after all, he should lose 
her. Suppose he could not make her 
care for him; suppose she would not 
take what he had to offer 
eyes grew cold, measuring this possibil- 
ity. His mouth narrowed into a grim 
line. After all, an easy victory was not 
sO greatly to his taste. The difficulties 
that lay before a man in his winning of 
a woman were but the test of the worth 
of both. He could not have so greatly 
loved a woman less proud. 

Wayne flung himself into the porch 
hammock, and went back step by step 
over the hundred small, significant de- 
tails of his hours with Frances. 

“It has been she herself who has held 
me off—not outside things,” said Wayne 
to himself at length, and who shall say 
what inheritances of bygone centuries 
rose within him, adding the zest of con- 
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quest to his love? The man did not 
even smoke. He waited. 

The noises of the house slowly dwin- 
dled and died. Johns made his rounds, 
and disappeared. An hour of utter si- 
lence passed. Then Wayne heard Bill- 
ings’ voice at the side door in grateful 
protestation. He held himself from 
going to the door. Presently he heard 
I'rances moving softly about in the dim 
hall. Evidently she paused before the 
open door, wondering at it. Then she 
came out. Wayne saw her lift her face 
to the moonlit sky, and then follow the 
path of silver the moon was making on 
the water. He saw her fling wide her 
arms. 

“T Jove it all! I love it!” she whis- 
pered. 

For a_ breathless moment Wayne 
steeped himself in her beauty; the grace 
of the slim, white figure, the poise of 
the head, with its waves of soft hair, 
the exquisite, half-parted mouth. Then 
the Undenied gripped him. 

As Frances turned to go back into the 
house, she found herself held in a clasp 
soft as whispered love, strong as un- 
voiced passion. 

or a moment deadly fear struck her 
into helplessness. She lay still in the 
man’s arms. Then, as his face was 
buried in the hollow of her neck, and 
she felt his lips on throat and chin, her 
fear caught at the old habit of hate for 
strength. He could feel her grow cold 
and quiet even under his kisses. 

“T am a guest of your house,” she 
said, ‘Let me go.” 

“You are the woman I love,” he an- 
swered, “and I will not let you go.” 

Yet he had not counted on the supple- 
ness of her used muscles that had grown 
with the service that led her from gar- 
den to attic, from house to beach in 
ceaseless activity. Even as his lips 
moved toward her own, and his clasp 
of her loosened instinctively, she was 
gone; slipping from him with a sudden 
wrench of his fingers and a lithe turn 
of her body. There was an echo of 
hurrying feet, and——quiet. 

Wayne stared at the door, and his 
face went white. 

A half hour later, Frances, leaning 
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her burning face in her hands as she 
knelt at the window of her room, heard 
the whir of a motor as it came from the 
stable to the house. She shrank behind 
the window curtain, and watched until 
she could see Brooks bring the car to 


a stop while Sheffield Wayne entered. 
“To town, Brooks. 
back suddenly.” 
Frances Brent stared after the motor, 
shivering as with cold. 


I have been called 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was the next morning at eleven 
that a special messenger brought a letter 
to Sheffield for Miss Frances Brenton. 
It was sealed with wax, and to be deliv- 
ered to her personally. It contained but 
two sentences—one of three words, one 
of five. 

But Miss Brenton was not there, and 
so could not know that a concise and 
formal offer of marriage was held by a 
perplexed messenger with instructions 
that took into no account the lady’s re- 
turn to town. Early that morning 
Frances had left Alice with Doctor 
Laney and his wife. Eleven o'clock, 
that saw Wayne’s perplexed messenger 
turned from his door with an undeliv- 
ered letter, found Frances Brent emerg- 
ing from John Harding's office, escorted 
by Mr. Harding himself, who put her 
into a taxicab with the utmost defer- 
ence. 

“T will let you know some time this 
afternoon, Mr. Harding,” said Frances 
as Harding paused with the open door 
of the cab in his hand. 

“T will meet any other offer, Miss 
Brent,” said Harding. 

“Unless you will go over any other 
offer, Mr. Harding, it will not be much 
use for me to keep in mind anything 
more than your first figure. And I think 
I can do better than that.” 

“T—well, yes—I will go over any 
bona-fide offer—in reason,” said Hard- 
ing, with a sharp look at the girl. 

“Very well. I will let you know.” 

Harding closed the door lingeringly. 
He was loath to let her go. Who would 
have thought Frank Brent’s daughter— 
a mere girl—could understand this situ- 


ation so readily and be so excellent a 
bargainer? Not even his rapid figuring 
aloud had confused her; she had even 
corrected him. She evidently had a 
head for figures. It was Harding’s 
opinion that a woman did not add to 
her charm by understanding things that 
should be left to men. 


Wayne waited at his club for an an- 
swer to his letter to Frances. The of- 
fice had telephoned him that there was 
no news of Miss Brent. And Wayne, 
unable, because of the answer that might 
come to that early morning letter, to do 
anything but wait for it, sat thinking of 
Frank Brent and Virginia Gas in those 
intervals in which he dragged his mind 
away from Frances. 

They might have beaten John Hard- 
ing years ago just as he proposed to beat 
him to-morrow ; and if they had, Frank 
might be alive to-day, and very cer- 
tainly there would be knowledge of the 
whereabouts of his daughter. It was 
shockingly easy in so great a city for 
a girl, with no money and probably with 
no ability to support herself, to disap- 
pear. But what a thing to make a man 
uneasy even in his grave! He won- 
dered what would happen if some of the 
fathers who might have arranged in 
days of plenty for the protection of 
their wives and daughters could return. 
And, as he was wondering, Gardiner 
came into the room, and sat down beside 
him. He looked as if he had come in- 
tentionally, and so Wayne waited for 
him to speak. 

“My patient is about well, Wayne.” 

“IT suppose you have more than one 
patient, Gardiner. Which one is well, 
and ought I to congratulate you or be 
sorry for a removal of revenue?” 

But Gardiner had no complaisance in 
the face he turned sharply on Wayne. 
Frances had telephoned him that morn- 
ing, on her arrival in town, that she was 
arranging to come back, and, while that 
was all she had said, Gardiner meant 
to find out if anything disagreeable lay 
behind her sudden decision. 

“T have only one patient whom I dis- 
cuss with you, Wayne. If your project 
at Sheffield is entirely charitable, I 








want to tell you that the season of its 
necessity is over now, and Alice Brent 
can come back safely.” 

Wayne suddenly sat forward. His 
long, gray eyes sped a glance of intent 
inquiry at Gardiner. 

“\Vhat did you say?” he asked. 

“| said that Alice was so nearly well 
now that Miss Brent could bring her 
back with safety.” 

Wayne sat silent for what seemed a 
long time, then he broke into an ex- 
clamation that to Gardiner, preoccupied 
with his own idea, was utterly unintel- 
ligible. 

“In my own house!” he said, and re- 
peated it. “In my own house! And I, 
scarch—the world! Why, I might have 
known it the moment I saw her.” 

He fell into absorbed reverie. 

“I was blind, indeed,” he said at 
length, 

“See here, Wayne,” Gardiner broke 
out. “L want you to listen to me!” 

ut Wayne appeared neither to see 
nor hear. He leaned toward the push 
button that summoned a boy. 

“Get me Sheffield on the line, and tell 
them to send Miss Reilly to the phone.” 
hen he turned to Gardiner. “I sup- 
pose you do not know that | have had 
men scouring "New York for weeks to 
find Miss Brent. We at Sheffield have 
called her Brenton. Alice has called her 
Fanny. Jt did not occur to me that 
these names were too similar to be ac- 
cidental.”’ 

lle was silent again. Then he said 
in a low voice: 

“And her eyes—they are [rank 
Brent’s own eyes. That is the baffling 
sense of familiarity that has haunted 
me for so long. The whole face is like 
his. I was blind, indeed. And what 
must that house have meant to her? 
l’rank Brent’s daughter !”’ 

The boy summoned Wayne to the 
telephone. 

“Is that you, Reilly?” said Wayne. 

“Yes, Mr. Wayne.” 

“Reilly, I want to speak to Miss 
Frances, and I don’t want her to know 
it is I before she comes to the telephone. 
Will you call her ?” 
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“Oh, Mr. Wayne, Miss Frances is not 
here.” 

“Where is she, Reilly?” 

“She left early this morning, Mr. 
Wayne. I think she went to town. It 
looked to me, Mr. Wayne, as if she was 
fixin’ to leave for good. She left such 
long orders, and then she took little 
Miss Alice over to Doctor Laney’s. Of 
course, she has to come back for Miss 
Alice. You could leave word at Doctor 
Laney’s, Mr. Wayne. You can be sure 
she won't leave Miss Alice overnight.” 

“Reilly, when did Miss Frances leave 
Sheffield? At what time, I mean?” 

“Very early, sir.” 

“Too early for the messenger I sent 
down with a letter?’ asked Wayne. 

“Yes, Mr. Wayne. The boy has 
taken it back to your club.” 

“Very well, Reilly, that is all.” 

Wayne hung up the receiver and 
stared blankly before him for a few 
minutes. Then he returned to Gardiner. 

“Miss Brent has come up to town,” 
said Wayne briefly. “You will excuse 
me. They've been wanting me at the 
office for some time.” 

Gardiner rose. 

“Wayne,” he said, “this girl 

Over Wayne's face came a look of 
sudden anger. 

“Gardiner,” he interrupted, “this girl 
is not for any man’s discussion with me. 
Good morning.” 


” 





CHAPTER IX. 

Frances Brent unlatched the door of 
her small apartment, and looked at its 
dusty dreariness with a moment’s dis- 
may. She crossed the room, leaving the 
door open so that when she had un- 
closed a window there might be a draft 
to rid the air of a month’s mustiness. 
After the pleasant rooms at Sheffield, 
rooms planned by her own father, after 
the spaciousness and the freshness, the 
cool veranda and the deep lawns, these 
little rooms, the only place she could 
call her own, seemed desolate and intol- 
erably cramped. 

She unlocked her desk, first the outer 
leaf that let down, and then the more 
intricate lock where lay her father’s pa- 
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pers. From these she took a folded one 
that bore on its back the superscription : 


One hundred and fifty shares of the capi- 
tal stock of The Virginia Natural Gas Com- 
pany. Issue November 10, 19—, to Frances 
Allen Brent. 


In the market it was now worth 
eighty-six and a half, this stock that ear- 
lier in the summer she had described as 
not worth the paper it was written on. 
To John Harding it was worth double 
that. He had offered her twenty-five 
thousand dollars for it an hour ago. 
She wondered what it would be worth 
to Sheffield Wayne. Slow tears came 
into her eyes. It meant Alice’s chance 
to live in the open; it meant independ- 
ence, freedom from worry, the power 
to choose the manner of their living. 
And it was her father’s gift, made valu- 
able by—by Sheffield Wayne. 

And as she looked at it, swift steps 
came up the stairway, paused on the 
landing, sped down the hall, and waited 
at her open door. She turned from the 
desk with sudden panic, and looked into 


the eyes of the man who had held her 
in his arms—was it so long ago? 


“May . come in?” said Sheffield 
quietly. 

“Yes. I was wondering where I 
could find you.” And Frances fell un- 
accountably to shivering, though the 
place was close and warm. 

He did not close the door, but his 
very step as he came toward her made 
the room his own. 

“Why did you run away this morn- 
ing?” he asked abruptly, his long, gray 
eyes devouring her. 

Frances hesitated, struggling valiantly 
with this new tendency to shiver that 
seemed to presage some unknown weak- 
ness. Then she saw that he had seen 
it, for he put out his hand to her, and 
his face softened into a look she had 
not believed possible for him. It lent 
her sudden courage. She lifted her 
head, though she did not look at him. 

“Could it have been,” she said, “for 
the same reason that you ran away last 
night ?” 

He stepped back from her, and she 
waited for an answer that did not come. 


Then she said: “I had business in 
town.” 

As he still made no answer, she added 
with a little provocative intonation: “I 
had business with Mr. John Harding.” 

He was silent so long that the shiver- 
ing overtook her anew. When he did 
speak, his voice was low. 

“Not you! You cared too deeply for 
your father to so betray him.” 

A flame of color swept her face. 

“So you know ?” she said. 

“I have just found out—to-day.” 

“T had to know the strategic value of 
my stock,” she defended herself. 

“IT would have told you.” 

“You could not have told me its value 
to John Harding.” 

“Neither would he have told you that. 
He probably offered you about one-third 
its value to him.” 

“I ought, of course, to tell you at once 
just what he offered me.” 

Wayne's eyes narrowed, resting on 
her with a look new to her—a look that 
went straight to her brain, and meas- 
ured it with acknowledgment untouched 
by sex. She thrilled to it as she had 
not to the man’s hurried kisses of the 
night before. It meant understanding— 
that thing of mind and heart that out- 
lives all the other forces that join us 
with each other. 

“Mr. Harding offered to meet any 
price made—in reason. He offered to 
go over it.” 

“Will you 
Wayne quietly. 

“T will listen to it.” 

“It is to sell fifty shares of your one 
hundred and fifty to either Harding or 
myself—as you choose. I will give you 
fifty thousand dollars for the fifty 
shares. They will be worth that to me. 
You should get nearly as much from 
Harding. This fifty thousand carefully 
invested will bring you an income suffi- 
cient to give Alice all she can need. 

“Your other hundred shares I would 
keep, if I were you, for your own in- 
come. It will pay you good dividends 
in a little while, and I think you would 
prefer it so. Moreover, with these hun- 
dred shares, you have the controlling 
vote in your father’s company. With 


take my advice?” said 
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the stock divided as it now is, you can 
cast the deciding yote on the company’s 
policies, whether Harding or I buy your 
tifty shares. And the fifty thousand 
you can get for fifty shares invested in 
gilt-edge bonds will mean safety for 
you no matter what becomes of Virginia 
Gas ultimately.” 

She let her eyes rest on him deeply. 

“T shall be glad to take your advice,” 
she said simply. “I also prefer to sell 
my fifty shares to you.” 

“Very well. I will make you out a 
check now. Then, if you like, we will 
deposit it at whatever bank you prefer, 
and go on to the office to effect the 
transfer of the stock. And I suppose 
you will be present at the meeting to- 
morrow.” 

He sat down at her desk as he had 
done the first time he had entered the 
room, and wrote a check to Frances 
Allen Brent for fifty thousand dollars. 
Then he rose, and his voice as he spoke 
to her was strained and halting. 


“At ten this morning, before I knew 
who you were, I sent a messenger to 
Sheffield with a note for you. He ar- 
rived at eleven.” 

“T left—before eleven.” 

“IT heard of your leaving a little while 
ago. That was why I came here. In 
this note I—asked you—to be—my 
wife. I would have asked you last night 
had you given me a chance.” 

He paused, his eyes on hers, but she 
made him no answer. 

“It is a foolish way for a man to ask 
a woman to marry him—on paper. Yet 
here, with you before me, I can find 
nothing more to say than I said in my 
message to you. I| love you. Will you 
be my wife?” 

Frances found her voice. 

“It needs something more 
riage.” 

Ile leaned toward her, looking in her 
face. Suddenly he took her in his arms. 

“It needs,” she whispered, “my love 
for you. 
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SPRING GYPSIES 


HE vagabond wing folk are back in the wood, 
Atrail of the patteran set by the Spring, 
From green-budded hedges 


To alder-sweet sedges, 


Fhere flutters the shimmer of shadow-soft wing. 


The dogwood swift spread them dim tentings of white, 
To the Romany chorus of minstreling frogs, 

And clear through the reaches 

Of moon-silvered beeches, 
The link-bearing fireflies trailed in from the bogs. 


There's the swagger and dash of a gypsying clan 
In gayly hued sashes, and doublets, and sleeves, 


For bravos in scarlet 


Each wandering varlet, 


The robins and tanagers dip through the leaves. 


A short summer dreamtime their caravans stay, 
Encamped by the sumac fire lit in the lane, 

Till bleak-breathed November, 

And wind-graying ember, 
Stern rout them to Southland, and Springtime again. 
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T was nine o'clock. Miss Sally 

Bunn, late of the Martin 

Stock Company, threw back 

the covers and arose from her 
slumbers. She ran over to the 

window in her bare feet, and let up the 
shade. Sheltered by the Nottingham 


curtains, she stood looking out upon a 
world bathed in the warm sunshine of 
a perfect February day. 

Below the hotel window ran the main 
thoroughfare of the little Virginia city. 


Its walks were thronged with whites and 
blacks, all leisurely pursuing the busi- 
ness of the hour, or placidly neglecting 
it, as the spirit moved. No unseemly 
haste marked man or beast in the streets 
of Monticello. Even the occasional trol- 
ley car droned its way along on a sched- 
ule apparently as elastic as a politician’s 
conscience. 

How could one hurry in the presence 
of the everlasting hills that hemmed the 
city in—great, silent sentinels of time 
unending? They seemed to rear their 
heads in solemn mockery of man’s few 
fleeting days, and frown upon his fool- 
ish efforts to leave an impress on them. 
It was all so futile, so vain, so hopeless! 

Something of this feeling was borne 
in on Sally as her dark eyes rested on 
the mighty earth waves rolling away 
into distances illimitable. 

“What's the use?” she cried out. 
“Why the dickens didn’t they let me 
die and be done with it? Sick—and 
broke—and two dollars per piling up 
on me. Oh, my happy home! If that 
ain't a bunch of jokes to laugh your- 
self to death at!” 


She turned away from the window 
and went over to the radiator. On it 
was lying a pair of stockings she had 
washed out the night before. They were 
of silk and a brilliant red. With a swoop 
of her hand Sally gathered them up, 
and, dropping down on the floor, pro- 
ceeded to put them on. 

She stuck out a slim, white leg, and 
drew a stocking over it. There was a 
hole in the toe. Sally contemplated this 
a moment, and then stuck out the other 
slim, white leg. When this was clothed, 
another toe hole greeted her unaston- 
ished gaze. Doth holes were quite fa- 
miliar sights to her. 

“T'll mend ‘em to-night, so help me, 
Bob!” announced Sally to herself. It 
was the third consecutive morning of 
this identical announcement. 

Hunting up the Juliettes she had 
kicked off in opposite directions the last 
thing before jumping into bed, Sally 
slipped into them. And here a knock 
was given at the door. 

“Who is it?” she called, cocking up 
one little ear at the partly raised tran- 
som, 

“It’s Mandy,” came back the honeyed 
drawl of the negro chambermaid. 
“Wat you gwine ter have fer break- 
fas’, Miss Sally?” 

“Wait a minute, Mandy.” 

The young girl picked up from the 
floor at the foot of the bed a flaming ki- 
mono. Draping this about her careless- 
ly, she went to the door, and opened it. 

“Come in, Mandy,” she invited. 

The maid waddled in—fat, and black, 
and blandishing. 
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“You sho’ does love yo’ mawnin’ 
snooze, Miss Sally,” she giggled. ‘“‘Dey’s 
done shet de dinin’-room do’ dis half 
hour an’ mo’.” 

“T know it,” replied the other, “but 
I can’t help it. I’d rather sleep than eat. 
It’s the life I’ve led. Don’t ever buck 
the footlights, Mandy—don’t ever be a 
singing soubrette—and you'll rise early, 
live long, and die laughing.” 

“For de good Lawd’s sake!” was 
Mandy’s only comment. 

“And,” concluded the girl, “you 
won't have to wear your stage stock 
ings, Mandy, when your other ones can- 
cel all engagements.” 

There was a flash of white and crim 
son as Sally deftly executed a little 
pirouette, and finished with a sweeping 
curtsy. 

“Lor’, honey,” exclaimed the grin 
ning darky, “who'd ever think you wuz 
jes’ gittin’ over er spell of fever? On’y 
two weeks outer bed, an’ hyah you is 
gwine on lak dis! You mus’ be feelin’ 
real pert dis mawnin’ ?” 

“I’m as 


“Sure thing!” said Sally. 
happy as a hearse.” 

She was at the bureau, scrambling 
among the things that littered it for her 


purse. She kept her back to the maid; 
and when she at last discovered the 
purse—under a crumpled handkerchief, 
on the top of which reposed a cigarette 
case—she shook from it a solitary quar 
ter. 

“Eggs and tea and toast, Mandy,” she 
enjoined, as she dropped the coin into 
the automatically upturned palm. “And 
when you've brought ’em, you can give 
the hay a punch, and go down ani tell 
Mr. Collins I'd like to pass a few re 
marks with him about the weather. [ll 
have all my scenery on by then.” 

On the mysteries of Miss Bunn’s mat- 
utinal toilet we modestly close our eyes. 
The result alone concerns us; and when 
we look upon it, some sixty minutes 
later, we find it well worth while. 

The breakfast things had been cleared 
away, and Sally was seated by the win- 
dow promoting her digestion with a 
Syrian cigarette. Her trim little figure 
was clothed in golden brown, cut rigor- 
ously a la mode; and in the streaming 
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sunlight her coiled-up, chestnut hair 
gleamed like a gilded serpent in readi- 
ness to strike—as, indeed, it had ere this 
struck home to many a roving heart. 

No paints or powders needed Sally 
when off the stage. Health returned 
had laid a rosy finger on her creamy 
cheeks, and the freshness of youth en- 
veloped her as with a mantle. Sally's 
lips were delicately full and red, the 
upper one dropping down at the middle 
in a tiny pink pearl to tease the souls of 
men. Her nose, alas! was fashioned 
more for use than ornament, and so we 
hasten upward to her eyes—fun-loving, 
havoc-working eyes, veiled with long, 
dark lashes,-to make them nun’s eyes 
when the owner willed; brown eyes that 
could melt you and mold you, or sear 
you with scorn, as you were happy or 
hapless in the manner of your approach. 

Just now the eyes were brooding som- 
berly on a little spread of jewelry on the 
table—a couple of barpins, a bracelet, a 
watch, and a ring or two—and the red 
lips were contemptuously appraising it. 
Good for sinkers—that’s all! And 
at that they'd scare the fish.” 

The sound of creaking shoes was 
heard coming down the hall. For some 
unknown reason, Mr. Peter Collins, pro- 
prietor of the Central House, wore 
shoes that always heralded his advent. 
Sally dexterously flicked the ash from 
her cigarette into the chink between the 
carpet and the baseboard, and made 
comment on this peculiarity : 

“It’s a wonder he wouldn’t step on 
that noise and kill it. But maybe he’s 
too tender-hearted,”’ 

Mr. Collins proclaimed his arrival at 
the door by three deliberate knocks. He 
was deliberate in all his ways. 

Sally leisurely effused a 
smoke from her utilitarian 
called out: 

“Give the 
brother.” 

Mr. Collins came in. He was a man 
somewhere in the early thirties—a plain, 
upstanding sort of a chap, with a sandy 
pompadour that made him look two 
inches taller than he really was. At this 
moment he wore the air of one who is 
about to fill an engagement with the 
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dentist. He had arranged a smirk upon 
his ordinarily serious face; but it be- 
came painfully disarranged the instant 
his mild blue eyes fell upon the gew- 
gaws on the table. His suspicions had 
been aroused by Sally’s summons to an 
interview ; now they were confirmed. 

Sally read him like a book. The cor- 
ners of her mouth began to twitch. One 
would have said she was about to smile, 
but this would have argued small ac- 
quaintance with Sally. When her risi- 
bles were really touched, she grinned, 
showing two rows of very white teeth 
and the tip of a ruby-red tongue. It 
would have lured response from a Trap- 
pist monk. 

And so on the face of Peter Collins 
came an answering grin as Sally’s broke 
dazzlingly upon him. 

“Sit down and look ‘em over,” she 
ordered, pointing to the trinkets. 
“They're presents from the crowned 
heads of Europe.” 

“Why have you got them on exhibi- 
tion?” asked Mr. Collins, giving but a 
casual glance to the display. 

“T want to raise some pocket money 
on ’em,” said Sally. “How much do 
you think they’re worth? Pick ’em up. 
Take a slant at ’em.” 

The gentleman obeyed, though with 
evident reluctance. 

“Well?” demanded the other. 

“T guess,” said Peter slowly, “they’re 
worth a hundred dollars.” 

“Gee, but you're the nifty guesser!” 
jeered the girl. ‘You ought to get a 
job with the weather bureau.” 

She opened the window and _ tossed 
the stub of her cigarette into the street. 
While she was thus engaged, Mr. Col- 
lins drew from his pocket a small, 
square box, and laid it on the table. 

Sally, having closed the window, 
turned, and spied the box. She dragged 
her chair over to the table, and, plump- 
ing down opposite her visitor, gave him 
a glance that produced a curious tin- 
gling sensation in his spine. 

“T apologize, Mr. Peter Collins,” she 
said. “You outclass the weather sharks, 
How did you guess it was my last spike 
I threw out the window ?” 

“Why, you see,” stammered Peter, 
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“you haven't bought any for a day or 
two, and—and 4 

A plainly manufactured cough 
stopped his utterance. Sally leaned her 
elbows on the table and propped her 
chin in her hands. Her eyes were 
glistening. 

“Go on and finish before you choke 
to death,” she urged. 

“There’s nothing more to say,” mum- 
bled Peter, displaying a sudden interest 
in the pattern of his watch chain. 

“Oh, yes, there is,” said Sally; ‘‘only 
I’m the one to say it. That’s why I sent 
for you—here where we can talk in pri- 





vate. I’m going to tell you a secret, Mr. 
Peter Collins—something you never 
would have guessed in a_ thousand 


years.” 

“Yes?” 
stractedly. 

“*Yes,’” mimicked Sally. Then, in 
a voice of command: ‘Look at me!” 

The gentleman forced his gaze to a 
point midway between the lady’s dim- 
pled elbow and her dainty wrist, and 
let it waver there. To force it higher 
seemed beyond him. Sally was appar- 
ently content to accept the effort at its 
value. 

“I suppose,” she said austerely, “it 
has never crossed your mind that I'm 
stone broke—busted flat as a rubber 
doormat! You've never even given it 
a thought, have you?” 

Seeing that she waited for a reply, 
Mr. Collins wrinkled his features into 
an expression which, no doubt, he imag- 
ined portrayed surprise. 

“Is it possible?” he murmured, and 
could get no further. 

Sally’s eyes veiled themselves; they 
became nun’s eyes all in a moment—eyes 
with tender tears inthem. But Mr. Col- 
lins, having returned his gaze to his 
watch chain, did not see this. And pres- 
ently Sally went on in the same hard, 
little voice: 

“I’ve been here in number thirty- 
nine six weeks to-day. The day after 
we struck the town I was taken down 
sick. I had a doctor four weeks, and a 
trained nurse three—and I had only five 
dollars in my pocket. Six weeks are 
forty-two days, Mr. Peter Collins, and, 


questioned Mr. Collins ab- 
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at two per, 
lars. 

“By the week, it’s only eight dollars 
for room and board,” put in Mr. Collins 
hurriedly. 

“Call it forty-eight dollars, then, and 
go off in three. And mind you stay 
there, Peter Collins, till 1 throw you 
your entrance cue. This is to be my big 
scene, and I won't have you butting 
in on it.” 

Sally reached for the box of cig 
arettes, and, lighting one with the match 
the gentleman opposite ventured to ten- 
der her, proceeded with her “scene.” 

Doctors’ and trained nurses’ bills are 
for bankers’ daughters, Peter Collins; 
and my next of kin is’’—a note new to 
her listener crept into her voice—‘‘well, 
he’s an old blind uncle, a gentleman born 
and a scholar bred, and he’s waiting for 
me, Peter Collins, in a dinky little, two 
by-four flat up in Harlem—waiting for 
me with the Christlike patience of the 
blind.” 

Sally’s cigarette seemed to have 
grown distasteful to her, for she got 
up and went to the window, and threw 
it out. She stood there a while looking 
over at the flat top of old Mount How 
ard. Peter sat motionless, save for a 
constant fumbling at his watch chain. 

When the girl spoke again, her tone 
was defiantly apologetic, though appar 
ently her remarks were addressed solely 
to the august mountain: 

“Vou see. I had to leave him 
cashier of Uncle Henry’s bank went 
one night to Montreal on personal busi 
ness, and it has kept him there ever 
since. That was two years and 
ever since——” 

She ceased a moment to slap at a 
holdover fly that was sluggishly buzzing 
about her head. As if the movement 
had released a certain tension on her, 
she faced about, and returned to her 
seat at the table. 

“And it was up to me to do some- 
thing,” she continued, slipping down in 
her chair. “I didn’t know how to work 
—wouldn’t have known a job if. it 
chased me up a tree—so I decided to 
turn to and elevate the stage.” 


I owe you eighty-four dol- 
” 


off 


ago 
ago, 
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Sally gave a musical little chuckle, 
and grinned at her companion. 

“That’s one place, Peter Collins, 
where you don’t have to work—just 
play and travel, and play again through 
all the sunny hours. You eat and sleep 
when you get the chance, and betweén- 
times learn to smoke cigarettes, talk 
slang, and hold on to your courage with 
both hands. It’s nothing but fun and 
pay day—once in a while.” 

Peter flashed a glance at her, but re- 
frained from speech. His cue hadn't 
come yet. 

“IT guess that’s about all,” concluded 
Sally. “I can sing a little, and dance a 
little. Dut act! A turkey hen could 
beat me to it, and pick potato bugs on 
the way. Only Charley Martin would 
have had the gall to put me in the bills, 
and 1 see his show has gone to glory 
down in Tennessee. Now, Mr. Peter 
Collins, it’s your cue to come on and do 
your little act. JI want to know just 
how much I owe you, and then we'll 
talk about the payment.” 

Peter swung around on his chair, and 
for the first time looked his guest full 
in the eye. 

“You don’t owe me a cent,” he de- 
clared, with emphasis. 

Sally arched her brows. 

“No? And how about the doctor and 
the nurse ?” 

“Both paid.” 

“Yes? And how, if you please? Did 
I overlook a hundred-dollar bill when 
[ counted my change the night I was 
taken sick ?”’ 

“T have told you a dozen times, Miss 
Bunn,” said Peter patiently, “that the 
company made up a purse for you be- 
fore they left town.” 

“And will you kindly tell me, Mr. 
Collins—for the dozenth time—how 
much cash was in that purse?” 

Peter hesitated. He was engaged in 
a lightning sum of mental arithmetic. 
It went something like this: Board, 
forty-eight dollars; doctor, thirty-five 
dollars; nurse, forty-five dollars; and 
—oh, yes—fare home, twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

“One hundred and fifty-three dol- 
lars,” announced Peter briskly. 
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“You are quite sure?” 

“Positive.” 

“T only asked,” observed Sally sober 
ly, “because the last time you said it 
was one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars.” 

“I forgot the car fare to New York,” 
returned Peter, unabashed. “Pullman, 
meals, and so on.” 

“T see,” said Sally. “You didn’t 
count the money carefully at first, or 
you foun! some more of it deeper down 
in the purse. And now about this stuff 
here’’—pointing to the jewelry—‘you 
really think it is worth a hundred dol- 
lars? You'd be willing to pay me that 
for it?” 

“Sure!” replied Peter. 
a bargain.” 

Sally’s head drooped until all Peter 
could see of it was the gleaming chest- 
nut coils. At these he gazed hungrily. 

“Peter Collins,” said the girl, in a 
queer little voice, “where did you live 
before you came down South to run 
this hotel 7” 

“Hoboken. IT was born there.” 

A convulsive movement of Sally’s 
shoulders followed this announcement. 
Then she raised her head, and gravely 
stretched out her hand across the table. 

“Shake, Peter Collins. You are an 
honest man, or you never would have 
confessed to that! But, oh, Peter—Pe- 
ter—you are the biggest, best, and dear 
est liar I have ever known!” 

Peter dropped the small, white hand 
he was holding, and reddened to the 
roots of his pompadour. One would 
have thought he had been detected in 
the act of stealing a baby’s bottle, or in 
some other equally low-down perform 
ance. He shifted his eyes guiltily, and 
stammered out: 

“I—I don’t think I understand you, 
Miss Bunn.” 

Sally shook an accusing finger at him. 

“Oh, yes, you do—perfectly. In the 
first place, Peter Collins, I wouldn't 
hang this bunch of junk here~on a yel 
low dog if he was a friend of mine. It’s 
all rolled gold, and the game is—find 
the gold. A pawnbroker would yell for 
the police if I asked for twenty dollars 
on it. I only expected to stand you up 


“It would be 


for ten, and here you jump into the 
spotlight, and say it’s worth a hundred! 
How do you account for that?” 

“It’s worth a hundred to me,” said 
Peter sullenly. “Il know what I’m 
about.” 

Sally’s long lashes lowered as she 
pondered this reply. Presumably she 
deemed it wise to ignore it, for presently 
she took up the next count in her indict- 
ment, cunningly cloaking it in the guise 
of artless questions, 

“I suppose the company also left 
money enough to have flowers sent up 
to me every day while I was sick?” 

Mr. Collins made an_ inarticulate 
noise, intended, possibly, to indicate 
assent. 

“And the champagne when I was get- 
ting better? Or does that go with an 
eight-dollar rate?” 

Mr. Collins took refuge in a cough. 

“And the candy, which I couldn’t eat, 
and the New York papers, and the 
books and magazines—and—and’’- 
her voice faltered woefully—‘the host 
of thoughtful little things to make a 
forlorn and friendless girl forget she 
was living on the sufferance of 
strangers.” 

Sally’s head went down on the table 
between her outstretched arms, and a 
choking sound escaped her. <A look of 
alarm spread over Peter’s face. He had 
never seen his guest like this. She had 
always been unconquerably bright and 
cheerful, ready to make fun of every 
thing, and laughing at adversity as if 
it were a playfellow. At times his heart 
had swelled nigh to bursting at the mere 
thought of this, and he had longed to 
tell her what was present in his mind; 
but her state was such—helpless and 
forsaken—that he could not speak. And 
nwo 

Peter cleared his throat, desperately 
resolved to do something to relieve the 
situation. 

“They all thought a lot of you—the 
company,” he remarked. ‘Miss Parker, 
the leading woman, cried when they 
went away, and : 

“It’s no use, Peter Collins,” said 
Sally, suddenly sitting up. ‘You can’t 
bamboozle me. You are quite the poor- 
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est liar that ever came out of Ho- 
boken.”’ 

She passed her hand swiftly across 
‘her eyes, wiped it off on her knee, and 
went on before Peter could repel the 
cruel charge: 

“The company couldn’t have raised a 
purse big enough to pay the first install- 
ment on a penny whistle. We were all 
broke. Martin hadn’t paid us for three 
weeks, The ghost had the gout and 
couldn't walk, and the public wouldn't 
chip in even enough to buy a pair of 
crutches for him. It’s a miracle I'll 
never understand how the show got as 
far as Nashville.” 

She paused, and, leaning over, tapped 
on the table impressively. 

“Now, Peter Collins, I’ve put you in 
a corner, and you can’t dodge me any 
longer. You are the one that made up 
that imaginary purse. Why, Peter, why 
did you do it?” 

There was invitation in her tone. But 
Peter, coming on the instant into the full 
inheritance of his manhood, would not 
heed it. He looked squarely into the 
dark eyes—now soft and dewy—that 
were fastened on him, and said: 

“I did it for my sister’s sake 
cause you made me think of her.” 

So saying, Peter arose and creaked 
over to the window. Sally lay back in 
her chair, and studied his occiput for 
perhaps a minute. Then very gently she 
asked: 

“What is 
Collins ?” 

This simple question, oddly enough, 
seemed to take the gentleman by sur- 
prise. ; 

“Her name?” he echoed. 
is—is Mary.” 

“Oh!” was Sally’s comment. 

Here Peter’s long-tied tongue ap- 
peared to find release. He came back 
to the table, and, looming up above it, 
looked down at the girl, and said: 

“I want to tell you something. Five 
years ago I came to this place, sick and 
a stranger, with no joy of life left in 
me. I had had pneumonia, and I was 
months in getting well. I am not a man 
to attract people. Something lacking, I 
suppose. I don’t know how to make 


be- 


your sister’s name, Peter 


“Her name 
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or meet advances. Anyway, I made no 
friends—not for a long while—and I 
was mighty lonely. So, you see, it comes 
natural to me to sympathize with the 
sick and friendless.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Sally, almost in a 
whisper. 

“The climate agreed with me,” pur- 
sued Peter, “and I made up my mind 
to live here. I had some money, and I 
bought this house, though I didn’t know 
anything about running a hotel. But I 
wanted to see people around me, wanted 
the stir and bustle of the arrivals and 
departures ; something to make me feel 
in touch with my kind, even if I couldn’t 
mingle with them. I liked to look into 
the dining room at the people eating and 
drinking there, and imagine they were 
really my guests—not paid ones, you 
know, but friends come to visit me. And 
in the evenings, I liked to watch the 
men sitting around the lobby, smoking 
and talking, and other men with their 
wives coming in and going out. It was 
all so cheerful, and companionable, and 
—and sort of homelike.” 

Sally raised her eyes to the speaker's 
face. He was looking away through the 
window at the encircling mountains, and 
smiling to himself. She wondered how 
she ever could have thought him homely. 

“Now I am coming to you,” an- 
nounced Peter, and with this he re- 
sumed his seat. ‘I knew how it was 
with you when you were taken down 
sick. Martin told me. He was all 
broken up—all of them were. They 
wanted to do something for you, and 
they brought me things they valued, and 
Martin offered me his diamond pin. 
They were all right, those people—good, 
kind-hearted men and women. But they 
had to get away from town, and—and I 
told them they could send me money 
later on. I didn’t need it, and they did.” 

He stopped, and glanced uneasily at 
his companion. 

“I'm afraid,” he went on presently, 
“I’m not telling it quite right. I’m just 
a plain business man, and have a plain 
sort of way of talking. But I'd like to 
make you understand that I don’t feel 
as if you owed me anything. Just the 
other way, really. When I went in that 
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first day with the doctor, and—and saw 
you tossing with the fever, your face all 
flushed up and your eyes burning out 
at me—saw you, such a little bit of a 
thing, fighting for your life, I kind of 
felt as if you’d been sent on purpose 
to me to be taken care of. It made me 
feel as if—as if——” 

“As if I were your sister,” breathed 
Sally, filling in the pause. “I under- 
stand.” 

She was leaning forward on her el- 
bows again, her face buried in her 
hands. 

“Yes,” said Peter gamely, “as if you 
were my sister. It—it made me think 
of her. And then, when you were get- 
ting better, and I’d come in to see you, 
and find you always so brave, and 
bright, and cheerful, in spite of every- 
thing, why, I’d go out wondering what 
man among us all would bear up so. 
And I'd thank God that He had let me 
know you.” 

Peter rose abruptly, and, going over 
to the radiator, began a critical exam- 
ination of the stopcock, with the view, 
it would seem, to ascertaining its effi- 
ciency. 

Sally lifted a tear-stained face from 
the shelter of her hands. 

“Peter Collins,” she said, “it is I who 
should thank Him—not you. What 
would I have done without you?” 

Something in her voice caused Peter 
to wheel. He took a quick step toward 
her, then checked himself. 

“Any man in my place would have 
done the same,” he answered curtly. 
“So let’s forget it. Are you well enough 
to travel, to go home to your uncle?” 

“IT am quite weil,” returned Sally, 
without enthusiasm. ‘But how I’m go- 
ing to get home beats a guessing contest. 
The walking is pretty rocky at this time 
of year.” 


“Oh, we'll take care of that. Leave 
it to me,” said Peter. 

3ut Sally stiffened in her chair. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Collins. I think 


you have done quite enough planning in 
my behalf. If you don’t object, I'll do 


a little myself.” 
Peter was bewildered. 
subtle change in the girl. 


There was a 
He felt it, but 





could not understand it. He said noth- 
ing, however, but waited for her to go 
on. This she did, very precisely, and to 
his increasing discomfort: 

“T can never forget your charitable 
kindness to me, Mr. Collins, in spite of 
your expressed wish to the contrary. It 
will always remain an obligation, due 
not alone to yourself, but to your—sis- 
ter, whose memory instigated it. As for 
the money, of course, you understand 
quite well that it will be repaid. I can’t 
say just when, but as soon as I can man- 
age it. In the meantime, I will ask you 
to accept my note for the amount.” 

“Miss Bunn!” cried Peter, outraged 
in all his being. “Surely you don’t in- 
tend——” 

“I intend,” interrupted Sally coolly, 
“to do exactly as I please. And if you 
will sit down, and not stand there on one 
leg like a crane, I can talk business with 
you to better purpose.” 

Peter, now helplessly disconcerted, 
did as he was told, and Sally pursued 
her devastating way: 

“Tt is rather humiliating to have to 
trespass on your patience longer, but I 
don’t see any way out of it until I can 
earn some money—enough to go away 
on. So until then, if you will allow me 
to occupy this room é 

Peter brought his fist down on the 
table with a bang, and his blue eyes 
glinted. 

“T don’t deserve it, and I won't stand 
it!” he exclaimed. ‘You talk to me as 
if I was a cold-blooded boarding-house 
keeper, when you know very well I 
would do anything in the world to keep 
—to—to make you comfortable,” he 
ended lamely. 

Sally glanced at him from under her 
lashes. Aroused, he was quite a for- 
midable person, she thought—quite ad- 
mirable. But she had not paid him off 
in full yet for his curt suggestion that 
she leave for home. So she said: 

“Oh, very well, if that’s the way you 
feel about it. A little more added to my 
indebtedness won't matter much.” 

“No,” agreed Peter, with alacrity, 
“it won't.” 

Sally poked a finger in among the 
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jewelry, and disdainfully stirred it 
around, coincidently observing: 

“And now I’m going to make a touch 
on this job lot of hardware.” 

“Yes?” smiled Peter, instantly pro- 
ducing a corpulent roll of bills. “Shall 
we say—er—fifty dollars ?” 

“Fifty nothing!” said Sally indig- 
nantly. “I may be sticking you for a 
board bill, Peter Collins, but I’m not 
deliberately planning to rob you. A 
ten spot is the limit.” 

Peter dejectedly handed over the note. 
Sally took it with a nod of thanks, and, 
after a few mysterious movements un- 
der the table, during which the money 
disappeared, resumed the conversation: 

“I'm going to use it to advertise in 
the Monticello Times that Miss Sarah 
Bunn, of New York, will give lessons 
in the art of acting to a select number 
of talented amateurs. I can’t act my- 
self, but neither can any of these other 
teachers—or they'd be acting instead of 
teaching.”’ 

Peter suddenly grew thoughtful; in 
fact, distrait. 

“The only question is,” finished Sally, 
“how many ginks are there in this burg 
who've been bitten by the stage bug bad 
enough to come to me for treatment?” 

Peter made no answer to this. In- 
deed, he seemed not to have heard the 
lady. 

“T asked you a question, Mr. Collins,” 
said Sally, with severity. ‘And if you'll 
come out of that trance you're in long 
enough to answer it, you may be of 
some use to me.” 

Peter apparently woke up. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “I in- 
tended to speak to you about it yester- 
day, but it slipped my mind. Mrs. An- 
gelina Kershaw is going to get up a 
play for—er—the orphan asylum, and 
asked me if I thought you'd undertake 
it. Eer—she will stand all the expense.” 

Sally’s eyes sparkled. 

“Has she got a bank 
enough to cast a shadow ?” 

“Big enough?” fleered Peter. ‘She 
has only to hold up her finger to get all 
the money she wants. And I wouldn't 
talk a cent less than three hundred dol- 
lars to her.” 


account big 


Sally sprang to her feet with hands 
pressed to her heart. 

“Lead me to Angelina before some- 
thing happens to her!” she implored. 

Peter stood up, wagging his head 
knowingly. 

“That's not the way to work it. She’s 
coming to you—you are the one doing 
the favor. I'll see her, and make an 
engagement for this afternoon, if you 
say so. 

Sally’s white teeth came suddenly 
into view. 

“Tell her,” she drawled, “that I'll try 
to give her a few minutes along about 
three o'clock.” 

Peter laughed. He was feeling bet- 
ter. The fntangible barrier that had 
seemed to rear itself between them had 
all at once been removed. He went to 
the door, and opened it. Then he 
turned hesitatingly. 

“Er—no one knows the—er—circum- 
stances of your illness,” he stuttered, 
“and it would help things a bit if you 
received Mrs. Kershaw in a little parlor 
suite that’s vacant on the floor below, 
I'll have you transferred at once. Only 
two dollars more,” he added. 

And hastily closing the door on him- 
self, he went creaking up the hall. 

Sally stood listening a moment. As 
the sounds died away, she ran to the 
bed, and, throwing herself face down 
upon the pillows, murmured: 

“Oh, Peter Collins! Peter Collins!” 


With a punctuality that was almost 
reprehensible, Mrs. Angelina Kershaw’s 
card was sent up on the stroke of three. 
With it was another card. 

“Miss Genevieve Dyce,” read Sally 
when the boy had gone. “Angelina and 
Genevieve. Oh, my soul! Here’s a pair 
of kittens come for me to play with.” 

A few minutes later Mrs, Kershaw 
and Miss Dyce were ushered into the 
parlor suite. Mrs. Kershaw was tall 
and lean; Miss Dyce was short and 
stout; both appeared deeply impressed 
with their mission. 

Miss Bunn received her callers gra- 
ciously, though with a shade of ennui. 
Amateurs are apt to prove tedious, 
prone to get on a professional's nerves. 
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The ladies seemed to sense this men- 
tal attitude of the rising young actress. 
They cast deprecating glances at the let- 
ters and telegrams scattered over the 
center table, all of which Sally had care- 
fully arranged for the occasion. 

“I do hope we are not disturbing you, 
Miss Bunn,” apologized Mrs. Kershaw, 
in her soft Southern voice, slurring her 
r’s and g’s. 

“Yes,” put in Miss Dyce. “You seem 
to be very busy. I just came along with 
Angelina for company, but if I’m in 
the way ig 

“The more the merrier,” said Sally 
suavely. “Will you sit down? Mr. Col- 
lins mentioned to me something about 
a play you wish me to stage.” 

“Mr. Collins is a dear!” exclaimed 
Miss Dyce, with enthusiasm. “I just 
love him!” 

She dropped down into a corner of 
the sofa with a sigh. Sally looked upon 
her coldly. 

“Yes,” acquiesced Mrs. Kershaw, “he 
is an exceptionally fine man. | admire 
him immensely.” 

She seated herself by Miss Dyce, and 
languidly drew off her gloves. Sally 
regarded her with suspicion. It had 
suddenly occurred to her that this wom- 
an was a widow. 

“T wish,” plaintively added Mrs. 
Kershaw, “there were more men in this 
city like Mr. Collins.” 

Sally repressed the desire to audibly 
dissect this remark. Instead, she depos- 
ited herself with dignity in an arm- 
chair, and observed: 

“As we are all of the same mind con- 
cerning Mr. Collins, suppose we take 
up the play. It’s to be a benefit per- 
formance, I understand.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Kershaw, casting a 
side glance at her friend, “a perform- 
ance in aid of the—the fs 

“The Home for the Aged,” chirped 
up Miss Dyce. 

“A very worthy charity,” 
mented Mrs. Kershaw. , 

“Excellent,” was Sally’s terse com- 
ment. She was doing a little thinking. 

A pause ensued. The play committee 
seemed to be at a loss how to proceed. 


supple- 


“Well, Angelina,” presently prompted 
Miss Dyce, “we are taking up Miss 
Bunn’s time.” 

“Oh, yes,” responded the other, with 
a giggle of embarrassment. “How stu- 
pid of me, Genevieve! Miss Bunn 
wishes to know, of course, if we—if I— 
agree to her terms.” 

She fiddled in the bosom of her dress, 
and at length drew out a manila en- 
velope folded back upon itself. 

“Four hundred dollars, Mr. Collins 
said. Is that correct, Miss Bunn?” 

Peter had neglected to inform Sally 
of this “raise in the ante’; but she 
showed no surprise. On the contrary, 
she looked steadily at Mrs. Kershaw, 
and said: 

“Mr. Collins was mistaken. My 
price is five hundred dollars.” 

Mrs. Kershaw’s face became a pain- 
ful blank, and Miss Dyce clasped her 
hands in dismay. 

“Angelina!” she gasped. 
sure he said four hundred? 
money.” 

“I know what is in the envelope, 
Genevieve,” tartly retorted Mrs. Ker- 
shaw. “And I'll thank you to keep 
quiet.” 

“Of course, 


“Are you 
Count the 


” observed Sally blandly, 
“T make a reduction when the cause is 
charity, and so we'll call it four hun- 
dred dollars, and consider that I have 
donated a hundred to the—what is it ?— 


Home for Incurables, I believe you 
said.” 

A sigh of 
mittee. 

“How sweet of you!” murmured 
Miss Dyce, rolling up her round, blue 
eves to the ceiling. 

“Yes,” praised Mrs. Kershaw, “a 
very generous thing to do. And,” ten- 
dering the envelope, “here is the money, 
Miss Bunn. Mr. Collins said your terms 
were invariably ‘in advance.’ ” 

Sally took the envelope, and negli- 
gently tossed it on the table. Miss 
Dyce’s eyes grew rounder at this dis- 
play of royal indifference to wealth. 

“Mr. Collins,” said Sally, “appears to 
be greatly interested in your entertain- 
ment. Has he a friend or relative in 
this Home for Inebriates ?” 


relief escaped the com- 





SALLY 


“Oh, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Kershaw. 
“He is quite alone down here. He's 
from the North, you know—Boston.” 

Miss Dyce looked archly at Sally. 

“And Angelina is so opposed to Yan- 
kees! She inherited it from her father, 
I reckon.” 

“Genevieve!” tittered Mrs. Kershaw. 
“How you do go on!” 

Sally smiled on both ambiguously. 

“Shall we discuss the play?” she in- 
quired. “What is it to be—comedy, 
farce, or tragedy ?” 

Mrs. Kershaw turned to Miss Dyce. 

“What do you say, Genevieve? We 
hadn’t thought of that yet.” 

“Suppose,” suggested Genevieve, “we 
leave it to Mtss*Bunn. We don’t know 
one play from another, Angelina.” 

“Yes,” assented Angelina, relieved. 
“Mr. Collins said -you’d help us out, 
Miss Bunn.” 

There was a twitching at the corners 
of Sally’s mouth, but she concealed it 
with her handkerchief, staring over that 
useful article, the while, at the two on 
the sofa. In a moment, however, she 
lowered the handkerchief. 

“Tl beg your pardon,” she said sober- 

“I thought I was going to—to 
How many will take part in 
The cast is important, you 


ly. 
sneeze. 
the piece? 
know.” 
Miss Dyce turned to Mrs. Kershaw. 
“Of course you will be one, Angelina. 


” 


And Mr. Collins— 
But here Sally held up her hand. 
“No—no! Not Mr. Collins. 

would never do. I’ve sized him up. 

can’t act a little bit.” 

Mrs. Kershaw sat up stiffly, and her 
small hazel eyes grew cold. 

“I think,” she challenged, “if Mr. 
Collins expresses a desire to take part 
in the performance, we shall have to 
gratify it.” 

“Oh, well, 


He 
He 


it’s your funeral,” said 
Sally affably. “And, anyway, we can 
let the cast go till later. Now about 
the play. If you want something in the 
way of farce, how would ‘Ten Nights 
in a Barroom’ do? It’s by Arthur 
Pinero.” : 

Mrs. Kershaw 
gated Miss Dyce. 


turned, and interro- 
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“What do you say, Genevieve?” 
“Why—I’m afraid the—the name is 

a little against it,’ hesitated the lady. 
Sally laid her finger reflectively on 

her nose. 

“Well, for tragedy, there’s ‘Box and 
Cox,’ by George Broadhurst... Have you 
thought of doing a tragedy ?” 

Mrs. Kershaw shook her head em- 
phatically. 

“Really, I don’t believe we ought to 
attempt anything so somber. It—it 
would leave a painful impression, I fear. 
Don't you?” 

“Perhaps it would,” agreed Sally 
gravely. “Suppose we try a light com- 
edy. Say ‘East Lynne.’ It is one of 
Paul Atrmstrong’s best. Or a melo- 
drama by George M. Cohan. Or some- 
thing in the way of a society play—one 
of Lew Fields’, But wait!” 

Sally wrinkled her brow, and studied 
profoundly the toe of her very neat 
boot. Under the lowered lids her eyes 
danced impishly. 

“| have it!” she exclaimed, and made 
a dramatic pause. 

Che play committee leaned forward 
breathlessly. 

“Yes?” urged Miss Dyce. 

“Yes?” echoed Mrs. Kershaw. 

“It's just the thing,’ proclaimed 
Sally. “We'll do a light opera— 
‘Spooks,’ by Henrik Ibsen.” 

“Ibsen!” cried the committee in 
chorus, and with tottering credulity. 
“The author of ‘Ghosts’ ?” 

“To be said Miss 
ously. “Didn't vou know they discov- 
ered ‘Spooks’ under the piano cover, 
where he hid it so his wife wouldn’t 
find it? He wrote it to make fun of 
‘Ghosts.’ Sly old boy, wasn’t he?” 

She got up from her chair as if the 
matter was settled. Mrs. Kershaw and 
Miss Dyce arose from the sofa in uni- 
son. On their faces was an expression 
that Sally yearned to picture. 

“But,” feebly remonstrated 
Kershaw, “I can’t sing.” 

“Oh, but Mr. Collins can,” smiled 
Sally amiably. “I’ve heard him sing— 
several different tunes. That’s the rea- 
son I chose ‘Spooks,’ so he could have 
the leading réle. I'll rehearse him.” 


sure,” Bunn seri- 


Mrs. 
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“You are going to leave Angelina 
out?” demanded Miss Dyce. 

“Oh, no”—and Sally nodded reassur- 
ingly at the lady—‘she can take one of 
the minor parts. All she'll have to do 
will be to open her mouth, and the or- 
chestra will do the rest. I'll take the 
prima-donna part, opposite to Mr. 
Collins’.” 

Mrs. Kershaw looked her resentment 
at Miss Dyce, who instantly voiced it. 

“Angelina! You know you can sing 
very well when you want to. There’s 
no earthly reason why you shouldn’t 
take the prima-donna part.” 

“None at all,” yielded Sally cheer- 
fully. “I only wanted to help out. 
Anything to aid the Home for Indigent 
Infants.” By now she had maneuvered 
her callers to the door. ‘We'll begin re- 
hearsals as soon as we can get the com- 
pany together. Thank you so much for 
coming. And Mrs. Kershaw—I think 
pink tights would be awfully fetching.” 

The committee stopped short in the 
doorway, turned to stone. Sally was 
beaming on them. Then a_ hissing 
sound, as of escaping steam, was heard, 
and from Mrs. Angelina Kershaw’s 
mouth popped-out one scalded word: 

“Tights!” 

Sally bobbed her head brightly. 

“Yes—the prima donna is the only 
one who wears ’em—she’s a man in 
disguise, you know. Quite a dashing 
part.” 

Miss Dyce, who had been clutching at 
the door jamb for support, reached out 
a trembling hand, and laid it on her 
companion’s arm. 

“Angelina! You can’t do it!” she 
babbled. “Think—think of your family 
and friends!” 

The tall, lean lady turned upon the 
short, stout one with flaming eyes. 

“Genevieve! If you have taken leave 
of your senses, I have not. And you'll 
oblige me by not making an exhibition 
of yourself in public places. Miss 
Bunn, good evening. You will please 
count me out of your play.” 

Mrs. Kershaw, trailed humbly by 
Miss Dyce, glided quiveringly toward 
the stairs, and Sally, closing the door 
on this spectacle, leaned against it, and 


beat upon it with her palms, while she 
wept with laughter. 

“Oh, my hopes of heaven!” she 
whimpered, when speech was restored 
to her. “What a playful pair of kit- 
tens! Just a ribbon and a bell, and 
they'd be too cute to live.” 

Sally wiped her eyes and went over 
to the table. For a moment she stood 
looking at the manila envelope. Then 
she took it up, and opened it. Crisp, 
yellow bills nestled within. Slowly 
Sally drew them out and counted them 
—eight! There was a little droop at 
the corners of her mouth, and she could 
not see the bank notes clearly; but she 
laid them down, one at a time, smooth- 
ing out each with a caressing movement. 

So engrossed was Sally that at first 
she did not hear the creak of shoes com- 
ing down the hall, but presently it pene- 
trated to her inner consciousness. She 
held up a finger—in warning to herself 
—and listened. Then, gathering up the 
notes, she thrust them into another en- 
velope, sealed it, and, sweeping a clear 
space on the table, laid the envelope con- 
spicuously in the center of it. 

When Peter entered the parlor suite, 
Miss Bunn was engaged with pen and 
paper. She motioned him to a chair, 
and went on with her task. But Peter 
did not sit down. He stood by the table, 
looking anxiously at his guest. 

“T saw them go out,” he ventured, 
“and I thought they seemed——” 

Sally interrupted him. 

“If you'll just let me finish, I'll talk 
to you,” she said coldly. “it's my ad for 
the Times.” 

Distress perched, as it were, on Pe- 
ter’s pompadour. In confusion of soul, 
he watched the advertisement grow, and 
repressed the question that was con- 
suming him. 

“There!” cried Sally, throwing down 
the pen. “If they don’t bite at that, 
there’s no fish in this puddle. Was there 
anything particular you wished to say 
to me, Mr, Collins?” 

“Why, yes,” stammered Peter, non- 
plused. ‘The play. Isn’t it settled?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s settled, all right, Mr. 
Collins—the way you settle a balloon 
when you stick a pin in it.” 
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Peter stared at her. 

“You—you couldn’t make a deal with 
them ?” 

“No,” said Sally. “Angelina refused 
to dress up in pink tights, and went 
away in a huff.” 

Peter fell helplessly into the embrace 
of the sofa. 

“And,” went on Sally callously, “she 
asked me to return your money to you. 
There it is in that envelope.” She 
pointed at it with her thumb. “You'd 
better count it; it’s been mussed over 
some.” 

Peter struggled manfully to reply, but 
could release only a groan. His plight 
was so pitiable that Sally’s purpose to 
harrow him remorselessly deserted her. 

“Peter Collins, do you think you could 
come it over me like that?” she softly 
questioned. “Couldn't you have hit 
upon a little deeper scheme to hide those 
open hands of yours—something a little 
darker to conceal that generous heart? 
I’m afraid, Peter Collins, you’re a fail- 
ure as a fairy godfather, or I’m a god- 


child who doesn’t know how to play the 
game.” 

She went to the window and gazed 
out upon the purpling mountains. 


so, Peter Collins, it’s me for 
I’m just where 


“And 
room thirty-nine again. 
I was when I left it.” 

Peter got up from the sofa. He 
cleared his throat, and then cleared it 
again. It brought words into his mouth 
apparently, for at last he broke into 
Spe ech. 

“About thirty-nine,” he said, with 
sudden fluency. ‘We have let it. In 
fact, we are all filled up this evening. 
I'm afraid you'll have to stay here for 
—for the present. And _ besides,” he 
hurried on, “you'll have to have a place 
to receive your pupils when you start 
your school—if that’s what you're go- 
ing to do.” 


Sally turned, and looked at him. 

“What else can I do?” she asked. 
“T’m stranded—broke—helpless! And 
Uncle Henry is waiting for me to come 
home! « 

A sense of desolation came rolling 
in upon her like a destroying wave, and 
all the high courage that had held her 
up so far gave way before it. With a 
stifled cry, she threw herself into a 
chair and covered her face with her 
hands. 

Peter’s heart stood still, and his feet 
seemed rooted to the floor. For the life 
of him, he could not at that moment 
speak or stir. But as he listened to the 
sobs that proceeded from the little, 
huddled figure by the window, the un- 
seen withes that bound him dropped 
away, and he stepped forth freed from 
the promises he had made himself. He 
walked with deliberation to the girl's 
side. 

“Sally!” 

There was no reply, but the sobbing 
ceased as if it had been shattered into 
silence. 

“Sally,” said Peter, “I am not going 
to try any longer to keep back—to con- 
ceal—to—er—suppress my—my feel- 
ings.” 

Still there was no evidence that he 
was heard. 

“Sally,” finished Peter desperately, 
“I am a lonely man, and—and—I want 
vou to send for Uncle Henry to come 
down here and live with us.” 

\t this Sally lifted up her head. 

“And your sister—don’t forget her,” 
she added, divided between tears and 
laughter. “Oh, Peter Collins! Peter 
Collins! If you'd only made that speech 
this morning, when you wanted to, you'd 
have saved us both a heap of trouble.” 

And, reaching out her arms, Sally 
drew him down to her, and kissed him. 


a 




















BT was the hottest afternoon of 

a hot July in the Catskills, and 

Patricia Gray, stealing across 

the deserted lawn, rounded a 

clump of shrubbery, and came 
unexpectedly upon the young widow 
whose charm of manner had so attracted 
her during the week both had been stay- 
ing at the Inn. The elder woman, slen- 


der, cool, filmily gowned, was lounging 


in a hammock, apparently unconscious 
of her approach, and the girl, after an 
instant’s startled hesitation, would have 
slipped away had not the other at that 
moment removed her gaze from the 
thick green maze of maple leaves above 
her, and smiled cordially. 

“Just in time,”’ said she, indicating a 
pitcher and glasses on a small table near 
her. “Come and have a_ refresco.” 
Then, as she noticed the young woman’s 
traveling dress and the heavy suit case 
in her hand: ‘Surely, you're not going 
away ?” 

“Yes—I am,” admitted Patricia, with 
a scared little gasp. “I—I’m running 
away.” 

“Running away !” 

“To be married. Oh, did everybody 
object to your marrying Mr. Davis, and 
declare they simply wouldn’t have it ?’”* 

“Hardly.” The widow’s tone was 
dry. “Everybody in my family was en- 
tranced when [ announced my engage- 
ment.to Mr. Davis.” 

“Then you won’t understand,” de- 
cided the girl. 

“Perhaps I will,” intimated the elder 
woman, “Sometimes I do.” 


“Do you think you would? Are you 
as kind as you look?” The young eyes 
searched her face. Then, waiting only 
for her encouraging smile, the young, 
soft, breathless voice hurried on: 
“They're planning to send me away— 
and keep me away. They think I don’t 
know it yet, but I found it out yester- 
day. Passage is taken for mother and 
me on a boat sailing Saturday, and John 
is coming out this afternoon to break the 
news to me. That’s the reason mother 
has a sick headache to-day—and things 
have to be pretty bad to give mother a 
headache. After that, they'll watch me 
night and day, so I’m going while I can 
—before John comes.” 

“And John is?” 

“My brother. He’s coming on the 
three-forty train from town, and I shall 
leave on the four-twenty-seven.” 

“Then you'll pass him somewhere ?” 

“No. He'll drive from the station, 
and I shall walk over, through the mead- 
ow, and be away before they suspect 
me, unless——- Ah, Mrs. Davis, please 
don't tell them you saw me! If they 
know, they can overtake me after John 
arrives—and I won't be sent away for 
years! I won’t! I won't!” 

Her low voice broke a little, and she 
lowered her eyelids to conceal the tears. 
Mrs. Davis regarded her thoughtfully 
before venturing: 

“Why do your people object to your 
marriage? May I know?” 

“They say I’m too young. How old 
were you when you were married ?” 

“Twenty.” 
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“And you knew then what you wanted 
to do, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes. I knew what I wanted— 
then.” 

“Well, I’m twenty-one, and still they 
insist I’m too young. They say Phelps 
is too young, too; but he’s twenty-five.” 

“Phelps?” queried the other quickly. 

“Phelps Ballard.” 

“So you're the girl? 
me her name.” 

“Oh, do you know him? 
splendid ?” 

“He's a very attractive boy,” was the 
smiling response. “I’ve been away, and 
haven't seen him lately; but we got 
rather friendly when we crossed frem 
Southampton on the ship last year.” 

“Oh, you're that Mrs. Davis! I 
might have known! Now you're sure 
it’s all right, aren’t you? You must 
want to help us when you know it’s 
Phelps!” 

She leaned eagerly forward, and felt 
only sympathy in the other’s gentle 
laughter. 


He never told 


Isn’t he 


“It’s a great responsibility,” submitted 


the widow. “Why do you run away? 


You say you’re of age. Why don’t you 
make a stand ?” 

“Against mother?” returned the girl; 
and Mrs. Davis, remembering the moth- 
er, found the question pregnant. Nev- 
ertheless, she protested. 

“But surely, if your people under- 
stood - They must want to do what 
is best for your happiness.” 

“They’re determined to do what they 
think would make me happy—yes,” ac- 
knowledged Patricia. “But, you see,” 
naively, “they’re not in love’ with 
Phelps.” Again Mrs. Davis’ soft laugh- 
ter broke forth. “And mother—well, 
you've seen mother. She’s a dear, of 
course; but she is ambitious, and— 
worldly, you know. So she’s sure I'll 
care about those things some day be- 
cause she does. But I never shall. I’m 
like daddy. If he had lived a 

“And your brother?” 

“John? Oh, John’s an old bachelor. 
I think he’s a little sorry for me some- 
times; but he says I'll outgrow this and 
be glad of it. He says mother knows 
what really satisfies a woman. Besides, 


he had some sort of an affair years ago, 
when he was young—John’s almost 
forty now—and the girl treated him 
badly. She thew him over for a mil- 
lionaire. Perhaps that’s why he never 
believes that a girl really cares just for 
the man. That and—mother. Anyway, 
there isn’t any time to argue about it 
now. Once they carry me off to Eu- 
rope, I’ll never be able to get back. It’s 
now or never. Promise you won't tell 
them!” 

“But suppose your mother or Mr. 
Gray should ask me directly?” tempo- 
rized the more experienced woman, 
studying the girl. “I don’t like to lie, 
and - 

“Mr. Gray? Oh, you mean John? 
His name isn’t Gray; it’s Hollister. 
He’s only my half brother, you see.” 

“Hollister! John Hollister!” Mrs. 
Davis’ hands closed on the edge of the 
hammock. “Is John Hollister your 
brother ?’ 

“Why, yes. 
John, do you?” 

“I used to—years ago.” The young 
widow was looking strangely at her 
companion. 

“Why, how funny!” cried the girl. 
“How funny that you should know both 
Phelps and John!” 

“It’s a small world, as you may have 
heard,” the elder woman made herself 
say, “and I know a great many people.” 

“And you didn’t recognize mother ?” 
You were living 


You—you don't know 


“T never knew her. 
in Switzerland, then.” 

“Why, that must have been——_ Did 
you know that girl, too? Her name was 
Natalie Rhodes.” 

“Yes, I know her—though not as well 
as I might.” 

A portfolio, bearing a gold mono- 
gram, lay in the hammock beside her, 
and she turned it over, covering the 
cipher. 

“She couldn’t have been much of a 
woman!” The soft voice was tinged 
with scorn. 

“No, she wasn’t much of a woman,” 
quietly replied Mrs. Davis. “She was 
just a young girl—like you; and, like 
you, she thought she knew what she 
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wanted. It was too late when she dis- 
covered her mistake.” 

“Oh, she did discover! But, then, she 
chose wrong, didn’t she? She chose 
money instead of love. It was her own 
fault.” 

“Yes, it was her own fault.” 

Even as she winced under the touch 
of his unsuspecting sister, she exoner- 
ated John Hollister from contributing 
to her pain. Evidently some one in the 
family had gossiped to the child, but his 
lips had remained sealed through the 
years. 

“And don’t you see,” pressed Patricia, 
“if.she had chosen love and married 
John in spite of everything, they would 
both have been happy all their lives? 
Don’t you see that’s just what I’m do- 
ing? Listen! There’s John’s train.” 
A whistle wailed in the distance. “I 
must go. Now—it all depends upon 
you.” She knelt urgently beside the 
hammock. 

“No, no, I—I cannot be drawn into 
this matter! You shouldn't ask it.” 

“T didn’t ask it. It just happened 
retorted the girl. “Are you going to 
tell?” 

“That will hardly be necessary. 
They'll naturally think first of the train 
when they miss you. Any moment your 
mother may——” 

“Mother’s in bed,” interrupted Pa- 
tricia. “She thinks I'm with you—as I 
am. And they'll think, at first, that 
we've gone for a walk, unless they’re 
told to the contrary.” 

“You'll be seen crossing the meadow 
with your suit case.” 

“You know perfectly well that the 
knoll is the only place about the Inn 
from which you can see the meadow, 
and no one ever goes there in the after- 
noon ; it’s so hot and sunny.”” Again the 
whistle sounded, this time nearer at 
hand. “The train’s almost at the sta- 
tion. It will take John twelve minutes 
to drive over. I can cross the meadow 
in eight, and be at the station when he 
gets here. What are you going to do?” 

“You may meet Maud.”” Mrs. Davis 
smiled faintly as she made the sugges- 
t10n. 

“T shall not meet Maud. 


” 
’ 


She’s tied 


up. If I can get away on that train I’m 
safe. Mother would lock me in my 
room to keep me here, if she knew; but 
they won't have me taken from the train 
by force. We don’t make scenes in 
public. Besides, they have no right. No, 
Mrs. Davis, the whole situation is in 
your hands now,” urged the shaking, 
pleading young voice. “Either I go to 
New York to-night—with Phelps, or I 
go to Europe with mother, just as you 
choose. And think—think what it means 
to Phelps and me!” Both women were 
standing now, and both were pale, but 
the deeper distress lay in Natalie Davis’ 
eyes. “He'll meet me at the train. A 
friend of his—a woman—will be with 
him. It’s all arranged, if only Ah, 
Mrs. Davis, you will help us! Promise! 
John’s at the station now!” 

“No.” A kind of grayness was in the 
elder woman's tone, and she closed her 
eyes for a moment, as if to steady her- 
self. “I'll have no part in it, either 
way.” 

“OQ-oh!” It was neither a cry nor a 
sob, nor a moan, but a little of all. 
“Then you won't do this? Won't you 
just keep out of the way till I'm gone? 
Go for a walk—a drive—a nap—any- 
thing! Only keep out of sight for half 
an hour. Will you do that?” 

“No. I'm sorry for you—— Oh, 
yes, am! But I will not be drawn into 
this thing. The very fact that I once 
knew—your brother would make it im- 
possible, even if I were willing to accept 
the responsibility you're trying to force 
upon me.” 

“Oh, I’m not! I didn’t force it upon 
you! It just happened!” 

“Yes—it just happened.” 

Mrs. Davis sat down in the hammock 
dully, and still her face was sadder than 
that of the girl, who, after vainly seek- 
ing in the other's eyes a hint of relent- 
ing, hurried away down the meadow 
path. 

Three minutes passed—five minutes 
—and Natalie Davis lay motionless, 
staring up into the maple branches. 
Her rigid hands grasped the edges of 
the hammock on either side of her, and, 
at every imagined sound, she held her 
breath. Six minutes—and then she 
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sprang to a sitting posture as footsteps 
approached. 

But it was only Payne Stedman, who 
presently emerged from the shrubbery. 
He had arrived the night before, to 
spend a fortnight at the Inn, wholly, she 
knew, because she was there. 

“What, ho!” he hailed. ‘And like- 
wise Eureka! After having vainly 
searched every other inch of this whole 
plantation, at last I have found sympa- 
thetic human companionship! What’s 
the matter with this place? Beside it, 
the Palace of the Sleeping Beauty was 
a whirling vortex of clamorous intoxi- 
cation !” 

“It’s so hot,” she reminded him. “I 
suppose that’s it. Have a refresco?” 

Mechanically she pushed the pitcher 
toward him, and lay back in the ham- 
mock again. 

“Thanks.” He filled a glass for her, 
but she shook her head, so he sipped it 
himself. “It would be polite if you 
would ask me to have a chair.” 


“There isn’t one—is there?” She 


looked vaguely about. 
“No, there isn’t one.” 


He mimicked 
her colorless tone. ‘This place has laid 
its blight upon you, too. A moment ago 
you looked as if you'd just had a bad 
dream, and now you're half asleep again. 
Where’s your satellite ?” 

“Satellite?” A 

“The little Gray girl. Do you know, 
I’m sorry for that kid.” 

“Even so, you might speak of her re- 
spectfully,” she suggested. ‘Why are 
you sorry for her?” 

“Because she’s a pretty little human, 
and she’s going to be broken on the 
wheel.” 

“Why do you say that?” She looked 
curiously at him. “What do you know 
about it? Do you know her?” 

“Not a bit. Never saw her until last 
night,” he returned. “But I also saw 
mother. Daughter beautiful, all soft 
curves, and tenderness, and _ heart; 
mother armor-plated and steel-riveted, 
all nails and social ambition—you know 
the answer to that as well as I do. She’ll 
have that little girl married to something 
with a fortune or a name, or both, with- 
in two years ; and daughter will be lucky 


if she has her love affair before the 
wedding instead of after.” 

“Payne, you’re not only a cynic, but 
you’re hopelessly middle-aged about it,” 
she observed. “Your penetration is un- 
canny. You're mistaken in your diag- 
nosis this time, though. The child has 
more spine than you give her credit 
for.””’ 

“Sorry for that,” he asserted. “It 
simply means that she'll suffer more in 
the breaking. Armor plate will win out 
in the end, you mark my word ; and any- 
body with blood in ’em can see what a 
mercenary marriage will do to that 
girl.” 

“She’s of age,” mentioned Mrs. 
Davis, “and possessed of all her facul- 
ties. Listen—is that a carriage?” 

There was a little silence before Sted- 
man went on: 

“Oh, yes, she’s of age; and a whole 
lot that has to do with it! It’s a matter 
of temperament, and it’s perfectly evi- 
dent that your young friend hasn't even 
a fighting chance for happiness, unless 
somebody—temporarily, at least—re- 
moves mother. And, by George, that’s 
something everybody’s entitled to—a 
fighting chance!” He drained his glass 
and replaced it on the table, gloomily 
concluding: ‘“She’s as helpless as a 
chicken in a market cage, that girl.” 

“Payne, you raven! Will you stop 
croaking ?” 

“Ve-ree well! 
a walk.” 

“There's no place to go. Che woods 
are so hot!” 

“We'll stroll over to the station with 
the other rustics, and see the choo-choo * 
cars going to town. Think of it! 
Town!” 

“We haven't time. 
four-twenty-seven.” 

“Is it possible I can tell you anything 
about this place? I’ve discovered a short 
cut to the station through the meadow. 
Come, I'll disclose it.”’ 

“We might meet Maud.” 

“Maud? ‘The delight of the village? 
‘The moon-faced darling of all?’ ” 

“In this incarnation Maud is a cow.” 

“Holy smoke!” 

“T’m uncertain whether, in the years 


Come and take me for 


The train goes at 
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that were, she was Boadicea or Cly- 
temnestra. She may have been both. 
She’s unpleasant enough.” 

“Natalie’—he summoned a_ hollow 
tone and fixed a melancholy gaze upon 
her—‘has it come to this? After all 
my years of faith in your sublime and 
unquenchable courage, have I followed 
you to this sylvan solitude only to learn 
that you’re afraid of a mere cow?” 

“Maud isn’t a ‘mere cow,’” she in- 
formed him. “She’s a mooley.” 

“ ‘Curiouser and curiouser,’ ”’ he com- 
mented. “A militant, modern woman in 
fear of a mooley cow! Far be it from 
me to discourage anything so delight- 
fully and reminiscently feminine! Will 
you go for a drive?” 

“IT will not. Neither will I go for a 
swim or a swing or a dance.” 

“Quite so. Thank you for being so 
definite. I haven't a hope left un- 
crushed.” 

“I’m sorry I was cross.” Her smile 
made instant amends. “But—I don’t 


want to go anywhere, and I don’t want 


to talk, please. I just want Listen. 
There’s the carriage-—don’t you hear it? 
—crossing the bridge.” 

“*He comes, my one lover! Oh, 
sweet nightingale, wait!’ declaimed 
Stedman. “Don’t try to deceive me, 
Natalie. You expect some one.” 

“No. I—yes, I suppose I do.” She 
gravely regarded him. “John Hollis- 
ter's coming here to-day, though I didn’t 
know it until a few minutes ago.” 

“Who's John Hollister?” 

“He’s Patricia Gray's half brother; 
but I didn’t know that, either, until this 
afternoon.” 

“Good! I’m glad there’s a man in the 
family. If he’s any sort of a chap, he'll 
deliver that sweet child from bondage.” 

“You think so?” She glanced quickly 
at him. 

“Sure! Who else is he?” 

“Who else?” She was giving him 
only half attention, and was straining 
to catch the first sound of wheels on the 
gravel. 

“You seem to know him in some other 
capacity than as Miss Gray’s brother.” 

“Yes,” very simply, “he is the man I 


was in love with when I married Greg- 
ory Davis.” 

“Oh—I see.” His jocund manner 
fell away like a garment. “And is he 
the man who stands between you and 
me now, Natalie?” 

*“No—I don’t know.” 

“I have believed for a long time that 
there was some man—or perhaps only 
some memory. Have you seen him 


lately ?” 

“Oh, not for years—ten years. Not 
since--since I threw him over. I treated 
him badly, Payne.” 

Her eyes were somber, and he nodded 
comprehendingly. 

“I knew there was somebody. And 
ever since, through all those years of 
hell with Davis, 1 suppose you’ve been 
idealizing that early love, and carrying 
the memory of that hurt in your heart, 
with the idea that you were being pun- 
ished for it! You sweet women do 
things like that. And you paid. You 
certainly paid! Ah, well’—he took a 
long breath and squared his shoulders— 
“it’s a good thing he’s come. In ten 
years he may have grown fat, and fussy, 
and fusty. If he proves to be only a 
shadow, I'll walk through him, and if 
he’s a better man than I—why, then, 
God bless you, dear!” 

“Ah, Payne, how like you!” 

She arose quickly, and laid her hands 
in his, winking the tears away. He 
pressed the hands, but instantly released 
them, manlike, dissembling his emotion. 

“Meanwhile, we'll soon see what stuff 
he’s made of now by his attitude toward 
little sister. If he’s worth his salt, he'll 
stand by her.” 

“He will, won’t he?” she probed, for- 
getting for the moment that he did not 
share her knowledge. “You think he 
ought to, don’t you, Payne?” 

“Certainly he ought to! By the way, 
come to think of it, why hasn’t he?” 

“Perhaps he has,” she parried, hasten- 
ing to cover her slip. “How can we 
tell? Anyway, why do you insist that 
she needs help?” 

“Because my room is above hers, and 
I accidentally overheard a bit of conver- 
sation this morning between Miss Gray 
and her mother that was not intended 
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for my ears. That’s how I know. I 
wish I were her brother!” 

“IT wish you were, Payne.” 

A carriage drove up to the Inn, and 
voices blended in confused cadence. 


Mrs. Davis stood with bent head, tense- 
ly listening; and Stedman, after watch- 
ing her a moment, moved away. 

“Mrs. Gray is ill, you say?” a man 
asked; and, at the sound, the woman be- 
hind the hedge tightened the clasp of 
“Miss Gray, I 


her interlaced fingers. 
suppose is with her?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” replied a servant. 

For a moment longer Natalie stood 
there, hands clasped and head bent, 
thinking. Then she turned impulsively 
toward Stedman, who was walking rap- 
idly away in the direction of the forest, 
hesitated, and finally ran after him, call- 
ing carefully: 

“Payne! Payne! Oh, Payne!” 

When he heard her, he hastened back, 
and she met him midway of the lawn, 
panting a little from her run over the 
grass. 

“Payne, will you do something for 
me? Now? Quickly?” 

“Anything.” 

“Find Jimmie Strahan—he’s the little 
boy who’s always about somewhere— 
find him quickly, Payne! And tell him 
to turn Maud into the meadow immedi- 
ately. Do you understand? Jmmedi- 
ately! But tell him quietly. Don’t let 
any one overhear you. Hurry!” 

“All right,” he said. He was puz- 
zled, but perceived the intentness of her 
purpose, whatever it was, and paused 
for but one question : *Where’s he 
likely to be?” 

“Probably in the stable now, helping 
unharness the horse. He’s a slim little 
fellow, with freckles. Hurry!” 

“Tl get him.” 

His long stride carried him across the 
lawn and out of sight at once; but she 
heard him whistling, “Come into the 
garden, Maud,” after she had regained 
the hammock. There she awaited the 
next development of the situation. 

It was introduced by a hurrying serv- 
ant, who asked: 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, but have ye hap- 
pened to see Miss Gray? Her brother’s 

4 


just here from the train, an’ he’s askin’ 
f’r her.” 

“Miss Gray was here a few moments 
ago.” 

“An’ ye don’t know where she is now, 
ma’am ?” 

“No—I 
now.” 

The servant departed, and Natalie 
looked at her watch. It was four min- 
utes past four. Very soon she was 
sought again. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, but Mr. Hollis- 
ter—Miss Gray’s brother, ma’am—he’d 
like to speak wid ye right away.” 

“Ask Mr. Hollister to come out here, 
and bring a chair.” 

She arose, waiting, and, when she 
heard him approaching, her breath 
caught in her throat, and unconsciously 
she pressed her clasped hands against 
her heart and straightened her back, as 
if to ease a burden. He came hurriedly 
around the end of the hedge, but stopped 
short at sight of her. 

“Ah!” said he. “I was told that I 
should meet Mrs. Davis, but I had not 
anticipated this pleasure.” 

“Nor had I until a few moments ago. 
Won't you sit down?” she invited. 

And when he refused the chair with 
a gesture, she pulled her lace scarf over 
her hands, and told herself that it was 
silly to tremble, for here was the very 
John Hollister that she had always 
known, and he would understand, and 
be tenderness itself to his sister, what- 
ever his attitude toward his sister’s new 
friend might be. She had earned his 
distrust, and, while he was too big- 
souled a man to harbor resentment, it 
could not be pleasant for him to meet 
her. 

Meanwhile, smoothly covering an 
awkward situation, she was saying: 

“When Miss Gray chanced to mention 
your name this afternoon, of course I 
knew at once that she must be your sis- 
ter. I had not realized before that she 
would be grown up now, and one meets 
many Grays.” 

“You have seen my sister—within a 
few minutes, you say?” 


“ 


don’t know where she is 


es 


“Where?” 
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“Here.” 

“Just how long ago, please ?” 

“Possibly—less than half an hour.” 

“Pardon this catechism, but it seems 
a little odd that she is not here to greet 
me, and—there are reasons why we— 
why we prefer to know just where she 
is. Can you tell me where she went 
when she left you?” 

“She went to the station.” 

Now that the crisis had come, she was 
alert and calm; and, as she studied him, 
she wondered whether his lips had al- 
ways been somewhat thin. She did not 
so remember them. 

“To meet me?” 

His penetrating gaze encountered a 
grave, gentle little smile; and her reply 
was as terse as his question: 

“No.” 

“Did you notice—Mrs. Davis, certain 
of her toilet articles are missing; and, 
while she had said nothing of going 
away, we have reason to think———”” He 
paused inquiringly. 

“She was in traveling dress, and car- 
ried a suit case. She said she was go- 
ing to New York.” 

“Are you in her confidence?” 
question was sharp. 

“T learned of her departure quite by 
accident; but she told me, then, where 
she was going—and why.” 

His eyes narrowed, and he stepped 
nearer her, but still held himself in 
formal restraint. 

“May I ask why my mother 
immediately informed of this?” 

“Doubtless Miss Gray had her own 
reasons, and I- ” A deprecating lit- 
tle shrug completed the sentence. 

“Yes; and you? You're a woman of 
the world. Is it possible that you're a 
party to this insane folly?” 

“On the contrary. I refused to be 
drawn into the matter in any way.” De- 
spite a certain edge in his tone, hers was 
still gentle ; but she held her head a little 
more erect, and sustained his gaze very 
steadily. ‘Miss Gray came behind the 
hedge here to avoid notice from the win- 
dows, and inadvertently disclosed her- 
self to me. I am unable to see that this 


The 





was not 





necessarily involves me in the affair, or 
upon me any obligation what- 


entails 





ever, either to help or to hinder your 
sister.” 

He caught his nether lip between his 
teeth, and looked at his watch. 

“She’s going to New York, you say. 
Would it be consistent with your care- 
ful neutrality to tell me when that trairi 
leaves? You will understand that I pre- 
fer to take as few people as possible into 
our confidence in this matter.” 

“The train leaves this station at four- 
twenty-seven.” 

“T can drive there in——” 

“Twelve minutes.” 

“T can make it!” 

“Hardly. The horse has probably 
been unharnessed and turned into the 


pasture, and the stablemen are very 
slow.” 

“T must make it!” 

“If you care to walk, there’s a short 


cut across the meadow that will take you 
there in eight minutes or less.” 

“I'll do that. Thank you.” He 
turned away, but paused to make further 
acknowledgment. “You're very kind. 
I regret that I misunderstood you at 
first. You will realize that I am—anx- 
ious. (Good afternoon.” 

“Wait!” For the first time since her 
preliminary panic her pulse was pound- 
ing, and she had some difficulty in hold- 
ing her voice steady. ‘You have fifteen 


minutes? You can easily walk it in 





eight, and—there is something I must 
say to you. I may have no other oppor- 
tunity. 


“Certainly.” 

He returned, vigilant, courteous, cold, 
and stood beside her, watch still in hand. 

“Tl have made some effort to preserve 
what you call my ‘careful neutrality,’ as 
far as my action is concerned, because 
I felt that in one sense this was none of 
my business. In another sense, it con- 
cerns me intimately, even though your 
sister and I are practically strangers.” 
She glanced at him for comprehension, 
but met no response. “I know that I’m 
rushing in where angels would probably 
pause, but—life has given me the right 
to say some things frankly. That’s one 
of the compensations for such a life as 
mine has been.” 
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Again she paused, hoping that he 
would help her a little. 

“Ah!” said he. 

But something began to burn deep 
back in his eyes, and she took courage. 

“She told me—your sister told me— 
that she was to be sent away indefinitely 
because of this affair with Phelps Bal- 
lard. And she said: ‘I think John is 
sorry for me sometimes.’ Are you sorry 
for her?” 

“One must always sympathize, more 
or less, with untamed youth chafing at 
the bit,” he granted, “even while one 
knows the discipline to be wholesome 
and necessary.” 

“Are you sure—forgive me, but are 
you very sure that this particular bit of 

call it discipline, if you like—is neces- 
sary—or wise? Are you very sure that 
she has not chosen well? That this is 
not, for her, the way to real happi- 
ness?” 

“At any rate,” he contributed, his lips 
twisting in a sardonic smile, “it is very 
interesting to find Mrs. Gregory Davis 
holding a brief for sentiment.” 

“I know.” She winced, but softly 
persevered.. “Does it seem to you im- 
possible that a woman, at thirty, may 
have learned to perceive values to which, 
at twenty, she was blind?” 

“Precisely what | tell my sister.” 

“Ah, but she is being taught 

“I am teaching her,” he interrupted, 
at variance with the blaze 
“what life—and women— 

\nd you will, perhaps, 
irdot reminding you that my 
ther is still living, and may naturally 
be regarded as the safest guide for her 
daughter. You will excuse me now? 
I am in some haste.” 

She bowed, and he left her. Briefly 
she stood looking after him, icy hands 
tightly clasped and head thrown back. 
Taking a long, quivering breath through 
clenched teeth, she whispered: “Did I 
deserve that, too?” and ran down the 
lawn, behind the hedge, to the sunlit 
knoll, from which she could see the 
whole length of the path through the 
meadow. 

The field was deserted. Natalie 
gasped, and leaned forward, trying to 


” 


in chill tones, 
in his 


pierce with her vision the thick foliage 
screening the farther end of the lot, and 
to see over the bushy embankment hid- 
ing that part immediately adjoining the 
grounds of the Inn. 

Stedman, on the veranda, had seen 
the speeding white figure, and now, rec- 
ognizing excitement and anxiety in her 
demeanor, he hastened to join her. 

“Payne, what have you done?” she 
tragically demanded, as he approached. 
“Isn't Maud in that meadow ?” 

“She is.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“IT saw her driven in at top speed, 
She went over toward those trees.” 

“Then, why- Oh, there he goes, 
almost running! Where is Maud?” 

“‘*She is coming, my own, my 
sweet!’ he sang lightly, as a polled cow 
slowly emerged from the thicket across 
the meadow and paused. ‘What's it all 
about, Natalie?” 

“It’s about little Patty Gray. 
running away—eloping. She's 
there at the station.” 

“Bully for her!” 

“You remember 
He’s the man.” 

“Good sort he is, too.” 

“And he’’—she pointed to Hollister— 
“he’s going to stop her!” 

“Oh, he is, is he?” growled Stedman, 
before he wheeled on her, charging: 
“You knew! And you told him!” 

“Payne, dear, I had to! I learned of 
it by accident. I saw her slipping away 

and I couldn’t—I, of all people, 
couldn't entangle myself in the compli- 
cations of his family!” 

“No, ] suppose you couldn’t—if he’s 
that sort.” 

“Don’t, Payne. If he’s hard, I made 
him so. It was I who spoiled his life.” 

“H’m!” mused Stedman, after a quick 
glance at her. “Maybe. But a strong 
life has a good many branches, dear girl. 
Even if the biggest one gets lopped off, 
there are still the others, you know.” 

“T did all I could—for her, but it was 
She was softly beating upon 
“And 


” 


She’s 
over 


Phelps Ballard? 


of no use.” 

her palm with a tight little fist. 

now everything depends on Maud 
“On Maud! What in the name of 
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Heaven do you expect of a cow? A 
mooley cow!” 

“Look!” Her open hand closed upon 
the beating fist, and both were pressed 
to her breast as she bent forward, in- 
tently watching. “Oh, come on! Come 
on!” 

Across the meadow stretched a broad, 
wet, green ribbon of marsh grass; and 
the raised path, perhaps four feet wide, 
running diagonally through this, af- 
forded the only dry footing in the vicin- 
ity. Hollister was already halfway 
across this marsh, and now, along the 
path from the other side, deliberately 
came the red cow. As the man’s rapid 
stride brought him nearer, the animal 
broke into a trot, lowered her head, and 
made directly toward him. When they 
were within about fifteen yards of each 
other, Hollister stopped, and Maud im- 
mediately did likewise. He took an un- 
certain step or two in her direction, and 
the lowered head began to swing omi- 
nously from side to side. 

“When she does that, her eyes are 
like red fire,” murmured Natalie. 


“But a mooley cow!” expostulated 


Stedman. “Why the deuce doesn’t 
he—— By George, look at that!” 

Hollister waved his arms and jumped 
toward Maud, who promptly retaliated 
in kind, tactics resulting in his precipi- 
tate retreat. When again they paused, 
confronting each other, the distance be- 
tween them had been lessened by ten 
feet. The man turned to look toward 
the Inn, perhaps to summon assistance, 
and evidently espied the two watching 
from the knoll, for he wheeled quickly, 
and began to walk with determination 
along the extreme left of the pathway. 
He had taken only three steps, however, 
when Maud blocked him, and once more 
he retreated, this time backward. 

“What would she do if he should 
display some nerve and try to bluff it 
through?” asked Stedman. 

“Butt him off into the marsh,” she 
returned, unsmiling. “She's done it 
more than once.” Then, as she remem- 
bered the precision of Hollister’s dress, 
she giggled hysterically, adding: “He 
has such nice, correct clothes, too!” 

“And you knew—you were prepar- 


ing for this when you sent me——— Oh, 
bully, bully, bully for you!’ He broke 
into tender, delighted laughter. ‘You 
blessing! Your conscience wouldn't let 
you deceive the man, but you sick a 
mooley cow on him without compunc- 
tion!” 

“You said”’—she gave him a faint, 
fleeting smile—‘‘you said she ought to 
have a fighting chance, and this is it. 
There's the train.” 

The man in the meadow also heard 
the whistle, and looked at his watch. 
Then he stepped to the edge of the path, 
and examined the marsh. 

“Oh, that’s his only chance now!” 
she breathed. 

“If he leaves the path, will she let him 
pass?” 

“She might.” 

“Is the water deep?” 

“Pretty deep in spots, I think.” 

Hollister attempted to placate his an- 
tagonist, as he might a dog, by friendly, 
outstretched hand and careful advance, 
and, failing at that, made one more fu- 
tile effort to pass her boldly. Then, 
after poking at it experimentally with 
his toe, he plunged up to his knees in 
the marsh, and began to wade around 
the animal. 

Maud, still with sullen, lowered front, 
put her forefeet into the ooze, but 
seemed disinclined to follow farther, 
and to all appearances the encounter was 
over. 

“Oh, will he make it?’ 
pered Natalie. ‘He may 
runs.” 

But the end was not yet. Just before 
Hollister came abreast of her, the cow 
set out to intercept him, and he found 
it expedient to make all possible haste 
back to the path, where he could be sure 
of his footing. He clambered up the 
low bank, Maud purposefully following, 
and evidently hoped to win past her 
before she again attained his level, for 
he seemed to gather himself for a final 
effort, and darted toward the station. 

This increased activity on the part of 
the enemy so infuriated the cow, how- 
ever, that she charged upon him; and 
there ensued some nimble dodging, dur- 
ing which Hollister several times nar- 


* tensely whis- 
still, if he 
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rowly escaped the coup de grace. He 
lost his hat, as it was; and Maud, with- 
out pausing for investigation, trium- 
phantly put her foot through the crown, 
and continued in hot pursuit, the straw 
rim whirling and flapping about her 
shin. 

In the end, victory lay with Maud. 
Down the path toward the Inn raced 
Patricia’s brother, face flushed and eyes 
distended; and close behind him, fleetly 
footing it, came the mooley cow, press- 
ing the rout, her lowered head and mar- 
tially waving tail promising no quarter 
to captives, while upon the knoll, Sted- 
man bent double and held his aching 
sides; and even Natalie wiped tears of 
laughter from her eyes. 

Jimmie Strahan, with pitchfork and 
valiant shouts, came gallantly to the 
rescue; and, at the same moment, the 
train was heard puffing out of the sta- 
tion. 

“Glory! Glory!” chanted Stedman. 
“Bless that mooley Maud cow! I'll buy 
her! She shall be garlanded with apple 
blossoms, and fed upon clover from 
June to June; and her name shall no 
more be Maud, but Tyche, goddess of 
the fortunes of men!” 

The train swept across the face of the 
hill on the opposite side of the meadow ; 
and, as Natalie’s waving handkerchief 
was answered by a flutter of white from 
a car window, Stedman improvised an 
ecstatic dance that could not be misin- 
terpreted. 

On their way back to the hammock 
behind the hedge, the two came face to 
face with John Hollister, seeking an in- 
conspicuous approach to the Inn. His 
face, though dripping with perspiration, 
was ash white, his lips a thin, gray line, 
and from his darkened eyes fury blazed. 

“A very clever trick, Mrs. Davis!” 
said he, and his voice shook under the 
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tension he put upon it. “I should be 
happy to have entertained you so well.” 

“Oh!” disclaimed Natalie. 

“Pray do not seek to minimize the 
luster of this achievement,” he con- 
tinued. “I understand from the boy 
who came to my assistance that it was 
by your order that animal was released 
—hurriedly released—while you de- 
tained me here. It was brilliantly con- 
ceived, Mrs. Davis!” 

“But I did it for Patty,” she cried. 
“Don't you see? There was a chance. 
I laid it on the knees of the gods, and 
they ruled for Patty!” 

“T understand perfectly your motive.” 
He bowed ironically. “And I am, in- 
deed, honored to have been the means 
of so pleasantly diverting you—and 
your friends—again.” 

Once more he bowed, his smile the 
quintessence of bitterness, and passed 
on to the Inn. 

Natalie stared incredulously after 
him, and Stedman watched her, holding 
his breath. 

“Payne,” said she, her glance still lin- 
gering where Hollister had been, “did 
you hear that? He never spoke of 
Patty—poor little Patty running away 
to be married! He didn’t reproach me 
for that. He never thought of her. It 
was all of himself, of his pride. He 
thought I was only trying to make him 
ridiculous—T/ !” 

There was a silent moment. Then 
Stedman placed himself before her, and 
looked deep into her eyes. 

“Has it hurt you?” he asked. 
I say that I’m sorry?” 

“Sorry! Oh, don’t waste time being 
sorry! But I think, if you like”—her 
eyes became starry, and a hint of laugh- 
ter lurked in the breaking tone—‘I 
think, Payne, you might easily walk 
through him now.” 


“Shall 
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fine, little Mrs. Moore chose 
to sit indoors. There was a 
certain comfort about the low, 
gray tones of the big living 
room that was balm to her troubled spir- 
it. The soft curtains at the windows 
were stirred gently from time to time; 
and had she chosen, she could have 
looked out across her own pretty strip 
of lawn that ran down graciously to the 
water’s edge, and let her eyes wander 
over the sparkling blue waters of the 
little bay, and on to the pine-clad hills 
beyond, as she had often let them wan- 
der in the past. 

She was fond of beautiful sights and 
sounds; the very room in which she sat 
was lovely simply because it expressed 
her. But to-day the outdoor world was 
too bright and exuberant, the water too 
sparkling, the hills beyond too flaunting- 
ly beautiful. She was out of sorts with 
the world. In fact, she was experienc- 
ing that pain which comes to most moth- 
ers with pretty, grown-up daughters, 
the pathetic anguish of ambition satis- 
fied. 

She was sure, at least, that it was sat- 
isfied ambition; she was too unselfishly 
loyal to think it ‘anything else. And cer- 
tainly there was no doubt that Walter 
Bishop had made up his mind. She was 
woman of the world enough to know 
that. She caught herself trying to pick 
some flaw in the situation, and, recog- 
nizing the selfishness of her attitude, 
but for a time 
heart and determined 





was ashamed of herself; 

she hardened her 

to be selfish. 
Certainly it was a mother’s duty—as 





well as her right—to consider such a 
momentous happening as this from 
every angle. If her own mother before 
her had been more duly deliberate, her 
own life might, perhaps, have been hap- 
ier. 

Well, then, Doris was too young. 
How absurd it was for a girl of nine- 
teen even to think of marriage! But if 
the man was the right man—was it ab- 
surd? It was scarcely an argument - 
which would have much effect on Doris. 

It would be difficult to go to Doris, 
and say: ‘My dear, you are too young.” 


She knew perfectly well that Doris 
would laugh, and say: “How old were 
you when | was born, mother?” And 


she would have to say: “Nineteen.” 
Doris was just the girl to go directly to 
the heart of things like that. 

Dashing Billy Moore was dead and 
forgotten. She,had always taught Doris 
to think of him as a good man, making 
him somewhat atone as a memory for 
the cruel inefficiency he had been in life. 
She could never bring her own mistake 
to bear as an argument. 

If Doris married Walter Bishop, she 
would not be making a mistake; that 
her mother knew from the deep wisdom 
of her mother’s heart. She tried, as she 
sat there, to tell herself that Walter was 
too old. He must be every day of 
thirty-five; but, after all, thirty-five was 
not even middle-aged. Only a day or 


two before, she had read of some sena- 


tor of that age, and the newspaper had 
called him “The Boy Orator of Okla- 
homa.”” No, thirty-five was youth— 


youth at its best. 


As a good mother, she ought to be 
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blissfully happy, and yet she could not 
be. She had never been very happy 
about it from the time when she first 
theught of its possibility. In her pres- 
ent frank mood, when she permitted her 
thought to run unchecked, and tried to 
see things clearly, even mercilessly, un- 
tinged with love or loyalty, she knew 
that part of her unhappiness could be 
traced to Doris herself. It was going 
to be so hard to lose her—and Doris 
gave so little thought to that perspective 
separation. 

She realized with a sort of pang that 
this was, in a measure, her own fault. 
If Doris was selfish, there had been 
nothing in her bringing up to make her 
unselfish, and Billy Moore’s daughter 
could not have escaped entirely certain 
inherited tendencies. Her mother sup- 
posed, too, that all girls of Doris’ gen- 
eration had that uncanny worldly wis- 
dom which she herself shrank from. 

She was beginning to understand her 
hurt more definitely now. It was partly 


disapproval of a manner of thought 


which seemed to her cold and ungirlish, 
partly an apprehensive sense of bereave- 
ment, and partly the momently clarify- 
ing realization that she herself had been 
excluded. 

She remembered the first night she 
had been told of Walter Bishop. That 
was four months ago when they were in 
their city apartment. Doris had come 
in very late from a and turned 
on the light in her mother’s room. Lit- 
tle Mrs. Moore had only to close her 
eyes to see her as she stood then beside 
her bed, tall, and fresh, and cool, and 
charming, a perfect figure of elegant 
young womanhood. 

She had said little about the dance it- 
self; but, as she stripped off her long 
gloves, had talked of meeting Walter 
Bishop. Her color was a little higher 
than usual, and her eyes shining. She 
spoke with that young precision which 
was natural to her. 

Of course, they had both heard of 
him; but Mrs. Moore remembered ask- 
ing something of his appearance; and 
remembered, too, with a little, unpleas- 
ant chill, Doris’ reply: 

“He's quite handsome, 


dance. 


mother, I 


think. He came from up State some- 
where, and of quite plain people; but 
you would never suspect it. He has 
quite the air of a man of the world.” 
She had stooped and kissed her mother 
carelessly. “You know, he is worth 
several millions,” she had added. 

That was it; that was part of the 
trouble. How on earth could a girl of 
nineteen put a man’s money before the 
man himself? She remembered that she 
had been shocked, and she knew that the 
sense of shock remained. Could it be 
possible that Doris, her Doris, really 
thought of happiness in that way? Was 
love of money something born in the 
blood? 

She herself cared nothing about it. 
She enjoyed the comforts of their little 
income, and was thankful that what they 
had left enabled them, even in a re- 
stricted way, to keep their place in the 
society and among the friends to which 
they were accustomed. 

She had grown up used to more 
money than Doris had ever known; but, 
when long ago, dashing Billy Moore had 
so debonairly dissipated her fortune, 
she had let him use most of it freely, 
and had not particularly grieved when 
it was gone. But Billy, who had had 
none of his own, had grieved. He had 
grieved and complained bitterly, and she 
knew that their somewhat restricted 
means had always been a thorn to Doris. 

But she had always told herself that 
this natural enough, that Doris’ 
slender purse was a real difficulty to a 
girl whose friends had no need or 
thought for their own necessary little 
economies. 

Well, Doris had put that need at an 
end. She was glad of that for her sake, 
but she hoped with all the strength of 
her mother’s love that the need had had 
little to do with the matter. 

Possibly she would feel more happily 
about it when it was all over. She 
wished to be happy; but the last four 
months had been painful to her, each 
day discovering some fresh hurt. The 
fact was that Doris had not been very 
proud of her. As Walter Bishop came 
more and more to the house, Doris had 
grown more and more critical. She had 


Was 
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patently felt that her mother lacked 
something of the dash and chic which 
would be expected of her. 

“You are so mousey, mother,” she 
had once said. 

It was before a little dinner in their 
own apartment, a little, intimate dinner 
where Walter Bishop was to be the only 
guest. Mrs. Moore had chosen to wear 
a silver-gray silk which she thought be- 
came her, and upon which Doris imme- 
diately had set the seal of her positive 
disapproval. 

“Men like gay things,’ she had said, 
“and I honestly think you ought to try 
to have everything perfect, mother.” 

It was a small enough incident, a triv- 
ial happening ; but, even at the time, she 
had been unable to make it seem small, 
to keep a deeper meaning out of Doris’ 
attitude. And, as the days went by, this 


attitude had grown more plainly pro- 
nounced ; perhaps because it was thrown 
into vivid contrast by Bishop's gentle 
courtesy and gallantry. 

He had been an old-fashioned lover, 
as gently careful as any mother could 


wish. He had never given an invitation 
which had not included her. In town 
she had always been asked whenever 
Doris was; to his box at the opera, to 
his little theater parties, or to the vari- 
ous automobile junketings they had 
taken from the city. And since they had 
come into the country it was the same. 

He had discovered that she could play 
tennis and ride horseback; that she was 
as adept as Doris herself at the various 
athletic or skillful diversions which fill 
the days in a summer colony ; and, hav- 
ing discovered this, he had always made 
an effort to have her share in it all. He 
had taken it as an accepted fact that 
Doris would be pleased with this kindly 
attention of his toward her mother. She 
gave a little, wistful sigh as she remem- 
bered how often Doris had not been 
pleased. 

It was natural enough. Young peo- 
ple could never feel as free in the pres- 
ence of their elders. A girl in love, or 
a man for that matter, could not be as 
perfectly contented when there were 
three in the party. She had had the 
good sense to know this, and had kept 


herself in the background whenever she 
reasonably could; but time and again 
the call of outdoors, some crystal-clear 
day or other, had tempted her from her 
resolve of self-effacement. She did 
things well, and she frankly liked to do 
them. She supposed now that she really 
had done them much too often. 

It was no wonder that it had been irk- 
some to Doris; but she felt that more 
than that, for another more perplexing 
reason, Doris had often wished her at 
home. In her present mood of frank- 
ness she admitted it to herself—Doris 
had been a little ashamed of her, had 
felt that her presence was an intrusion 
of age in the affairs of youth; that she 
was too quiet, too lacking in dash and 
brilliancy ; that the mother as a woman 
might displease the lover as a man, as 
if she thought: “If he sees her so, 
will he think that I shall one day come 
to this?” 

Mrs. Moore’s cheeks reddened with a 
rare emotion—she had been hurt, and 
now she felt herself growing angry. 

“As if I were such an old woman as 
that!’ she said aloud. 

She sprang up impetuously from her 
low seat by the window, and crossed the 
room to the big, mortared fireplace, 
where a sheaf of brilliant butterfly 
weed vicariously blazed upon the 
hearth. An oval mirror was over the 
mantel. She stood on tiptoe to see her- 
self in it. 

She was not exactly unfamiliar with 
the face she saw there. Her sense of 
duty to those about her was too strong. 
Always having held humanity in a kind 
of affectionate respect, it was part of 
her creed that a woman should look as 
freshly pretty as possible, that her mir- 
ror should be her daily critic. She was 
accustomed to dress carefully before her 
glass, to subject herself to a ritualistic, 
impersonal scrutiny. 

But now she saw herself through new 
eyes, from a different and more personal 
angle. She was eager, indignant, and 
half fearful. 

An old woman—certainly she was not 
that yet. There was no strand of gray 
in the cloud of soft-brown hair that 
shaded a forehead white and unlined. 
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Her hazel eyes were clear and very 
bright, her lips almost a girl's lips, softly 
full and red; yet even in the eagerness 
of her scrutiny unexpectedly a_ little 
wistful. She touched her chin lightly 
with her finger tips; it was round, and 
delicate, and firm. She knew in a flash 
of revelation that it was pretty. The 
two high spots of anger that had burned 
in her cheeks diffused suddenly into a 
rosy flush which spread to her hair. 
Her red lips parted in a little smile. She 
had not found herself either old or ill- 
looking. 

Some sense of resentment still re- 
mained. She still felt hurt that Doris 
had found her wanting. But, as she 
walked slowly back to her seat again 
beside the window, she found herself 
somewhat comforted. Doris had been 
childish and cruel; but also Doris had 
been mistaken. Little Mrs. Moore 
smiled to herself as she realized what 
balm this was to her. Doubtless, when 
her daughter was safely married, this 
strange feeling of hers would disap- 
pear; she would go back again to her 


old pride in her mother, and the little 


veil of misunderstanding which had 
dropped between them would be swept 
away forever. 

She heard a distant drumming of 
hoofs, and parted the thin curtains to 
look out. They were coming back. 
Around a turn of the road she saw them 
come into view; and even as they came 
she knew that the question had not been 
asked or answered yet. She wondered 
why she was so positive of it. 

Doris, erect and slim and _ bright- 
headed, was sitting easily to the horse’s 
lope; and even from that distance her 
mother could see the graceful turn of 
her head as she swayed slightly to speak 
to the man beside her. In the girl’s 
poise there was certainly nothing com- 
mittal. Perhaps, then, she knew how 
things stood from the way Walter Bish 
op rode. He was an accustomed and 
easy horseman; but now she imagined 
that he sat more stiffly in his saddle than 
usual; perhaps it was only the formal 
space between them which made her 
sure, 

she admitted to herself that she did 


not know quite what it was; but was 
certain, nevertheless, that they were still 
unaffianced—as certain as she had been 
when they had started out that Walter 
Bishop had made up his mind. 

As they came up the driveway with 
a rhythmical clatter of hoofs, Mrs. 
Moore half rose from her chair. She 
knew that in all probability they would 
not come into the house, but would rest 
for a while in the shadowed cool of the 
broad veranda where their voices must 
necessarily come distinctly to her ear. 
She had no intention of apprising 
them of her presence—even the least- 
scheming mother would not interrupt at 
such a time—but if she stayed where 
she was, she would be a witness un- 
known to them, an eavesdropper, even 
if a friendly one. 

As Walter swung Doris down from 
her horse, her mother determined to go. 
Before Doris’ feet had touched the 
ground she made up her mind to stay. 
She had been put aside for weeks; she 
had voluntarily withdrawn; she had left 
comfortable places that they might be 
comfortable; and now she was caught 
in a sudden rebellion. If they wanted 
to assure themselves that they were 
alone they had only to look. They could 
go where they pleased to say whatever 
they had to say; but for once she did 
not intend to flee like a shadow before 
them. 

Bishop’s groom had come up, and she 
could see his master nervously handing 
him the reins. It was now or never. 
She curled herself luxuriously and de- 
liberately into the great chair. They 
stood—she saw them stand—together in 
a moment of indecision while Doris 
wavered about the choice of a seat; and 
she knew that people would say that 
they made a handsome couple. Doris 
was tall; but the man was head and 
shoulders above her, a fine, upstanding 
man, young in poise and carriage, with 
a humorous, dark face; young in spite 
of the light touch of gray at the tem- 
ples. 

At the moment, however, his expres- 
sion was somewhat strained. He had 
the queer, perplexed, anxious look of 
a man who wants to do a delicate thing 
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upon which his heart is set, and who has 
some doubt as to his ability to do it. He 
looked puzzled and baffled, and even a 
little frightened; and Mrs. Moore, 
knowing him as he was, a man of pres- 
ence and authority, felt suddenly sorry 
for him; felt that queer glow of sympa- 
thetic affection which so many women 
feel at the sight of a man’s unusual dis- 
tress. At such a time his years seem 
to count for nothing, and your man of 
thirty-five can look as awkwardly trou- 
bled as a schoolboy. She wished that 
she could help him out. 

He placed a chair for Doris, and sat 
down upon the edge of another, an in 
convenient distance away. Doris’ eyes 
were bright, and her cheeks flushed, but 
she appeared self-possessed enough, and 
by contrast perfectly at ease—strangely 
so, her mother thought. Self-possession 
was undoubtedly an admirable quality ; 
but Mrs. Moore found herself wishing 
with an absurd fervency that Doris’ 
calm would show some flutter of emo- 
tion. There was something hard and 
unsympathetic in her self-possession. 

“That was a beautiful ride,” Doris 
was saying. “You have done so much 
to add to my pleasure this summer, Mr. 
Bishop.” 

“T am glad of that, I am sure,’ 
answered. “Do you suppose 
mother is home?” 

In the big chair, Mrs. Moore flushed 
guiltily. 

“IT don’t know,” she heard Doris say. 
“She may be around somewhere, or per- 
haps she has gone over to the Tl ield 
Club.” 

“H’m!” Bishop said. 

He shifted heavily deep into his chair, 
so that the wicker cried aloud. Mrs, 
Moore could see that he had tipped it 
back against the pillar; an attitude, as 
far as she could remember, unfamiliar 
to him. He was plainly in great dis- 
tress. 

“Poor fellow!” she thought. 

To her delight, Doris, too, was losing 
something of her poise. She began 





* Bishop 


your 


to rattle on about some coming enter- 
tainment, pausing only to ask little ques- 
tions which remained unanswered. 
last she checked herself. 


At 
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“IT am boring you,” she said. She 
hesitated a second, and then in a differ- 
ent voice: “Mr. Bishop, as we were 
coming back, you—you told me that you 
had something to confide to me. I think 
you are thinking about it now. Hadn't 
—hadn’t you better tell me, and free 
your mind?” 

She looked very lovely as she sat 
there, and she seemed to have regained 
her possession. Some tumult might be 
going on behind those downcast eyes; 
but her mother could see no reflection 
of it in their surface. 

Bishop brought his chair down with 
a crash, and got to his feet. 

“You will excuse me,” he said, “‘but I 
have changed my mind. I think that I 
had better find your mother. There is 
something I must say to her.” 

He stood there awkwardly; but he 
looked determined. Doris flushed 
deeply. 

“Can you not say it to me?” she 
asked, in a low voice. “You can tell 
mother afterward if you want to.” 

Walter Bishop shook his head. 

“No, [ have changed my mind. This 
is a very serious matter, and I must 
speak to your mother first.” 

Doris bit her lip. 

“Very well,” she said. “I think it is 
sweet of you to feel that way about 
mother. You will find me in the garden. 
Shall I call her for you, or do you want 
to look for her yourself?” 

“T think I'll look for her myself.” 

It had come at last. Both Doris and 
her mother knew that, and Mrs. Moore 
found it a more painful occasion than 
she had anticipated. She knew that she 
was trembling a little, and she could feel 
the blood drumming away from her con- 
stricted heart. She gave a suppressed, 
nervous laugh at her own absurdity ; for 
it occurred to her that she would like to 
shake Doris, and at the same time she 
ached at the thought of losing her, at 
being left alone. 

And, while she was still caught in this 
surge of conflicting emotion, Walter 
Bishop parted the portiéres, and stood 
looking across the room at her. She 
smiled up at him pluckily. She did not 
want to talk to him just then; but her 
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heart had never so gone out tohim. He 
paused for a moment, looking at her 
steadily, his face grave, his lips soberly 
set. 

“May I come in?” he said. 

Doris had left the veranda. Mrs. 
Moore was glad of that. For a moment 
she found herself unable to speak, and 
could only mutely nod her assent. He 
strode across the room till he stood near 
her chair; towering, it seemed to her 
frightened senses, far above her, a colos- 
sal, inexorable male figure. She knew 
that, even if she had not wished it, she 
would be unable to deny him. She had 
always thought of him as kind. She 
still saw kindness in his face, but in her 
panic saw also a certain ruthlessness. 

“I have come to talk to you about 
something very important,” he said. 

He put his hand nervously to the high 
back of her chair, and she saw that it 
was shaking. 

The blood came warmly back to her 
heart. She experienced a queer revul- 
sion of feeling. He was no longer soine- 
thing looming, ruthless, and colossal. 


To her quickened sympathy his very 


years dropped away. He was as badly 
frightened as a boy. However he might 
deal with Doris, she, as Doris’ mother, 
held the situation in her hands. 

“Hadn't you better sit down, Wal- 
ter?” she asked. 

She had never called him that name 
before; but, in the potent assurance of 
her maternity, the name fell naturally 
and unconsciously from her lips. 

He drew up a chair, and sat stiffly 
down in front of her—a chair which 
seemed small and inadequate for him. 
She smiled brightly at him. She longed 
to put him at his ease. 

“Perhaps you can guess what I am 
going to say?” 

“Perhaps I can.” 

He shifted awkwardly, and frowned 
at her with a menace she was no longer 
afraid of, 

“I might as well tell you,” he burst 
out, “that I am finding it more difficult 
than I thought to speak to you. I am 
frightened and embarrassed, and you 
have got to help me. I am not used to 
being afraid; but I am dreadfully afraid 


now. You see—well, you see—well, I 
have fallen terribly in love, and I don’t 
quite know how to tell you about it.” 

“Have you spoken to her?’ Mrs. 
Moore asked. 

Bishop’s scowl deepened. 

“No,” he said, “not yet. But I’m go- 
ing to as soon as I can get some control 
of myself. It’s this way, I suppose, with 
me. When a man has come to my time 
of life, and never even thought of being 
in love with a woman—why, then, when 
it comes, it comes all the harder,” he 
concluded lamely. 

Mrs. Moore leaned forward in her 
chair, and laid her little hand upon his 
big one. He grasped it in a grip that 
hurt her. 

“It’s very nice of you to come to me 
first,” she said. 

He still kept her hand. 

“First?” he repeated. He smiled, and 
seemed strengthened by it. “To whom 
do you think I should have come? To 
Doris?” 

“Most men would have.” 

He stared at her. 

“Then most men are fools,” he said. 

The unrestrained emphasis shocked 
her. He was growing bold again. She 
was not quite sure he was a frightened 
boy. She struggled to withdraw her 
hand ; but he held it nervously fast. Her 
self-possession was going, and she knew 
it; and in its place a new feeling had 
come that put her in a panic of fear and 
shame, a feeling utterly alien to the sit- 
uation. Panic was rushing down upon 
her. That she might save some shred 
of her self-respect, she resolved to take 
the matter into her own hands, and 
end it. 

“You want me to help you,” she said, 
“and I can help you. I know what you 
have come to me for, and I respect you 
for coming to me.’ She steadied her 
voice bravely. “I wonder if you know 
what a sacrifice I am making?” she 
asked. “But if you love Doris, you do. 
You must be very good to her, Walter.” 

“Doris?” he said. “Doris! My dear 
lady, what are you talking about? Why 
on earth shouldn’t I be good to Doris?” 

But Mrs. Moore’s bravery had come 
toanend. With her free hand she fum- 
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bled for her handkerchief, and put it to 
her eyes. 

“Oh, I know you will be,” she said. 
“That was only the silly, conventional 
thing [ suppose all mothers say. Let me 
go now. Of course you can have her, 
an. my blessing on you both.” 

She was never quite sure afterward 
how they got to their feet. As she re- 
membered it, he had sprung up and al- 
most dragged her after him. 

“Oh, Lord!” he cried. “Oh, Lord!” 
And gazed at her with wide eyes. 

She had dropped her handkerchief, 
and she had to look at him. 

“What is it?” she asked. 
the matter?” 

He put his hands softly to her shoul- 
cers and held her from him at arms’ 
length. 

“Dear lady, good lady,” he said, “did 
you truly think that | had come in shak- 
ing in my shoes to ask you if I could 
marry Doris?” 

“What else?” she whispered. “Didn’t 
your 

“No,” he said. “No. I don’t see how 
you could have imagined it. I want to 
marry you, if you will have me.” 

Before the words had come she had 
known it—that and half a hundred other 
things. She foresaw the shock to Doris, 
and had been sorry for it; and knew, 
too, how little this could count with her, 
and what she would say—must say—to 
the man before her. All the world had 
been turned upside down, all her ordered 


“What is 


past disturbed, all her even thought of 
the future torn utterly away. The pres 
ent itself seemed a fabric of dreams; 
but she placed a gentle, restraining hand 
against him. Her new courage was 
strong enough for that. 

“Do you know,” she asked, “that I 
am an old woman?” 

He laughed, and slipped an arm about 
her. He did not offer to kiss her, but, 
still laughing, glanced quickly about the 
room. 

Please come over here,” he said. 

And together they made their way 


to the big, mortared fireplace, where the 
butterfly weed vicariously blazed, until 
they stood squarely before it. There he 
stooped, and swung her up into his arms, 
until her head was above his, and she 
could see herself fairly in the oval, gilt 
mirror where she had so lately peeped 
on tiptoe. 

“What do you see?” he asked. 

She flushed, for the reflected face was 
radiantly beautiful. 

“An old woman,” she said softly. 

“You see,” he said deliberately, as he 
set her down, “the loveliest woman in 
the world.” 

“IT am thirty-eight,” she said stoutl 

“And how old do you suppose I am 

“Thirty-five, perhaps thirty-six. That 
is two or three years younger than | 
am.” But she knew in her heart that 
the difference was not ridiculous. 

“Do you mean that?” he asked. 

*Not—not so old?” 

“Years, ages older. I am forty-one, 
forty-two next birthday. You said you 
were going to help me, and you're not 
doing it. Are you going to marry me?” 

“I think so,” she said; “but you must 
give me time to think it over.” 

‘Nonsense,’ he said, and stooped and 
kissed her. 

Presently—she did not know how 
long they had been standing there—a 
persistent thought began to loom 
through the golden haze of her happi- 
ness. She recognized it reluctantly, and 
then fearfully. 

Hie felt her struggli in his arms, 
and held her away He saw that 
she was frightened. 

“\Vhat is it?” he asked. 

“Doris. She is waiting for you in the 
garden. 

“Oh, never mind about Doris.” 

“But Walter, you must. Don’t you 
know that she—she—we both i 

He smiled drolly back at her. 

“Very well, then,” he said. “I'll break 
it to her presently, but I shouldn’t worry 
about her if [ were you. That child is 
ages older than either of us.” 


y. 
z; 
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21S thews were of steel, his heart 
the heart of a lion, but in that 
head of his—which suggested 
to the mind of his doting 
mother all that Apollo might 
have been, and reminded his less preju- 
diced friends of a Himalayan bear 
there was a singular blending of the 
modern and the primitive. 

Singular! Of course, we, all of us, 
are children of nature, of impulse; but 
the increasing artificiality of modern life 
masks in the majority the slumbering 
primitive. Not so in the case of Marcus 
Aurelius Lavender, first born of the 
Reverend John Henry Lavender, vicar 
of Dreem Hollow. True, there was in 
his nature something of the charm and 
easy grace of his sire; indeed, his gal- 
lantry on occasion was nigh unto affec- 
tation—so quiet, so gentle, so fascinat- 
ing—but he lacked the dignified reserve 
which his father would have summoned 
to his aid when circumstances pointed 
to the futility of arguing further with 
a belligerent. 

Generous to a degree that bordered 
on the quixotic, Marcus Aurelius Lav- 
ender knew of only one alternative to 
gallantry. When he had exhausted that 
quality, it seemed the most natural thing 
in the world for his spirit to glide back 
over the dead centuries and breathe fire. 
But let us, in turn, be generous to Mar- 
cus; when the fire had passed from his 
soul, he was weaker than the weakest 
of women. His was the heart that would 


lead him to the cannon’s mouth—and 
bleed with pity for the foe his hands 
had crushed. 

Metaphor helps us less to understand 
the nature of Marcus Aurelius Laven- 
der than a simple incident which oc- 
curred early in his “fresher” days. Ox- 
ford received him with mixed feelings 
of awe and contempt; awe inspired by 
his massive head, shaggy with fair, 
fluffy hair, his broad shoulders, and re- 
markable reach of arm; contempt be- 
cause of the fragile little mother who 
accompanied him to Oxford, a history 
of Rome in one volume under her arm, 
and tears trembling in her blue eyes. A 
boy taking leave of his parents on his 
departure to his first school could not 
have betrayed greater emotion than did 
Marcus at the age of twenty-one. 

Marcus Aurelius! The baptismal 
atrocity was too much of a joke to be 
wasted. A fellow Marlburian conveyed 
to the great seat of learning the only 
appellation which was consistent with 
the temperament of Marcus. And as 
“The Marquis” he was known from the 
first day of his stay at Oxford until the 
memorable afternoon when he left it in 
disgrace. 

The incident referred to occurred in 
the gymnasium when the boxing session 
was in progress. The instructor was an 
army-bred athlete, spoiled a little by sur- 
reptitious “tipping” on the part of young 
blades with more money than brains, 


and inordinately proud of his prowess 
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with the gloves. The willingness of 
the Marquis to put on the gloves and 
take his lesson from the master was in 
nowise marked by enthusiasm; but it 
was indiscreet in the instructor to assure 
him in a bantering voice that “he would 
not ruffle his pretty hair.” 

“Keep your guard up and your eyes 
on mine,” said the instructor, dancing in 
to plant an open-gloved click on the side 
of the Marquis’ head. 

An undergraduate laughed immoder- 
ately at the quiver of fear that seemed 
to run through the frame of the novice; 
and it was that laugh which awakened 
an echo of the arena at Pompeii. That 
may savor of exaggeration, but it was 
the instructor himself who, with a smat- 
tering of the classics, thus described the 
changed expression in the face of the 
Marquis. It was not physical pain that 
goaded the “fresher”; it was the taunt 
in that laugh. 

“Now!” He was laughing in turn; 
but it was a laugh that touched the 
chord of fear rather than of mirth. The 
great head drooped, as though by in- 
stinct, until the point of the square chin 
was hidden in the hollow of the left 
shoulder; the right forearm was mov- 
ing pistonwise; the long left was taper- 
ing out, the glove swaying gently, like 
the head of a snake. 

The instructor muttered something 
about “steadying the young dog,” and 
drove in a half-arm jolt beneath—as he 
thought—the guard of that long left. 
The action was quick, almost lightning- 
like, but it was an age too slow for the 
Marquis. « The long left arm beat down 
the instructor’s right, and before the 
man could recover his balance, that right 
piston shot upward to the point of his 
chin. An ox would have gone down 
beneath that blow, for the whole 
strength of the shoulder was behind it, 
and the thud echoed dully among the 
rafters of the gymnasium. 

Those who had laughed at the novice 
sprang toward the prostrate man, but 
the Marquis pushed them aside. And 
as he lifted the fallen man into a crouch- 
ing position so that he might by gentle 
pressure on the solar plexus restore the 
balance of the brain, great scalding tears 
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ran down his cheeks, splashing on the 
very glove which had struck the blow. 
Some one commented on the fact, 
speaking only in a whisper, but the head 
of the Marquis was thrown up on the 
instant, and the challenge in his eyes 
was terrible to look upon. 

An hour later, the instructor received 
a small package containing a sovereign 
and an old brier pipe, together with a 
note praying his forgiveness. 

In the days that followed, the Mar- 
quis made a friend of every student and 
an enemy of every master. In the fields 
he received the homage which his for- 
bears received in the arena; to the mas- 
ters he was an enigma. All the 
“coaches” in the world, they said, would 
be unable to instill anything of lasting 
value into his mind; one, smarting under 
the effects of a practical joke which the 
Marquis had played upon him, swore 
that he would rather try to train a 
gorilla in the niceties of court etiquette. 
He was ever in trouble. The wildest 
“rags” found him in the van. It was 
the Marquis who, single-handed, tied a 
policeman and a proctor to an area rail- 
ing, the policeman’s helmet firmly 
pressed down on the proctor’s head. 

And yet there was poetry in the soul 
of the brute! Was it not the eyes of 
young Raebury’s sister, looking down 
upon him from the mantelshelf in the 
boy’s room, that lured him to the brink 
of the precipice, and closed his scholas- 
tic career in a cloud of disgrace? He 
and Raebury were at Marlborough to- 
gether, but Raebury’s friend was the 
younger brother of the Marquis. Often 
the boy had visited Dreem Hollow ; and 
the sympathy which existed between 
him and the delicate Rupert Lavender 
was the basis of many a_ sermon 
preached from the pulpit of Dreem Hol- 
low church. Rupert was the antithesis 
of his brother, the Marquis, both tem- 
peramentally and physically, and the 
delicate state of his health necessitated 
the services of a private tutor. 

That night in September when the 
Marquis visited Raebury’s rooms, he 
found the boy in a condition border- 
ing on insanity. He was writing vo- 
luminous letters to his parents, begging 
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their forgiveness for the act he pre- 
meditated. Although never very quick- 
witted, the Marquis dexterously re- 
moved the vial of cyanide of potassium 
“from the boy's pocket and hurled it in 
the fire grate; then, leaning familiarly 
against the mantelshelf and keeping his 
eyes on the photograph there, he ques- 
tioned the boy so calmly, that the sin of 
the youth might have been only a minor 
breach of varsity etiquette. 

“And so you go to money lenders, 
do you?” 

“It was only fifty pounds,” the boy 
pleaded, “and I had to get it some- 
where.” 

“And with the 
you’re stuck for eighty-five. 
the fifty?” 

“Cards!” 

“Ah! Debts of honor. You should 
have your head punched for gambling. 
Who holds the I O U’s?” 

“Don't ask me. The boys would 
I squealed like 


interest, I see that 


Who had 


never forgive me if 
that.” 
“Your parents’ feelings don’t count, I 


suppose ?” 

“For Heaven's sake, don’t preach, 
Marquis! Why did you interfere?” 

“I’m not preaching,” said the Mar- 
quis, lifting the photograph from the 
shelf and holding it up before the boy’s 
eyes. “But there’s a face that would 
preach to me every time I| looked at it. 
Wish I could help you.” 

“You can’t—can't rake up the 
money? I could let have it back 
on 

“Eighty-five pounds! I came here to 
borrow half a sovereign.” 

“The beggar is sending his agent here 
to-night,” the boy groaned. ‘He threat- 
ened to do it last week. It means ex- 
tinction if he comes.” 

“T'll wait for him,” said the Marquis. 

And he did. The cast of the visitor’s 
features would have betrayed him even 
if he had not opened his lips. He must 
have reached the room through the me- 
dium of bribes, for he immediately drew 
forth a notebook, and entered up “ex- 
penses” against the client. 

The boy’s face was deathly white as 
he glanced at the man. 


you 


“If any one saw you enter my rooms 
I’m ruined,” he whined. 

“I am a shentlemans, my poy. You 
bay der money you borrow—bay it like 
a shentlemans. It is only a matter of 
piziness between two shentlemans.”’ 

“T cannot pay you a cent,” said Rae- 
bury. “You may do with me as you 
please.” 

The man looked round at the Mar- 
quis, who was calmly reading a classic 
that had no interest for him, and appar- 
ently oblivious of the presence of the 
others. 

“Your friend bay? Eh?’ 

The Marquis laid down his book and 
came across the room. 

“I cannot very well address myself 
to this person,” he drawled, “but explain 
to him that you deny responsibility, 
Raebury.” 

The agent laughed outright, and flour- 
ished a sheaf of letters. 

“Black and vhite!”’ he chuckled. 
“You cannot get avay from der letters.” 

The Marquis picked up the tongs 
from the fireplace, and with them 
reached for the papers. The insult was 
so studied that even the agent was af- 
fronted. He drew back with a frown; 
but the Marquis, dropping the tongs, 
snatched the papers from his fingers. 

“And touch that bell, if you dare!” 
he growled. 

He glanced at the papers, and delib- 
erately threw them into the fire. 

Che agent sprang for him, but he was 
lifted clean off his feet and placed on 
the floor, the heavy foot of the Mar- 
quis resting on his chest. 

“Yes, yes,” he said calmly to the 
spluttering man, “you may go to the 
principal if you choose. You may even 
buy a megaphone and shout the glad 
news from the roof of the college, but 
—but I’m terribly afraid that | shall 
kill you for it.” 

Raebury seized the hand of the Mar- 
quis. 

“You've done it! 
he cried despairingly. 
down!” 

“Don’t be an ass!” the Marquis coun- 
“Hand me that bell rope, and I'll 
Then skip along 


You’ve done it!” 
“T shall be sent 


seled. 
truss the beggar up. 
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for Hanney and Buntshell, and tell them 
that we’re out for a ducking ‘rag,’ if 
they care to join us.”’ 

But the boy, whose more active mind 
could grasp potentialities of which the 
Marquis never dreamed, was almost 
frantic. Vainly he implored his cham- 
pion to think of the consequences. The 
Marquis seized the bell rope, tied his 
man, and strode to the door. And at 
the very moment that he opened it, the 
sound of voices and hurrying footsteps 
along the corridor increased the terror 
of the white-faced Raebury. The Mar- 
quis stepped back into the room as a 
couple of masters entered. The boy fell 
on his knees beside the prostrate money 
lender’s agent, and whispered rapidly in 
his ear. 

“An explanation! The 


Ah! Yes.” 


Marquis was stroking his chin and 
struggling to conjure up some feasible 
story. 

The agent rose, and, with an exag- 
gerated bow, addressed the masters. 

He had called, he said, to exact pay- 
ment of a just debt contracted by the 


tall shentlemans who had tried to kill 
him. He had sought sanctuary in the 
room of Mr. Raebury whither the killer 
had followed him. 

The Marquis glanced stupidly at the 
boy crouching in the corner, and from 
him his eyes strayed to the photograph 
on the mantelshelf. It was not merely 
mock heroics that loosened his tongue, 
for there was an appeal in his eyes as he 
turned to the boy who had probably 
made the agent some rash promise. 

“Broad in the shoulders, thick in the 
head.”” The Marquis smiled. He moved 
toward the door—the agent had already 
passed out—and on the threshold he 
paused, “I'll take the porridge that’s 
coming to me,” he said good-humoredly. 
“I always was unlucky! Why, if ever 
I stole an apple in my kid days, sure as 
death there would be a worm in it.” 

Of course, he was “sent down.” Two 
hundred students followed the “coffin” 
to the station, the “corpse,” with a brier 
pipe between his teeth, enjoying the 
“funeral” immensely. The funeral 
march was played on jew’s-harps and 
paper-wrapped combs; the cacophony 


was ear-splitting, the laughter and 
shouting most unseemly; but it is re- 
corded in the college chronicles that 
many a man blubbered like a baby when 
the train and the Marquis moved away. 

It was in consonance with the com- 
plexity of his character that the Mar- 
quis, finding himself possessed of fifteen 
pounds as a result of the sale of his 
“effects,” accepted the invitation of a 
total stranger whom he met in the train 
to run straight up to town and have a 
look round. When at last he arrived 
at Dreem Hollow, he hadn't a cent with 
which to pay the demands of the cab 
driver who conveyed him from the sta- 
tion to the vicarage. The driver reso- 
lutely refused to “fight him for it,” so 
that he was compelled to borrow half a 
crown from one of the servants who 
came to the hall door. 

His little, sad-faced mother was 
brooding over the “Iliad” when the 
Marquis came into the room and im- 
pulsively threw his arms around her 
neck. 

“No fatted calf I'll be 
bound,” he laughed. 

“Marcus! Your father’s wrath is 
terrible to behold!” She was clinging 
to him as though already she had been 
advised that the last straw of affection 
between father and son was snapped. 

He lifted her up in his arms and 
waltzed about the room. 

“Dear! Dear! Little mother!’ He 
was laughing at her fears. “It was just 
a waste of money sending me up there, 
so why the tears? They haven't lost 
much time in transmitting the news.” 

“The Raeburys were the first to tell 
us of it. Muriel came over with the 
news, and tried to break it very gently.” 

“Muriel! Big eyes, pretty little 
mouth, and 

“I’m glad you never met her, Marcus, 
dear.” The little mother’s eyes filled. 
“T had talked so much about you. You 
were my hero, and now P 

“Oh! Tell her not to think about it. 
I would have done it for anybody, be- 
cause I was dying for an excuse to cut 
things.” 

He stopped suddenly. There was an 
expression of doubt in his mother’s face. 


this time, 
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“Marcus, darling, what do you 
mean?” she asked. “How can Muriel 
help thinking about it? The boy is 
her only brother; and, although she 
came to sympathize with me, I know ex- 
actly what was in her mind. The boy 
had a narrow escape. Oh, I know 
that she was thinking in that strain, and 

and I could have killed her for it. 
Oh, I could, my boy, because you are 
not bad at heart.” 

Now she was sobbing hysterically. 
He was trying to see a glimmer of light 
through the fog. 

“The boy had a narrow escape,” he 
conceded; “‘but he’s a brainy little beg- 
gar, and will, I think, make good the 
chance.” 

“But others are more likely to corrupt 
his morals. You are not a gambler.” 


At last the Marquis saw the light. 

“How’s Rupert?” he asked, abruptly 
changing the subject. 

She sighed deeply. 

“All their hands are raised against 
you, Marcus,” she sobbed. 


“You know 
that your father had talked of Rupert 
and—and Muriel?” 

The Marquis whistled softly. 

“Rupert is so patient and so unlike 
—unlike # 

“Like me.” 

“There is no one just like you, Mar- 
cus,” she whispered fondly. 

“For which fact the world should be 
extremely grateful,” he threw in. 

Che appearance of the Reverend John 
Henry Lavender stayed the protest that 
had risen to the mother’s lips. 

“Miss Raebury is in the drawing- 
room, Honora,” he said, a command in 
his voice. “I wish to speak to Mar- 
cus.” 

She gave him an imploring look, but 
he gravely conducted her to the door. 

“He’s our boy, Henry,’ she whis- 
pered brokenly, as she passed over the 
threshold. 

He nodded, and closed the door. 

The Marquis, in anticipation of the 
storm that was inevitable, stretched 
himself lazily on the couch, and spread 
out a newspaper. 

“Sad news from Oxford, sir,” he said 
lightly. 

5 


The father’s gray eyebrows arched in 
surprise. 

“T sent you there to cultivate the at- 
tributes of a gentleman, not a black- 
guard,” he snapped. 

“Sorry!” The big, fair head dipped 
behind the paper. 

“And one of the attributes of a gen- 
tleman is respect for his parents.” The 
paper was snatched away and trampled 
under foot. “Now, what do you pro- 
pose to do?” 

Slowly the Marquis shook his head 
to imply that he did not understand. 

“Not a word of welcome,” he sighed. 

“Welcome!” the vicar stormed. 
“What welcome can a dissolute son 
expect when he has dragged a proud 
name into the dust?” 

The Marquis shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t think that you can lay that 
charge to me,” he attempted to argue. 

“In the dust, sir. And by this time, 
the horrible news will have reached the 
ears of the bishop. That conveys noth- 
ing to your mind, I suppose.” 

“T have heard of a bishop’s son being 
sent down. Afterward, he went into 
the church.” 

“But was he sent down with the stamp 
of the gambler on his brow? An asso- 
ciate of criminals? A pigeon for usurers 
to pluck?” 

“They would find me a pretty tough 
bird, and, father’’—he had risen to his 
feet, and probably for the first time in 
his life a plea was infused into his 
voice—‘‘why are you so ready to judge 
me? I know that I have made a mess 
oi things up there; but I was the first 
to warn you that money spent on my 
education would be money wasted. I 
know that you have plenty, that you 
could engage a thousand private tutors 
if you chose to do so; but I am not the 
kind of beast that can be trained to do 
tricks by the promise of a lump of 
sugar. Perhaps, there’s something 
wrong in here’’—he tapped his temple 
—‘‘but I assure you that the idea of 
playing the gentleman with your money 
has never appealed to me. I’m not pos- 
ing; bear with me a little while, and then 
you may preach as hard as you please. 
You have done for me all that could be 
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expected of a parent. Indeed, your re- 
straint has been such that I shall always 
treasure the memory of it.” 

“You're evading the point,” the father 
interpolated, with some display of anger. 

“Indeed, I am not,” the Marquis an- 
swered. “I’m trying to arrive at it, in 
order that you may see how difficult it 
has been for me to live like other men.” 

“Your mother and I have done our 
best to make of you a gentleman.” 

“I grant you that,” he said quickly. 
“But as I said a moment ago, or hinted 
at it, our opinions may differ as to what 
constitutes a gentleman. Really’’—his 
hands moved in a gesture of apology— 
“I feel an awful ass talking in this way; 
but I suppose you have made up your 
mind about my future, and we might as 
well thrash the matter out here and at 
once.” 

“You have disgraced us.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say that, and 
can only plead that the world and my 
temperament would not allow me to act 
differently.” 

“At least, you’re frank.” 

“At least, I’m not a hypocrite.” 

“And you talk like a low-bred, rant- 
ing socialist.” 

“And, in truth, I feel like a well- 
bred revolutionary.” 

“You appear to take a pleasure in the 
defying of every principle which a gen- 
tleman should reverence.” 

“We're not helping each other, sir, if 
I may be allowed to say so.” 

“Again, I ask you: What do 
propose to do?” 

The Marquis resumed his seat. 

“I’m awfully comfortable here, fa- 
ther.” 

The 
ordeal. 

“Then I'll propose something for 
you,” he said determinedly. ‘*You must 
go out into the world and try to make 
a man of yourself.” 

“IT owe your footman half a crown,” 
said the Marquis, dreamily yet signifi- 
cantly. 

“And I have no money to waste on 
your gambling friends.” 

“Thanks,” was the quiet rejoinder. 
“T need only half a crown to liquidate 


you 


vicar braced himself for the 


my debts. Er—when would you like 
me to leave Dreem Hollow ?” 

“Every minute that you waste here 
is a minute from your manhood.” 

The Marquis rose, and walked to the 
door. 

“I’m very sorry that you should have 
been disappointed in me, sir.” 

“There is Rupert,’ came the unsteady 
voice of a man who was fighting down 
the natural instincts, in his effort to con- 
form to the demands which he believed 
society had a right to make of him. 

“Yes, there’s Rupert.” 

A moment of silence. The vicar was 
looking out of the window. Presently 
he put out his hand behind him, and 
without looking around. 

“Marcus!” 

No answer. 
the room. 

The vicar groped for a chair, and sat 
down. 

“Duty is not sacrifice,” he muttered, 
staring steadily before him. 

He was in that attitude when the lit- 
tle mother crept back to the room. As 
she touched his shoulder, he started as 
from a daydream. 

“Where’s Marcus, Henry?” Her 
voice was dry and harsh; the small 
hands were clenched. 

“Packing—I think,” he replied, his 
fingers tapping nervously on the arm 
rest of his chair. 

“You are sending him away ?” 

“It is for his good.” 

“Where?” 

“That is left to his own discretion.” 

“He shall not go.” 

The vicar rose, and walked toward 
the door. She guessed his intentions, 
and placed her back against it. 

“He shall not go,” she repeated; and 
there was a fire in her eyes that he had 
never seen there before. 

“You are inclined to be hysterical, 
Honora,” he said, with feigned pity. 
“You have been reading too much of 
late.” 

“T’m his mother,” was her reply. “If 
he has to leave this house, let him be 
sent to my brother’s place abroad. He 
must have money.” 


The Marquis had left 
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“I know my duty, Honora, both to my 
son and to my church.” 

“And your duty to your wife—his 
mother—is greater and more binding.” 

“T will leave it to his sense of jus- 
tice. If he is in need of money, let him 
come to me before he leaves the house, 
apologize for his rascality at Oxford, 
and state the sum that he needs.” 

A tiny speck appeared in the cheeks 
of the little mother, and a simile that was 
akin to contempt moved the corners of 
her mouth. 

“If he comes to 

” she began. 

“Ah!” The vicar sighed. 

“T will stand by your side while you 
order him out of the house,” she fin- 
ished. : 

The vicar flinched. His cheeks paled. 

“Honora,” he said sadly, “you must 
let me choose your literature for you.” 
And she moved aside at his touch. 

He went up the stair to his study, and 
carefully locked the door. 

Meanwhile, the Marquis was super- 
intending the packing of his trunks, re- 
lieving the monotony of the process by 
throwing books at the heads of the two 
footmen who were struggling with locks 
and straps. From his bedroom he 
passed to the old study which had been 
his and Rupert’s in an earlier day. 
There were many little curios and me- 
mentos to be packed. He had opened 
two small desks almost be- 
conscious of the act. He 


you on his knees 


one of the 
fore he was 
realized that he had inadvertently pried 
into his brother’s affairs the moment his 
fingers touched the bundle of letters ly- 
ing there. He closed the lid of the desk 
with a bang as one of the footmen came 
into the room; and it was not guilt that 
tinged his cheeks. 

“I don’t think that there’s anything 
here that I shall need, Jennings,” he said 
hoarsely. 

The footman inclined his head, and 
went out. The Marquis followed him 
down the stair. The blood in his head 
was singing. The hand that held the 
three scraps of paper taken from the 
desk was cold as ice itself. 

Rupert, the younger son of the Rev- 
erend John Henry Lavender, was por- 


ing over a book when the Marquis en- 
tered. He rose with difficulty, his slight 
frame seeming slighter by contrast with 
his brother’s. The difference between 
their ages was no more than twelve 
months. In physique, the Marquis was 
a full-grown, man compared to his 
brother; but the face of the younger 
was that of a man six years his senior, 
Pain and study had caused the lips to 
sag, the cheeks were sunken slightly, 
and the eyes were full and heavy of 
expression. 

“Swatting, Rupert?” The Marquis 
flung himself in a chair and calmly 
lighted a cigarette. “Heard the news, 
I suppose ?” 

“I would rather not discuss it, Mar- 
cus. It is too painful.” 

“IT came to say ‘Good-by.’ 
you say to that?” 

“What can I say?” 

“You might express regret, or some- 
thing like that.” There was a laugh in 
the voice of the Marquis, but his eyes, 
usually so soft, resembled two glittering 
diamonds. “Raebury is a friend of 
yours, I believe.” 

“A very dear friend,” was the reply, 
given in a whisper. 

“What's this I hear about you and his 
sister ? 

“T would 
either,” said Rupert, 
geting uncomfortably. 

“No. | 


\O, 


What do 


rather not discuss that, 
frowning and fid- 


suppose not,” said the Mar- 
quis, slowly stretching his legs. “When 
last was young Raebury down here?” 

“Two months ago. Why do you ask?” 

The Marquis rose, and closed the 
door. 

“You know that he was in trouble 
with money lenders?” 

“It’s the first I have heard of it.” 

The Marquis bit his lips. 

“Rupert,” he said gently, leaning over 
and touching the other’s arm, “you 
know very well that he was in trouble. 
Now, don’t stand on your dignity and 
commence to bluster. You're my 
brother, and I’m very fond of you be- 
cause you have put up with a great 
handicap without squawking. But, 
Rupert, boy, I do not like that little 
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white hen that never lays away. You 
know what I mean?” 

“What are you imputing to me?” 

The boy’s face was changing color, 
and his eyes sought the door. 

“In rendering you a service,” said the 
Marquis, “I feel that some one else is 
sharing it.” On the ceiling above his 
brother’s head he saw the photograph 
of a beautiful girl. 

“What service can you render me?” 
the brother asked truculently. 

“I might help to return these,” was 
the reply; and three scraps of paper 
fluttered on the table. 

Rupert sprang away from the table 
as though he had been struck a blow. 

“Only a cad,” he said, in a low voice, 
“would break into a desk.” 

“T opened the desk unconsciously,” 
said the Marquis quietly; ‘‘but I assure 
you that I was fully conscious when I 
took these I O U’s.” 

“Well?” 

“This is not the moment to play the 
injured party,” said the Marquis. “You 
will be well advised to take my advice 
and return these things to the poor lit- 
tle devil who gave them to you.” 

“Does father know?” Rupert was 
breathing heavily. 

“He does not,” said the Marquis. 

“You've been saving this up for the 
last act—dramatic finish.” Again there 
was a sneer in the voice. 

“T believe,” said the Marquis, with 
deep conviction, “that it would break 
his heart if this were known to him. 
For Heaven's sake, don’t let’s both dis- 
appoint him. Put those things into an 
envelope and post them back to Rae- 
bury; and, if you have fifty pounds to 
your hand, send it along to get him out 
of that other mess. He'll need that, and 
more. And, Rupert, if you insist on 
playing cards in your rooms, don’t play 
the saint in the drawing-room. I hate 
hypocrisy.” 

The boy held out his hand. 

“Only you would do this for me—for 
anybody,” he said thickly. 


“Don’t take the credit to yourself,” 
was the enigmatic reply. “Ah! There 
go my boxes!” His face lit up with the 
spirit of adventure. ‘“Good-by, old fel- 
low!” There was genuine affection in 
that handgrip. 

The little mother caught him as he 
came out of the room, and, without 
speaking, drew him into the quiet of the 
library. There, she pulled the full, red 
lips down to hers. 

“Little mother!” he whispered. 

“Where are you going, Marcus?” she 
sobbed. 

“To see the world,” he answered. 
“It’s about time I found something for 
my hands to do.” 

“You will write every day?” 

*“T shall always be thinking of you 
even if I cannot write,” he replied. 
“And tell niy father that he, too, will be 
in my thoughts.” 

“Come back in a week's time, Mar- 
cus. He will have forgiven by then.” 

“I’m going out to make a man of my- 
self,” he said softly. “I'll come back 
when the task is complete.” 

Something in her hand rustled. 
looked down in surprise. 

“An open check on my own account, 
Marcus. Use it when you have need.” 

And she turned and fled to her room. 

And in these circumstances, Marcus 
Aurelius Lavender, otherwise known as 
the Marquis, went out into the world. 
He was not conscious of having made 
his brain moved too slow- 
ly for that. All that he saw was a great 
world, in which a great-limbed man 
might fight to hold that which his soul 
desired. True, his mind dwelt long and 
tenderly on that face which had looked 
at him from a silver frame in Raebury’s 
room. The memory of his mother’s 
words, “I know exactly what was in her 
inind,” hurt him; but, as the train car- 
ried him round the bend in the hills, he 
closed his eyes, and whispered: 

“T’ll leave it to Rupert’s conscience. 
I think he’ll tell her the truth.” 


He 


any sacrifice 
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HOUGH this is a story about 
the unreasonableness of wom- 
en, there isn’t any moral to it. 
No amount of moralizing 
would make them any more 

reasonable, and the world would cease 
to be halfway interesting if it did. A 
further consideration is that ] am per- 
sonally quite unfitted, being unmarried 
and, to a certain extent, old, to moralize 
about women at all. So that’s all right. 

It was at Palais-Plage, the night be- 
fore the race for the Grand Prix 
D' Aviation, that I came across Dudley 
Carteret just when things were begin- 
ning to happen to him. His name had 
been speckled all over the Paris papers 
as the American representative in the 
race, and the extent of his fame as a 


ilot of the new and powerful Toledo 


monoplane had surprised me 
ably. When we crossed to Europe to- 
gether, he had certainly discussed the 
subject of aviation with knowledge and 
enthusiasm, but he had modestly con- 
cealed his own exploits. Consequently 
I studied him with a new interest when 
I caught sight of him among the palms 
and Chinese lanterns on the veranda of 
the Hotel Normandie. 

He was the kind of man you would 
easily see in a crowd, tall and keen-eyed, 
with a fine backward carriage of the 
head and an athletic lilt in his walk. I 
was about to speak to him when he 
joined a group of people who were lean- 
ing on the rails and watching the crowd 


( onsider- 


that circled the blazing casino beyond 
the horde of hooting automobiles that 
the aérial races had attracted to the 
quiet plage. 

You know the curious quality of 
steamboat friendships, and the delicacy 
about resuming them on land. Most of 
the group had crossed on the J/aure- 
‘ania, and were evidently down from 
Paris to watch Carteret lift the Grand 
Prix with his Toledo racer. The stat- 
uesque girl with raven hair piled away 
behind her head in that Grecian style 
was Madge Manners, daughter of the 
senator, and her thin, acidulated aunt 
was with her. 

Carteret’s mother 

a sweet-faced, 
with 
l 


was there, of 
gray-haired lit- 
eyes as bright as a 


> woman, 
l’ accustomed to en- 


whom he was 
vrap in the sort of grave kindness that 
adults usually reserve for children. She 
rarely left him, and whenever possible 
would hold his arm lest he should in- 
continently leap into an aéroplane and 
break his neck before her eyes. 

It was an excusable feeling, perhaps, 
as he was generally referred to in the 
Paris papers as “The Flying Diver,” 
having distinguished himself by the per- 
formance of aérial dives steeper and 
more headlong than most aviators con- 
sidered decent. 

While I was still wondering why 
young men with everything to make life 
worth living should so often find an 
irresistible fascination in any sufficiently 
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promising chance of throwing it away, 
Carteret saved me the trouble of rein- 
troducing myself by grabbing my shoul- 
der. 

“Hello, doctor!” he said, in his quick, 
urgent way. “What are you doing? 
Alone? Then you must come to our 
corner for dinner. We've got all the 
Mauretania bunch, and a goo: few air- 
men. But we sometimes talk about 
other things than aéro curves and lateral 
stability.” 

“T see that Miss Manners is here,” I 
remarked, smiling, as I recalled the 
regularity with which they had gone 
astern together to watch the wake of 
the big Cunarder on moonlit nights. 

“Oh, yes, she’s here, all right,” he re- 
plied, but remarkably without enthu- 
siasm. 

Now, Senator Manners’ tall daughter 
was emphatically a girl to be enthusias- 
tic about, and, after the way Carteret 
had set the other men growling by 
forming a corner in her society on the 
Atlantic, I felt that I had a right to 
expect something beyond the dry state- 
ment of fact. But he changed the sub- 
ject quickly. 

“Shocking thing about poor Mon- 
treux, isn’t it?” he said, naming a well- 
known European airman. 

“What, another accident ?” 

“Yes. Haven't you heard? He was 
training this morning on the new alu- 
minium Naugaard—Danish freak racer, 
you know—and lost his balance in a 
spiral descent. They say he stood up 
in his seat and screamed as the thing 
fell; and no wonder! Sort of tin tea 
tray, with a propeller in front.” 

“Dead?” I queried. 

“Oh, of course. He fell two hundred 
feet; but it wasn’t so much the distance. 
One of the metal stays was driven clean 
through his chest.” 

I could not repress an exclamation of 
horror. 

“Yes, frightful thing—shocking!” re- 
peated Carteret, as if that disposed of 
the subject completely. 

We went to join the others in the res- 
taurant then, and for the time he ap- 
peared to forget all about it. 


A running flirtation with violent 


death in mid-air seemed, indeed, to be 
a very healthful and inspiriting occupa- 
tion, to judge by the aviators who dined 
with us. There was Bianchi, a vivid, 
excitable Italian, who had flown across 
the highest Alps and lived to tell how 
he did it. There was Mortimer, a rath- 
er sullen Englishman with pink cheeks 
who had fallen into the North Sea, and 
was dragged off his foundering biplane 
smoking a pipe. There was the Comte 
Raoul De Brissac, to whom Miss Man- 
ners devoted herself with something of 
the worshipful humility a tyro might 
show to the superior of a religious order 
—in fact, I had every opportunity of 
noting the superb line of her neck and 
shoulders as she turned away from me 
to hang upon his lightest word. 

The count was a pale, sketchy little 
man with prominent ears, and long hair 
closely plastered down upon a rather 
low forehead. I had watched him, a 
few weeks before, clambering along the 
bracing wires of a dirigible a thousand 
feet in air, to deal with a refractory 
engine. It was not so much courage 
that distinguished him as a sort of 
nerveless insolence. His escapes punc- 
tuated the early history of aviation—and 
I could have snapped his wrist across 
my knee. 

These men seemed strangely undis- 
mayed by the knowledge that a fellow 
aviator was lying dead half a mile away 
with a hole through his chest. Of 
course, Montreux was a professional, a 
promoted mechanic of one of the rich 
constructors of aéroplanes, and_ they 
would not have known much about him. 
But they discussed the affair with the 
sort of sympathy a football player gets 
from his fellows when he “‘crocks.” It 
was during the talk on this subject that 
Carteret launched his bombshell. 

“The accidents are inevitable at this 
stage,’ De Brissac was saying in his 
high voice. “It is the fatalities that are 
without excuse.” 

“Thats a tenable theory for you,” 
Carteret replied. “You don’t know 
what the feeling of fear is. I shouldn't 
be surprised that you had a fall, when 
you were a kid, that paralyzed the nerve 
center it resides in. But a man who 
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does have it gets to a point where he 
can no longer think. I’ve been scared 
half to death more than once in a spiral 
vol plané—just too scared to switch on 
the engine again and straighten out be- 
fore landing.” 

“Do you think that poor Montreux 
was frightened?” asked Miss Manners’ 
aunt. 

“Tt’s likely. When a machine is fall- 
ing like an arrow, and the concussion 
of the air makes all the stays and braces 
vibrate to breaking point, there’s a ter- 
rible tendency to let everything go and 
take one’s chance. I expect Montreux 
trusted to luck that there would be ar 
ounce less strain on his wings than 
they'd stand at the last turn-up—and 
there was an ounce more.” 

“But even so, it is unnecessary to lose 
one’s life,” De Brissac insisted. ‘Now, 
I myself, for example, leaped upon a 
wing of my last Blériot as I struck the 
earth, and was merely bruised.” 

“Yes, but you have ice in your veins,” 
Carteret retorted impatiently. “Normal 
people don’t think at such moments. 
They can’t.” 

“Not at the time, 
man. “But it is the man who has 
thought it all out before he goes up who 
comes down safely.” 

Madge Manners’ brilliant eyes shone 
with enthusiasm while they talked. In 
twenty years people will hardly credit 
the degree to which the early triumphs 
of flight gripped the imagination of mer 
and women alike, and the manner in 
which they lionized the first little band 
of gentlemen adventurers who achieved 
them. It was abundantly clear, also, 
that the girl was keeping Carteret strict- 
ly at arm’s length. She wasn’t the kind 
to indulge in mere steamer flirtations, 
so I concluded that there had been some 
sort of serious difference between them. 

“T shall be just wretched till I have 
flown in a real racer,” she said. “I’ve 
done nothing but a couple of circuits in 
a biplane omnibus at Issy. Won't you 
please take me up with you, count?” 

De Brissac smiled indulgently as he 
filled his glass with water. 

“When I have beaten your gallant 
compatriot, Monsieur Carteret, I shall 


” argued the French- 


be happy to do so, mademoiselle. But 
business is business, and I am having 
my machine tuned up until the race. I 
drink to our next meeting, Monsieur 
Flying Diver—up in the air!” 

“You needn’t worry about me,” re- 
plied Carteret, looking suddenly grave. 
“As a matter of fact, I have decided not 
to fly to-morrow.” 

Well, you know, if he had picked up 
the heavy silver épergne from the mid- 
dle of the table and hurled it through 
the long French windows into the 
crowded promenade, the sensation he 
produced could hardly have been more 
acute. There was a clean-cut gap in the 
talk for a moment. De Brissac stopped 
with his glass halfway to his lips, and 
stared over it, and the Italian invoked 
one of his saints in a whisper. The 
Englishman started to whistle, and 
thought better of it. Then they all as- 
sailed Carteret together. 

“You're not going to fly?” 
Miss Manners incredulously. 

“But why in the name of all that is 
astonishing— began De Brissac. 

“Oh, I say, you know, you can’t jolly 
well get out of it, old man,” came from 
the Englishman. 

Carteret knocked the ash from his 
cigar with scrupulous care before he 
replied. 

“But I am quite serious,” he said. 
“T’ve twisted my wrist, and it isn’t equal 
to the lever on the Toledo, and 
it won't be. I’ve told them all along that 
the control was too delicate. I should 
make wavy lines all over the course.” 

‘Then America’s knocked out of the 
Grand Prix?” asked Mortimer. 

“Nothing like it. You don’t imagine 
the manufacturers would build that ma- 
chine specially for the race without get- 
ting a run for their money? They’ve 
got a reserve man—fellow named Dav- 
enport. Some fiyer, I believe.” 

“A professional?” Carteret shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“But he’s had no chance to train,” 
protested Mortimer. “I mean to say, 
it’s not fair to send a man into a beastly 
time-clipping race like that on a strange 
machine with a hundred beastly horse 


repeated 


elevator 
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power in front of him. I wouldn’t drive 
it for forty Grands Prix.” 

“Davenport seems pretty sure he can 
make good,” said Carteret dryly. “You 
fellows had better hedge a bit on Amer- 
ica when you are through betting on 
yourselves. He has some reputation in 
the States.” 

“This Monsieur Davenport is quite 
unknown to me, at all events,” said De 
Brissac. “It seems, my British con- 
frére, that you and I will be left to fight 
alone for the Grand Prix, for Bianchi 
will inevitably soar into the clouds.” 

The others laughed a little at the ref- 
erence to the Italian’s partiality for 
great altitudes, but the silence that fol- 
lowed was distinctly uncomfortable. De 
Brissac and the Italian got permission 
to leave for their hangars, to direct the 
tuning up of their aéroplanes—an all- 
night process. The Englishman re- 
mained, explaining that his custom was 
to wait until something went wrong, and 
then fire his mechanic as soon as he 
landed. He admitted that the system 
had flaws. 

“But look at all the worry it saves 
you,” he said. 

I felt sorry for Carteret, and he was 
obviously sorry for himself. He must 
have felt that nobody attached much 
importance to his story of a sprained 
wrist. Miss Manners sat up very 
straight, and looked as if she could have 
cried with disappointment and patriotic 
As I turned to speak to Car 


vexation. ar- 
teret’s mother, I saw the girl, as if yield- 
ing to a sudden impulse, pick a yellow 
aster from the épergne, and pass it 


across the table to Carteret. 

He stared at the flower for a moment, 
and again blankly at Miss Manners as 
she rose and sought the drawing-room. 
Then the significance of the taunt 
dawned upon him, and he whitened to 
the lips. Lut he picked up the yellow 
flower, and put it in his pocket. It was 
one of those rather clever, artificial 
things that appeal to the economical 
mind of the European hotel manager. 

Mrs. Carteret continued to talk of the 
accident to Montreux with a sort of 
pathetic insistence. 

“They tell me he had a young wife, 


and that she is still unconscious at some 
hotel,” she said. “It is too cruel. If 
men knew the agony of suspense they 
inflict on us they would never take these 
risks. Every time Dudley has been in 
the air, | have prepared myself to hear 
of his death. It is like a continual 
agony of bereavement.” 

“Well, you’re through with that trou- 
ble now, mother, anyway,” said her son, 
jumping up with an assumption of 
cheerfulness. ‘Come along, doctor, and 
I’ll show you the Toledo.” 

Some time, later, as I stood in the 
door of the Toledo hangar, and watched 
the mechanics working with fierce in- 
tensity on the big, white-winged mono- 
plane, I allowed myself to suggest to 
Carteret that he had required all his 
moral courage to persist in relinquishing 
the honor of flying the American ma- 
chine at the last moment. 

“Yes, it was some tough,” he ad- 
mitted. “But there was no other way. 
Ever since my mother heard of the talk 
about Montreux’s fall on that Danish 
freak, she hasn’t let me alone a minute 
till I promised to cut out flying. It’s no 
use explaining to her the fix that puts 
me in—women don’t understand these 
fine points of sportsmanship. She just 
seems to shrink together with agony 
whenever I go near a plane. I have to 
hide the pictures of them in the illus- 
trated papers at home.” 

“T suppose she rather a 


does have 


bad time when you are racing,” I said. 

‘They told me after the Long Island 
circuit,” he answered, “that when the 
papers reported an accident on _ the 


course, she didn’t take the trouble to 
ascertain that it was only an automobile 
smash until after she came out of her 
faint. Just naturally assumed that | 
was lying away there in pieces, with the 
engine sitting on my back.” 

“Why didn’t you tell those fellows 
your real reason?” 

“What, and have them pestering the 
breath out of her to let me fly for the 
sake of America’s chances?” he re- 
turned, “Not likely. Madge Manners 
would never give her a moment’s peace. 
She’s wild now because I’ve backed out ; 
but I guess I can stand it. When these 
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girls get the flight craze, you can't do 
anything with them.” 

He broke off to instruct some me- 
chanics who were tightening up innum- 
erable wires in the fuselage, and dis- 
cussed the alignment of the planes at 
some length with Hutchison, the con- 
structor. Other men had the engine dis- 
mounted, and they walked among its 
scattered entrails giving advice. 

“Not that stuff, man!” said Carteret 
to a long-haired youth who was daubing 
something with aluminium paint. “That 
might mean a short circuit and a smash 
—use shellac!” 

It was not until the.motor was entire- 
ly reassembled that he returned to talk. 
Even then he seemed to recollect some- 
thing else, and, pieking up a hammer, 
produced from his pocket the yellow 
aster that Miss Manners had given him. 
With rather unnecessary violence, he 
proceeded to nail it firmly to the front 
of the machine. His face showed white 
and drawn in the glare of the arc lamps, 
and I could see that his renunciation 
was costing him dearly. 

As he drove me back to the hotel, 
he said suddenly : 

“You remember that mildewed gag 
about an irresistible force meeting an 
immovable body? Well, it always 
struck me that it would be pretty un- 
comfortable for any one who got be- 
tween them. That’s where I am just 
now—jammed between two women, one 
crazy about flight, and the other dread- 
ing the name of it.” 

I made some sort of 
noise. 

“Oh, you needn't be afraid to talk 
about it, doctor,’ he said, steering 
smartly round a bad patch of road. “I 
don’t mind. It’s rather a relief to talk 
to some one.” 

“Naturally I couldn’t help observing 
that you and Miss Manners were rather 
good friends on the boat,” I remarked. 

“And that we are not exactly good 
friends now? Well, it’s all since she 
got this flying craze in Paris. She hasn’t 
any physical fear at all. You know 
what women are about risks. They'll 
take chances that would make a man’s 
flesh creep at wire-walking, and looping 


sympathetic 


the loop, and trapeze work—uutil they 
get hurt just once. After that they 
know what it is to be afraid, and they 
are no use, whereas a man will break 
‘most all the bones in his body, and 
come back to the game every time as 
soon as he’s out of splints.” 

“Yes, I’ve handled cases like that,” I 
said. 

“Well, Madge—Miss Manners was 
infected with the idea to do a spiral vol 
plané with poor Montreux ; and, finding 
that it was useless to argue, I got at him 
privately and stopped the business dead. 
Then she found out, and she was as 
mad as a wet hen. I hadn’t really any 
right to interfere, you know.” e 

“IT see! She thought it was a gra- 
tuitous encroachment on her personal 
liberty.” 

“That’s it. Didn’t realize the danger- 
ous design of the machine, and thought 
I presumed too much on our friendship. 
And, though Montreux is lying dead, 
my name is still mud. If there’s any 
language of flowers, she called me a 
quitter.” ‘ 

“That fearless sort of woman,” I said 
consolingly, “always fights hardest just 
before she gives in. The Madge Man- 
ners’ kind has to get gradually used to 
the idea of surrendering her liberty to 
anybody else. You can’t take them by 
storm; you have to lay siege.” 

“You’re probably right, but it’s pretty 
hopeless for me. If you had seén the 
look she gave me when she handed me 
that yellow flower!” 

We reached the hotel in silence, and, 
as we sought the smoking room, the 
high-pitched voice of De Brissac came 
to us from the open door. 

“Mon cher Mortimer,” he was saying, 
“it is purely what you call in England 
blue funk. I have had it myself, many 
times. Monsieur Carteret has thought 
of poor Roger Montreux until he has 
lost his nerve.” 

Carteret turned upon me in the cor- 
ridor with a wry twist on his keen 
young face. 

“You see what I’ve got to stand for,” 
he said bitterly. “They all think I’ve 
got cold feet about that accident. That’s 
what women never take into account. 
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All my mother knows is that she can’t 
bear for me to fly. It isn’t selfishness, 
of course. It’s just mother.” 

So we went downstairs, and smoked 
on the veranda instead. 


The other women had not much diffi- 
culty in persuading Mrs. Carteret to 
watch the races from our box on the 
tribune next day. Given that there was 
no longer any danger that Dudley would 
break his neck, the possibility that other 
women’s sons might break theirs seemed 
to recede to vanishing point in her mind, 
which is another demonstration of fem- 
inine unreason. 

She appeared, however, to be present 
in a certain spirit of magnanimity. She 
and the aéroplanes had contended for 
her son, and she had conquered. There 
was no further necessity, therefore, to 
boycott the art of aviation, especially as 
it was so fashionable. So she sat on 
the edge of the box in the sun, and ex- 
tended an indulgent pardon to the aéro- 
planes. Indeed, she and Miss Man- 
ners’ aunt became infected with the 
prevalent enthusiasm to the extent of 
applauding the graceful, swallowlike 
machines that competed in the earlier 
contests. 

Carteret, who hovered about us be- 
tween the races with an official band on 
his arm, had completely recovered his 
normal good spirits, and seemed recon- 
ciled to the position of a mere steward 
of the course. De Brissac, he told us, 
had taken out his French monoplane for 
an early morning trial, and found to 
his chagrin that the Toledo had it beaten 
by several seconds in a circuit. 

“He’s been hard at work ever since 
cutting off the tips of his wings to re- 
duce head resistance,” said Carteret. 
“But even De Brissac daren’t cut off 
enough to beat the Toledo.” 

Miss Manners was standing at the 
front of the box, as handsome as a pic- 
ture in a Paris frock of rather dashing 
zebra stripes that a girl of less striking 
personality could not have worn. She 
did not turn round, but continued to 
search the course with her field glasses. 
It was impossible to tell whether she 
regretted the incident of the previous 


evening; and, indeed, it did not much 
matter how she regarded it. The thing 
had happened, and she was not the kind 
of woman to shrink from taking all the 
consequences of her actions. 

“T hope Davenport knows how to 
take the corners,” she said. ‘“Every- 
thing depends on cutting them fine.” 

“Oh, he knows his business all right,” 
replied Carteret shortly, and departed 
toward the hangars with a cheerful lilt 
in his step. 

The girl watched him up the prom- 
enade with a curious expression. A 
small man, completely disguised in mask 
and goggles, his head incased in a leath- 
er helmet like a cannon ball, entered the 
box a moment later, and greeted us in 
the high voice of De Brissac. 

Considering that he would have to 
depend for his safety upon the steadi- 
ness of his hand and eye for the next 
twenty minutes, he appeared peculiarly 
bored, and even yawned a little behind 
one of his heavy gauntlets as he leaned 
on the rail near Miss Manners. His 
heavy leather overalls made his small 
figure appear shapelessly stout. 

“You must wish me good fortune, 
mademoiselle,” he said. “I have cut 
my wings down too much to fly without 
a mascot.” 

The girl pulled a tiny jade charm 
from her wrist, and pinned it on his 
jacket. 

“IT don’t want you to be too lucky, you 
know,” she said, with a smile. ‘You 
mustn't beat the Toledo.” 

A gun was fired on the course, and 
the band near us crashed out in the 
“Entry of the Gladiators.” It was the 
signal for the Grand Prix race; and 
there was an immediate rush of specta- 
tors from the luncheon tents. Over 
the judges’ stand in the middle of the 
course, the colored signs of the com- 
petitors were hauled up in the sunlight, 
and from the hangars behind us arose a 
renewed and devastating blast of acro 
motors in process of starting up. 

The scene was sufficiently inspiriting 
—grand stands fluttering with banners 
and hung with golden silk, banks of 
flowers in front, and beyond a prom- 
enade of golden yellow sand _ flecked 
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with the flowerlike costumes of women; 
bands playing, and champagne corks 
popping, and crowds cheering, and an 
incessant chorus of horns from the au- 
tomobiles stretching a mile along the 
course. And in front, aéroplanes pass- 
ing and repassing on sweeping wings, 
the open exhausts of their motors rat- 
tling like machine guns. 

_“I must go,” said De Brissac, shaking 
himself. “I will try not to beat your 
Monsieur Davenport by more than one 
circuit.” 

Many of the first amateurs of flight 
flirted with death to their undoing; but 
they certainly enjoyed their hour of 
triumph to the full with every con- 
comitant of spoils and hero worship. 
No laurel wreath was ever such a sure 
passport to the plaudits of men and the 
smiles of women as the ugly leather 
casquette invented by the French air- 
men. As De Brissac hurried up the 
promenade, I suspected that he had 
padded himself more as a protection 
from his admirers than as a precaution 
against a bad landing. Men and women 
alike struggled to clap the little count 
encouragingly on his shoulders, and he 
was pursued to his hangar by a cheering 
mob. 

Soon the starting line away down the 
course was dotted with aéroplanes lined 
up for the race, their engines running 
slowly and noisily on the throttle. Me- 
chanics lay prone around them, clinging 
to their frames to hold them back, their 
hair ruffled and clothes fluttering in the 
gale from the propellers. 

With a rattle and a roar, the big, 
white Toledo shot out from the sheds, 
and joined them, rolling across the in- 
tervening turf like an angry hornet. 
The pilot, buried almost to his neck in 
the canoe-shaped body, certainly seemed 
to know his business as thoroughly as 
Carteret had claimed. The moment the 
starting signal boomed his motor 
spurted viciously, dragging his mechan- 
ics along the ground before they could 
let go. p 

A single heave of the spreading white 
wings, and the American machine was 
aloft, and speeding round the course in 
its race against time. 


Soon the others were following with 
the sound of a flight of rockets, the 
mighty engine of De Brissac’s mono- 
plane leaving behind it a trail of heavy 
smoke as he pushed his way ahead of 
the slower biplanes. His speed was ter- 
rific, and he swayed alarmingly as he 
rounded the first mark post. Then a 
shout of delight rose from a party of 
Americans on the promenade as the big, 
white Toledo swooped after him. 

Rising above the tricolor that fluttered 
over the tall, latticed pyramid, the 
American suddenly dipped down, and 
shot the corner in a spiral curve, with 
wings heavily banked and only feet to 
spare, recovering instantly, and darting 
with the speed of an arrow over the 
undulating plain. 

“De Brissac has clipped too much off 
his wings,” said some one in front as 
the aviators chased each other away into 
a patch of lemon-colored sky, mounting 
as they flew. 

So rapid and steady was their prog- 
ress that they seemed not so much to 
fly away as to dissolve in the air, the 
sound of their motors faintly reaching 
us some time after they had disap- 
peared. 

In an incredibly short period, the dis- 
tant droning was again audible from a 
direction quite opposite to that in which 
they had departed. 

Miss Manners pressed her field 
glasses into my hand, and her own trem- 
bled with excitement. Even her aunt 
stood up, and shaded her eyes to catch 
the first speck in the distance, and Mrs. 
Carteret alternately took off her eye- 
glasses, and put them on again. 

“Tt is De Brissac who leads,” I said, 
and their murmurs of disappointment 
mingled with the joyous acclamations 
of the Frenchmen round the hangars. 

As the machine drew nearer they 
frantically cheered the intrepid little. fig- 
ure crouched between the curiously 
truncated wings. 

And even as they cheered, De Brissac 
lost the race. 

Rounding the mark post opposite the 
tribune at headlong speed, his mono- 
plane appeared to side-slip to the 
ground. Before the crowd had ceased 
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cheering, it was lying a mass of splin- 
ters and tattered canvas some forty feet 
behind its pilot, who had been shot out 
of his seat. With a sob of relief, the 
spectators saw De Brissac regain his 
feet, and hobble forward to meet the 
officials who scurried to his aid in an 
automobile. ; 

Almost at the same moment, a cheer 
from the Americans greeted the reap- 
pearance of the Toledo. Like a clock- 
work toy it rounded the mark with the 
same downward swerve, as neatly as if 
tied to a rope running round a pulley, 
to repeat the maneuver precisely at the 
next corner. 

“Davenport is a master,” I said. “He 
has only the Italian to beat, as far as 
I can see.” 

Miss Manners sighed, and shrugged 
her shapely shoulders, as the white- 
winged American machine led the way 
into the second circuit, closely pursued 
by Bianchi in his terra-cotta Italian 
racer. She was doubtless still thinking 
of Carteret’s defection; and it positively 
did feel a little inglorious to stay se- 
curely on solid ground while these men 
were speeding through the air. The 
strange fascination of flight afflicted the 
most timid with the desire of wings. 

The course became dotted now with 
the machines of discomfited racers, be- 
trayed by engine troubles or hopelessly 
outdistanced. The Englishman Morti- 
mer, after struggling doggedly round a 
lap behind on his knife-blade biplane, 
eventually drifted back to the sheds with 
his motor misfiring badly. Presently he 
joined us, pocketing his philosophic 
pipe. 

“I’ve burned out a beastly valve, De 
Brissac has broken his beastly collar 
bone, and it looks like a beastly walk- 
over for the Toledo,” he said, and re- 
lapsed into gloomy taciturnity. 

Miss Manners dropped her giass with 
a little cry of joy. 

“T can see white wings—look, doc- 
tor!” 

In another minute I did not need the 
glass to see Davenport soaring high over 
the winning post in his beautiful white 
bird. By imperceptible degrees, the To- 
ledo grew larger, and there was still no 


sign of the red Italian. Beneath us 


some one waved the Stars and Stripes, 
and the sharp bark of an American yell 
of triumph rang out above the swelling 
applause and the crash of the band. 

Davenport!" they shouted 


“Rah! 
ecstatically. 

It seemed as he soared high over our 
heads that if ever a man had tasted the 
delights of victory in their most intoxi- 
cating form it was Davenport, darting 
through the sky with the glad tumult of 
thousands of voices rising around him, 
and the glorious sunshine vividly il- 
luminating his glistening wings. 

“What a triumph! Oh, why isn’t 
it Dudley Carteret?” murmured Miss 
Manners, clasping her hands. 

Mrs. Carteret, lost in admiration, did 
not remove her gaze from the victori- 
ous airman as she replied: 

“Really, I could almost wish it were.” 

At the same moment as his victory 
was signaled from the judge’s box, the 
whirring of his engine suddenly ceastd, 
the tail of the monoplane tilted up, and 
the great white machine slid downward 
in a hawklike, almost vertical swoop. 
So startling was the maneuver that I 
felt my heart leap violently. In a sec- 
ond, the machine had resumed its on- 
ward flight, as if nothing had happened, 
then it dipped, and shot headlong to 
earth again. <A full-throated roar of 
delight arose from the crowd as it re- 
alized that this was no mishap, but a 
deliberate demonstration of superb air- 
manship and courage. The 
Americans round the flag became almost 
delirious w ith joy. 

Some one gripped my arm painfully. 
Tt was the Englishman, and his hand 
quivered with anxiety as he shouted in 
my ear: 

“There’s only one man alive who can 
do that i 

Again and again the monoplane 
dipped and rose, like a rubber ball 
bouncing down giant aérial steps; and 
again and again the crowd roared at the 
audacity of the airman. 

“And by gad, he’s done it once too 
often!” cried the Englishman hoarsely. 

I did not need his knowledge of the 


air or the scream of a woman at my 


reckless 
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side to tell the meaning of the hideous 
lurch, the horrid sound of splintering 
wood in mid-air, and the sickening, side- 
long fall to earth. 

Even as the cheers died in the throats 
of the spectators, the beautiful Toledo 
crashed to the ground in front of us, 
the broken wings striking edge on with 
the report of a bomb. As he fell, Dav- 
enport appeared to leap from his seat. 
Then slowly the limp and tangled wreck 
turned over, and hid him from view. 

“Thank Heaven it wasn’t Dudley— 
oh, thank Heaven it wasn’t Dudley!” 
moaned Mrs. Carteret, her face hidden 
in her hands. 

Miss Manners caught her as she col- 
lapsed, and lifted her by main strength 
into a chair. 

“Yes, thank Heaven it wasn’t!” re- 
peated Miss Manners softly. 

But, of course, it was Carteret all the 
time. I knew, running behind the Eng- 
lishman as J had not run in many years, 
why Carteret had been able to chat 
amicably with Hutchison, the con- 
structor, who would have had every 
reason to show resentment of his deser- 
tion on the eve of the race; why he had 
given such meticulous attention to every 
detail of the tuning up of plane and mo- 
tor; why he had nailed the yellow aster 
in front of the machine. 

“Davenport” was the flying name of 
Dudley Carteret. 

[ knew it before we reached the ring 
of officials who had joined hands in 
front of the wreck to keep the crowd 
back, before they took the mask and 
goggles from his white, blood-flecked 
face and lifted him into an automobile. 

“Mum’s the word!” said the English- 
man meaningly. “You must lie to the 
women. I'll see that he’s taken some- 
where quiet.” 

He hailed the driver of the car, and 
leaped on the step as it started away. 
Then the crowd broke through, and 
closed upon the battered wreck of the 
Toledo; but I decided that there was 
one souvenir that they should not have. 
In a minute, hatless but successful, I 
fought my way out to the tribune with 
the yellow aster in my pocket. 


“He’s hurt, but he’s alive,” I told 


the anxious women. “Carteret has gone 
with him to town, so you must let me 
take you back to the hotel.” 

“What a mercy it wasn’t Dudley!” 
ejaculated Mrs. Carteret again. 


An urgent messenger drove me from 
the Hotel Normandie to the little inn 
uptown where Carteret was lying. He 
Was conscious, and, indeed, had sent for 
me himself. 

“T suppose these dago carpenters are 
all right, doctor,” he whispered when I 
was shown tog his bedside. “But I can’t 
talk their lingo very well. I feel as if 
I'd busted everything inside.” 

His estimate of the damage was for- 
tunately too sweeping. I found that a 
comminuted fracture of the tibia and 
some simple dislocations were the ex- 
tent of the damage. He begged for 
morphine, which was reassuring. The 
more a man suffers, the less, as a gen- 
eral rule, he is hurt. 

“Motor wouldn’t pick up when I 
wanted it—serves me right,” he said, 
groaning a little as I examined him. “I 
broke my promise, thought nobody 
would be any the wiser till I walked 
up to the tribune to take the Cup. And 
it was really to be my last flight, doc.” 

He stopped short, with a sharp in- 
drawing of breath. 

**Mother -” he 
look her in the face.’ 

“She knows nothing yet,” I told him. 

“Say, my last a peach—any- 
how !” he murmured, 

When I had made him fairly com- 
fortable, I went back to the hotel, and 
sent a chambermaid for Madge Man- 
ners. 

“Carteret’s asking for you,” I said 
mendaciously. 

She drew herself up to her magnifi- 
cent height, and turned on her heel. 

“Ts that all you wanted to tell me?” 
she said. 

“No, I’ve something to show you,” I 
answered, and I took her aside, and 
pulled out the yellow aster, still tacked 
to its splinter of wood. There was a 
little, brownish stain on one of the pet- 
als, and I could see the pupils of her 
eyes dilate as she gazed at it. 


said. ‘I daren’t 


Was 
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“It’s a little souvenir,” I said, “of an 
incident that has come pretty near to 
costing a gallant young man his life. 
Perhaps you'd like to take it back.” 

She didn’t faint. She wasn’t built 
that way. Just gripped the back of a 
chair, and bit her red lip for a moment. 
Suddenly she threw her head back, and 
faced me. 

“Where is he?” she demanded very 
quietly. 

“You can’t see him just now,” I re- 
plied. “In the morning, perhaps id 

Frankly I thought the girl was going 
to seize me by the throat. 

“Where is he?” she demanded again, 
almost in a whisper. 

I gave in, then, and told her. It was 
a risk to let her go; but I would have 
thwarted a lioness robbed of her cubs 
with a deal more confidence. 





When I called to see Carteret next 
morning, she was still with him. Open- 
ing the door of his room, I caught the 
blue-black gleam of the sun on her hair 
as she bent over him to smooth his pil- 
low or something. 

“Come in, doctor,” she said cheer- 


fully. 


Carteret himself had a sort of wan 
grin of welcome. 

“Look here, you young scapegrace,” 
I said, “you can't have two Grands Prix 
all at once, you know. It'll be altogether 
too rich for your blood in your en- 
feebled condition.” 

“Enfeebled nothing!” he replied, and 
sought to throw a roll of lint at me. 

So I went for a walk in the garden 
of the inn to let him simmer down. 
There are things much better for some 
sufferers than morphine. 

In the garden I came on Mrs, Car- 
teret. 

“What, have they ejected you as 
well?” I complained. ‘You see, he will 
only go and get married to that lovely 
tigress, after all. You might as well 
have let him go on flying and break 
his neck, instead of breaking his prom- 
ises.” 

“They can’t say now that he was 
afraid. I had no right to make him 
promise anything dishonorable,” the lit- 
tle, gray woman answered, with a proud 
tear in her bright eye. And she added, 
as if she was clinching the discussion: 
“You are an old bachelor, doctor.” 

Well, I admitted that to begin with. 


DAY 





MAY 


A‘ :AIN in golden green are garmented 
The hills eternal ; orange flames suspire 

Among the willows; while along the brier 
The ardor of a crimson flush is spread, 
Such as one day the radiant rose will shed. 

The marsh is dotted with the cowslip fire; 

And tenderly the breath of young desire 
In close and coppice moves where snows have fled. 


Faint murmurs stir within the sod. 


Listen! 


The stream resumes the silver of its speech 
That brawled between its banks but yesterday, 
And like one conscious of the moving God— 
The Power omnipotent our lips beseech— 
The whole earth owns the miracle of May. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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her pansy-colored limousine 
car buzzing through Paris in 
the first snowstorm of the 
season. Her face above an 
enormous chinchilla coat was like a 
bright flower growing from an ashen 
mound; her satin-shod feet were on a 
copper foot warmer; a sealskin rug 
strapped her knees; hyacinths and La 
l'rance roses tossed their heads at her 
over the rims of hanging flower hold- 
ers. Plenty of people felt a fillip of 
envy as she passed them. Poor artists, 
tired clerks, laborers in berets and 
blouses, milliners’ girls lugging big hat- 
boxes, the drawn-eyed women who 
managed their husbands’ attenuated in- 
comes as only French women can—all 
had the same estimate of Mrs. Clem- 
ance’s condition. I’xpre ssed in differ- 
their thoughts melted into: 


ent ways, 
why should it be 


‘There’s luck! Ah, 
she, and not J?” 

And yet—if they but knew it !—little 
Mrs. Clemance was furiously angry at 
the fate that had stuck her in that heap 
of chinchilla, swathed her in rugs, and 
set her in a satin-padded motor to glide 
with her wherever she directed. For, 
alas, there was nowhere that she could 
go that she wanted to go. The things 
that she might do were not the things 
that she wanted to do. 

“If I’d been born the daughter of a 
concierge,” she said aloud, and looked 
at one of the satin buttons stuck in the 
upholstery dimples, “what fun I’d have 
had! I was meant for the road, to fight 


my way, jostle with the crowd, do a 
jujutsu twist, mental, moral, and phys- 
ical, to keep my footing. But all my 
life I’ve been just stupid—rich, re- 
spected, watched!” A _ sullen deter- 
mination hardened in her face. “It’s 
got to end—somehow.’ 

She thought it a good omen that the 
very man who would understand her 
rebellion was the first one she saw when 
she stepped into the tea-hour throng at 
the Ritz. He was just within the doors. 
A monocle was gouged into his eye, his 
hat was pushed back at the fashionably 
exact angle on his very pale blond head, 
a cane was passed through his elbows 
that almost met behind his back. More 
perfect clothes than his there never 
were; more retroussé mustache ends 
than his not even the kaiser himself 
could show; slenderer feet in flatter, 
patent-leather shoes were not upon this 
earth. In fact, he was as perfect a pic- 
ture of a fashionable young English- 
man as any American from Grand 
Rapids could hope to be after six years’ 
residence in England and on the Con- 
tinent. 

“Tommy, You 
never could, you know,” said Mrs. 
Clemance, crawling past him. As he 
literally jumped, she paused to smile 
back at him over her shoulder. 

“You!” said Tommy Perkins, and 
leaped to her “like a wild antelope,” as 
he described it later. “You, Gus, dear? 
Why, from last accounts, you were ad- 
dicted to camels and Arabs!” 

“Don’t stop to talk here. 


don’t try to whistle. 


I'm fam- 
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ishing for tea. Come along with me if 
you're not already grabbed. If you 
are—come anyway.” 

She went on, her walk a languid yet 
reckless little crawl. She knew Tommy: 
would follow. For the next hour he 
would represent a pair of ears into 
which she would pour her unlimited ex- 
asperation and boredom. If any one 
could help her to extract some situation, 
some sensation from her gorged, pad- 
ded, labeled ‘‘with care” life, Tommy 
Perkins—aged thirty-five and looking 
an innocent twenty-three ; blond and in- 
nocuous as a baby outwardly; shrewd, 
resourceful, witty, and daring inwardly 
—was the man. 

They did not really begin to talk of 
the things rumbling in Mrs. Clem- 
ance’s soul until they were half through 
tea and had finished greeting a lot of 
people who did not matter. Tommy 
had lighted a cigarette. He let it hang 


dolefully from his lip, squared his el- 
bows, and stared at her with an exam- 
iner’s eye. 

“Are you spotting a crow’s-foot?” 


she asked impertinently. 

“No, my dear. You have the effect 
—still—of being as freshly ironed as— 
well, as my shirt bosom. But you look 
like a disgruntled little camellia. 
What's the matter, Augustine?” 

She sat back, her chin among her 
laces. 

“You've hit it. 
cause ‘I am a camellia. 
to camellias? They are covered by 
wool, and breathe only the steam of 
hothouses. Or they stand in stiff vases 
in conventional drawing-rooms' or 
boudoirs. They go only into the most 
polite society. You ask what's the mat- 
ter with me?” she demanded. “Noth- 
ing’s the: matter—and that’s the trou- 
ble! My life is empty because it is so 
—full.” 

“Go right on.” Tommy smiled. “I 
don’t understand you in the least, Gus, 
dear, but you never looked sweeter.” 

“Do take me seriously,” she said, and 
he saw that the gaping fatigue in her 
gray, dreaming eyes was more real than 
her light words. “TI am really stifling, 
Tommy. Why don’t things happen to 


I'm disgruntled be- 
What happens 


They happen to other people now 
and then. And they’re always happen- 
ing in books. But it’s just as if Fate 
had vaccinated me against the Unex- 
pected, as if it were a disease, so that I 
can never catch it.” 

“Funny you should say this—a rich 
and lovely widow whose late lamented 
was such a horror his cashing in could 
only be considered a relief. You just 
back from an _ independent — sprint 
around the world, with only a maid in 
tow! Why, I thought you'd have Mun- 
chausen wonders to tell me about.” 

“So did I,” she said, with a cynically 
reflective mouth, “That’s why I 
went.” 

“And nothing happened,” said Tom- 
my, dazed. 

“Nothing worth mentioning. I'd 
been reading about Domini in “The 
Garden of Allah,’ so I made straight 
for Liskra, feeling sure of an adven- 
ture there. But there wasn’t any 
Androvsky for me. Not a soul worth 
looking at in the hotel! Some old, rich, 
American widows who wore linen dust- 
ers, and a Scotchman of about sixty- 
five, who used to Fletcherize every 
mouthful. I could see him counting 
between gulps.” 

“Poor girl! Poor girl!” said Tommy. 
“That was tough.” 

“T fled from Biskra to Tunis, from 
there to Egypt, thence to Algiers = 

“And didn’t any Bedouins want to 
carry you off? I expected an attempt- 
ed abduction at the very least.” 

“So did I,” she said petulantly. “But 
I was treated with the greatest respect 
everywhere, I’m sorry to say! I went 
with Clementine and a guide to the 
most dangerous and naughty cafés and 
slums in Morocco and Egypt, and saw 
some outrageous things, I admit, but as 
far as / was concerned the dove of 
peace was everywhere. One Arab, a 
real prince of about twenty-two, and a 
very beautiful creature, who looked a 
mixture of tiger and hawk, did haunt 
me in Tunis, and sent me some harem 
necklaces wrapped in a_ wonderful, 
thousand-year-old, silk gauze of that 
delicious, faded, Cairene blue. But one 
day, in the public square, I saw him 


me? 
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kick viciously at a crippled boy who 
was in his way, so I promptly left 
Tunis. After that, I went back to my 
native land. It was my first visit to 
America since my marriage. I kept 
away from New York and Newport, 
and explored the Sierras, Colorado, met 
cowboys and mining men, and every- 
thing that I hoped would be wild. But, 
Lord, they were as tame as flannel rab- 
bits! They fairly mothered me.” 

“But I'll bet you had plenty of pro- 
posals !” 

“Oh, yes, but all of the home brand,” 
said Mrs. Clemance sadly. ‘Nobody 
‘took on’ dreadfully when I refused 
him. Nobody killed himself. Nobody 
killed me.” 

“So I see,” 
cally. “That was 
it’s rather nice 
others.” 

Mrs. 
nestly. 

“It sounds like 
but it really isn’t. 


said Tommy sympatheti- 
hard on you. But 
for me—and the 
Clemance sat forward ear- 
nonsense, Tommy, 
I’m not supposed to 
need sympathy because I’m _ rich, 
heaithy, good-looking. But there is 
something else! There’s the capability 
of feeling you're alive, of having your 
blood sting and rush as if you were 
racing to catch something; in feeling 
heavenly doubts and glorious fears 
about the outcome of things!” 

She laid her beautiful hands, pink 
palms up, on the table, suggesting hope- 
surrender. Tommy promptly 
ugar in each of them. 


l¢ ssness, 
put a lump of 
lhese she whisked away, and looked at 
him, frowning. 

“I’m numb, Tommy. The fault’s 
with me. Perhaps it’s the effect of my 
horrible marriage. I don’t know. But, 
anyway, life’s a weight. Does it matter 
that the weight’s gold? Doesn’t it 
crush the heart out of you, just as 
much as if it were made of stone?” 

Tommy was now serious enough, for 
her wistful little face seemed all eyes 
that asked. 

“Why don’t you do the charity stunt 
—open homes for misunderstood shop- 
and refuges for indigent and 
temperamental plumbers?” he sug- 
gested, 

6 


girls, 


“Oh, I hand out money. But I’d 
find nosing among the poor too awful, 
not because of their misery—the filth. 
I’ve never seen the wretchedly poor 
clean anywhere but in Holland, and the 
sight of dirt makes me melancholy.” 

“Well, how about the stage?’ he 
cried, and sat back in the glow of an 
inspiration. “You know, Augustine, 
you are a born, true-blue actress.” 

“Yes, I might have been an actress!” 
she sighed. 

“Might have been? Why, I have 
never forgotten you in that sketch at 
the private café chantant given by the 
Princess Merrode three years ago. As 
that Paris tough girl in the Apaches’ 
den, you were simply great! You took 
the audience off its feet. People talk 
about it yet.” 

“T enjoyed doing that,” she said, with 
a reminiscent smile. “I have the clothes 
still, and once or twice I’ve put them 
on for fun. But as for going on the 
stage professionally—no! I should 
have done that in my teens. Then I 
might have become something by now. 
But at twenty-seven I’d make a 
wretched beginner.” 

“Then there’s only one thing left,” 
he said, with the conclusive air of a 
professional adviser. ‘‘You must have 
a love affair.” 

She sat forward eagerly. 

“That’s what / think.” 

“Something quite out of the common. 
A wild one.” 

She nodded vigorously. 

“Something that leads you into new 
pastures. If fairly pickled with danger, 
so much the better.” 

She thrust out her clasped hands to- 
ward him. : 

“Have you some idea, Tommy ?” 

“Not so fast, dearie.” This affec- 
tionate fashion of address meant noth- 
ing. Tommy called every woman out 
of a bath chair “dear.” “Let us look 
over the map of the situation as if we 
were two generals. Firstly,” he asked, 
giving a ruminative twist to one of the 
retroussé mustache ends, “could you 
possibly get up a mad infatuation for 
father?” 

“Father?” she said blankly. 
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“Meaning me?” He lifted his hand. 
“No need to speak. Your gaze is elo- 
quent. Scratch father—and no ill feel 
ing whatever—and I am now ready to 
do my best to make you fall in love 
with some other fellow.” 

She gave him her hand, laughing a 
little, and he kissed the gold bangle on 
her wrist. 

“T know about what you want,” 
Tommy said, sitting back, and stretch- 
ing out his legs. “You require some 
thing unusual. A man that would be 
called a queer duck is about your style 
—an odd, original man— : 

“But it’s so hard to find them with 
manicured nails and conventional hats,” 
she objected. “They are generally 
sights.” 

“Mine 
cinctly. 

“You've got some one?” 
manded, with a rapacious look. 

“Some one,” he nodded, “who always 
does what is not expected. He’s bril- 
liant, experimental, daring, a rebel to 
the laws, an iconoclast by taste, yet 
clean cut and handsome, in clothes 
made on Bond Street to his measure, 
and who’s like a Mussulman about his 
tub.” 

“Tell me more—more,” she said, in 
soft, entranced interest. 

“Outside a man of fashion. 

a mystery. Dost like the picture? 
theories would make you gasp. 
contempt for law and order would act 
like an earthquake shock. And all the 
while you’d fall in love with him in the 
most old-fashioned way just because 
of his blue eyes, his smile, and his 
voice. Yes, by Jove, he’s the very man 
you need to have hanging about the 
house.” 

“But I didn’t say I wanted to mar- 
ry——” 

“If he wanted to marry you, you'd 
have nothing to say about it. He’s so 
original, however, he might surprise 
you by not wanting to. And in that 
case he wouldn’t, though you went 
down on your two knees to him right in 
the middle of the Champs Elysées !” 

“Who is this person—half czar and 


isn't,” said Tommy — suc 


she de 


Inside 
His 
His 


half jack-in-the-box?” she asked, with 
a self-complacent shrug. 

“Adrian Torrens.” 

“Not the author of ‘Outside 
Gates,’ and ‘Dead Souls’ ?” 

“There’s only one Adrian Torrens.” 

A slow smile went over Augustine’s 
face. 

“Can a man who writes such ghastly, 
gloomy, socialistic sort of books really 
have a nice smile, and bathe, and dress 
smartly, and all that?” 

“He's a blend of everything. He 
writes tenderly, invitingly, because he 
tries to win his public by soft measures 
and honey. but as a man he’s a fire- 
brand! He hates the just rich, who 
glut and never think. On the other 
hand, he can find excuse and pardon 
for every crime committed because he 
blames conditions. He wouldn't send 
any criminal to prison.” 

“He wouldn't! Why not?” Mrs. 
Clemance asked, looking like a startled 
robin. 

“He says crime is only illness; that 
it’s inherited like gout. He doesn’t 
think any one’s responsible for any- 
thing. He insists that murderers and 
thieves ought to be sent to hospitals, 
and treated by specialists. Oh,” Tom- 
my concluded, “to hear him spout 
would set you up, Gus! Why, he’ll go 
to a big dinner in London, looking like 
a young general, a youthful Kitchener, 
dressed to the nines, and enjoying the 
Burgundy and plovers as well as any- 
body, yet he'll kick holes in the ideals 
and traditions of every bally one at the 
table. He tells them there are more 
criminals motoring around Mayfair 
than in all the prisons in England. 
That's the way he insults them, and 
they cat his attacks. In fact, he’s so 
fascinating, they just dote on him. And 
so would you. He’d keep you going 
and guessing, my girl, if it took a whip 
to do it.” 

Mrs. Clemance laughed out mock- 
ingly at this, but she looked exhilarated 
and thoughtful. The expectancy faded 
slowly, and the reflection remained. 

“No,” she said, with a sigh, and 
shook her head. “No, Tommy,” 


the 
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“And what may that cryptic negation 
mean?” Tommy demanded in scorn. 

“He may be all that you say, and 
more,” she said sadly, “but things 
wouldn’t happen.” 

“Why not?” 

“Past experience makes me sure of 
a” 
“But you don’t know Adrian.” 
“I! do know my world—society—the 
ghastly mold that turns out human be- 
ings as tiresomely alike as so many red 
and white bricks.” Her face had 
flushed slightly. She looked past Tom- 
my into a dream. “I’m sure I'd like 
this man. I realize now that there was 
the suggestion of an original, defiant, 
law-breaking spirit behind his heart- 
breaking books. But meeting him in 
the ordinary way, he wouldn’t be his 
real self. 1 wouldn't dare be anything 
but the self that has had the approval 
of society. I might be longing to have 
him carry me off in an airship—he 
might be longing to do it—but we'd 
take it out in stifled desires and talk 
platitudes over teacups. No,” she said, 


and began shrugging up the big, chin- 
chilla coat, “my salvation from this eat- 
ing boredom, Tommy, can only come 


from the startling, the unexpected! I'll 
tell you what I mean. Say that Adrian 
Torrens and I had happened to be on 
the same ship, and it had been wrecked, 
and we had been thrown on an island 
in the China Sea to somehow keep alive 
together- —" 

“And keep house tog 
interjected, 

“Then we 
our true natures.” 

“Back to nature!” 

“Don’t mutter!” she flashed. 
would be new life.” 

“Or sure death,’ said Tommy ro- 
bustly. “But I grant you that you and 
Adrian would become thoroughly ac- 
quainted if you went to light house- 
keeping under a banyan tree, without 
a cake of soap or a hairbrush in sight.” 
He shrugged. “I’m sorry, dear. I’m 
terribly resourceful, but I don’t think 
I could manage a shipwreck—not even 
in the Channel—and not even if you’d 
finance the scheme. But”—he paused 


etner, 


Tommy 


would stand revealed in 


“That 


and twitched one pale eyebrow elo- 
quently—‘“‘while we've been talking, 
I’ve thought of something that I could 
manage for you.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 
She looked hopeful again. 

“You don’t want to meet Adrian in 
the orthodox way. Why should you? 
Why not get at him through his hobby, 
his fetish, his religion, whatever you 
want to call it? He dotes on criminals, 
sympathizes with them, gets cozy with 
them, supports about twenty-five ex- 
convicts. He’s his real self with them, 
all right. Why shouldn’t he meet you 
as a woman who ought to be in jail, and 
then you just sit back and let him do 
the rest? Wouldn't that be exciting?” 

“But how?” she said, with a flutter- 
ing breath, and the chinchilla fell back 
again. “How could he meet me that 
way? And how——’ 

“These details—the opportunity—I 
guarantee to arrange,” said Tommy, in 
a businesslike tone. “Let us first de- 
cide about the principal thing. You 
could play the part of a desperate fe- 
male thief—witness your performance 
in the Apache play, and you say you 
still have the clothes. You could do 
this, therefore, if you wished. Will. 
you?” 

She paused, and then a little hurri- 
cane of laughter went over her tired 
face, and left her eyes fever bright. 

“T-don’t—know,” she said, and 
waited breathlessly for the next words 

“If you agree, it will be as easy—as 
easy!” Tommy declared, bringing his 
palm down upon the table so vigorously 
that his rose-wreathed teacup toppled 
over with an amazed little crash. “If 
you would meet Adrian to-night as I 
describe—at dead of night, my love !—I 
promise that you wouldn’t forget it to 
the day of your death, should that be 
some zeons off.” 

“But I couldn’t to-night,” said Mrs. 
Clemance, open-eyed. ‘“He’s in Lon- 
don.” 

“He isn’t. He’s right here, occupy- 
ing my apartment in Passy right over 
the Seine. He wanted a quiet place to 
write in for a month, so I cleared out— 
for a consideration in the gold of the 
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republic—and took a room at the Cril- 
lon.” He leaned as closely to her as 
the small table permitted. ‘Will you 


walk into his parlor to-night? Beard 
the lion and all that?” 
“You mean—just what?” she fal 


tered, and was delighted to feel her 
heart racing. 

“Will you go to his apartment to- 
night and rob him, let him catch you, 
and await results?” 

“Oh, Tommy!” she said, in a shiver- 
ing, ecstatic tone. 

“What may I| take that gurgle to 
mean ?” 

“Oh, I feel just as I used to when I 
was ten, going high, higher, highest, in 
a swing that I felt sure would break 
and hurl me through the boughs 
straight up into the clouds. Oh!’ She 
pressed her hands to her face, and her 
shoulders twitched. 

“When you get through having a fit 
—decide calmly.” Tommy lit another 
cigarette. ‘But of course you won't 
do it. Of course you're like every other 
woman—yap, yap, yap!—but when it 
comes to action, nothing doing!” 

“Don’t be too sure.” The words 
were faint as far as sound went, but 
fierce in utterance and almost threaten- 
ing. Her eyes were somber, with a 
steady glow under them. ‘Don’t you 
be too sure about the yap, my friend.” 
She paused. He saw her hand double 
up till the knuckles looked like wax. 
“Til do it!” 

“You will?’ He leaned over, seized 
her arm, and shook her wholesomely. 
“By Jove, you’ve got the real grit un 
der your laces, Gus. You deserve to be 
something better than overrich and 
spiritually dyspeptic. You’re going to 
get out of this mental fog you’re in, my 
girl, and I’m going to help you!” 

After this, they talked a long time. 
The conference was crisp and deter- 
mined, Tommy Perkins as instructor, 
Augustine Clemance as an intelligent 
listener taking her orders, “without 
fear and without reproach.” After 
some twenty minutes, Tommy took a 
key from his pocket. 

“Key to my apartment. I had two. 
By the merest chance, I happened to 
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keep this one. To-night I’ll see Adrian 
at Count Domalki’s dinner. I'll man- 
age somehow to detain him till close to 
eleven. Yoshimo, the Jap valet that I 
rented to him with the apartment, [’ll 
get rid of by sending him on a sup- 
posed, secretive errand for me as far as 
Versailles. Yoshimo’s devoted to me, 
and to sneak off on a supposed secre- 
tive errand while Adrian thinks him 
faithfully answering the telephone at 
home will be as the breath of life to 
his intriguing, Asiatic soul. Therefore, 
the coast will be clear for you. Get 
there by half past nine, as at ten the 
porte-cochére doors are closed, and you 
couldn’t get in without ringing, which 
means you couldn’t get in at all. 

“When you reach the house, wait till 
you see the courtyard clear; then keep 
to the right side of the entrance, as 
that’s the side the concierge’s lodge is 
on. The upper part of his door is glass, 
so crawl past the lower part, and get 
into the shadow as fast as a streak. 
Don’t use the elevator, but creep up the 
stairs as fast as you can, and watch that 
no one sees you at each floor. You 
know my rooms on the fifth. This key 
opens the salon door with the knocker 
on it. You'll have the place to your- 
self, and can begin to plunder this popu- 
lar author at once, and to your heart’s 
content.” 

“But how will it end?’ Augustine 

“We haven’t spoken of that. 
to continue the farce after to 


asked. 
Am | 
night ?” 
“Let events decide that,” said Tom 
my briskly. ‘It may be that when the 
fun’s gone far enough you'll just own 
up and tell Adrian the whole truth, and 
that you did it for the fun of the thing. 
Or you may keep it up. Who knows? 
At any rate, you'll get what you want; 
something out of the ordinary, an origi- 
nal hour with a very interesting man.” 
As he held out the key and she ex 
tended her charming hand, their fingers 
met. The tips of Tommy’s gripped 
the tips of hers. A long gaze surged 
between them. Tommy’s eyes were as 
keen as a pilot’s. Augustine’s were 
bright, determined. 
“There’s time to back out if you 
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want to, Gus,” he said, in his tenderest 
way. “Wouldn’t blame you a bit. It 
isn’t going to be easy. Want to change 
your mind?” 

“Give me the key,” she said, and her 
quiet voice sent a thrill through him 
like that which he always felt as he 
watched horses heave from the post to 
the frenzied yell: “They're off!” 


The paddings that were part of a 
luxurious, decorous life, the habits that 
strapped it, as pretty as the ribbons 
around a bonbon box, yet as ruthless as 
chains and bolts and bars, were never 
more clearly revealed to Augustine than 
on this night as she attempted the ex- 
traordinary. The difficulties attend- 
ing the transformation of herself from 
what she was into one of the pallid, 
bruised-cheeked, poverty-blighted, and 
desperate women who creep out like 
rats after dark from the hidden holes 
in Montmartre to find exhilaration in 
the sordid cafés of the quarter, and sus- 
tenance from any thieves’ plan submit- 
ted to them, were almost disheartening. 

She had to create schemes for get- 
ting rid of her maid, Clementine, and 
two footmen—the other servants were 
not so ubiquitous. By the bestowal of 
theater tickets, she succeeded in a way, 
yet not without creating enough specu- 
lation in the minds of these menials to 
make one footman lay his finger medi- 


tatively against the side of his nose 


and gaze hard at the other, who let his 
evelid fall like a weight; to make 
Clementine feel sure that she would 
soon have to look for another place, as 
madame was becoming so angelic 
through her boredom she must soon 
vanish into a convent. 

But at last Augustine’s work was fin- 
ished, the house silent and seem- 
ingly empty, and she, in a niche at the 
top of the first stairway, was waiting 
for what she felt to be the perfect mo- 
ment before stealing down to the rose- 
damasked and_ flower-filled foyer 
through which she must to the 
door. Opposite the corner where she 
crouched, listening to the subdued re- 
treat of the servant who had been left 
in partial charge of the hall, there was 


pass 


a mirror in an old enamel frame, and 
in it she saw a horror that she knew to 
be herself. 

The clothes that she wore were 
wrecks of a fashion of a few years 
back, grown, it would seem, too small 
for her, having also gaping, buttonless 
spaces and frayed skirt edges. The hat 
was likewise a remnant of a former 
chic fashion, with which weather and 
time had had their way until its pitia- 
bleness had become grotesque. Her 
shoes had originally been frivolous, 
satin-topped stilts; broken now and run 
down at the heel, they showed plainly 
under the unevenly hitched-up skirt. 

But the face! Under the thatch of 
red hair, that replaced her own corn- 
silk locks, this was as a lighted window 
through which misery and sin seemed 
to blaze demoniacally. She had made 
herself of the blue pallor that tells of 
hunger and wasting disease. There 
was a bruise on her left cheek. Her 
lips were toned down to a puttylike 
tint. Black, fierce brows met in the 
middle over her eyes that blazed 
through red rims. A black patch cov- 
ering teeth at the side gave her smile 
an appalling, gaping quality. Lines 
drawn cunningly down at the angle of 
the lips made her sneer that of the 
creature who defies fate, who has for- 
gotten how to hope, and therefore has 
no fear of anything on this round 
earth, 

Augustine gazed at this figure, and 
the satisfaction of the artist who knows 
he has successfully materialized his im- 
aginings swept through. her like a sting- 
ing tide, and made her laugh silently 
but triumphantly. She was _ horrible. 
She was perfect. 

In the softly lighted drawing-room 
that bloomed restfully beyond the door- 
ways, a little clock gave out eight crys- 
talline strokes. At the sound she 
moved down the first step, the next, on, 
on, without a sound, over the bright 
space below—one foot through a hole 
in the shoe’s sole feeling the slipperi- 
ness of the tiger skin—to the silk-hung 
door which she opened swiftly, and to 
the steps outside. 

The door clicked her 


shut behind 
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with the faintest jar. The massy dark- 
ness of the thickly treed Avenue Henri 
Martin was before her. Like a shape 
of sin, she stole through her own pret- 
ty garden, where white vases and stone 
benches showed like ghosts, to the 
pavement; and as her heart was now 
beating so that it lunged her forward 
in spurts, she sank into one of the pub- 
lic metal chairs standing in dozens un- 
der the lines of kingly chestnuts, and 
gripped her throat as if she were really 
the derelict she seemed to be. 

After a few moments, she lifted her 
head, and stared to the left. Off there, 
where the haze of lights showed against 
the clouds, beyond the shadow and se- 
clusion of this stately street, she knew 
that the boulevards were teeming with 
humans of every stripe and status. As 
she started up, the spirit of the road 
was throbbing in her. Her face flamed 
under the rush of quickened emotions. 
She laughed, and breaking into the de- 
fiant trot of the Paris gamin, her head 
up, her hands pushing down the pock- 
ets of her ragged coat, she made for the 
lights. She sang, too, sang even as she 
passed people—for a derelict could 
sing in the Paris night without attract- 
ing surprise or even indifferent atten- 
tion. 

“Mais elle est si jolie!” 

She trilled the café song in the high, 
thready tones of the street girl: 

“Si jolie! Si jol-ie-ie!’ 

Singing, she reached a gay, lighted 
corner, the beginning of one of the bou- 
levards where, according to instructions 
from Tommy, she might test her make- 
up—"trying it on the dog,” he had 
called it. A large, flaring café with 
bright awnings drew her like a magnet. 
Though the night was cold, snow on 
the ground, the small tables were 
packed with cloaked Parisians all bent 
over smoking tumblers. She crept into 
an empty chair on the outskirts of the 
crowd, and beckoned to a waiter. He 
came toward her, speculatively flutter- 
ing his napkin. By the time he reached 
her, the questioning look had ended in 
fury and a frown. He gripped the 


back of her chair, giving it a brutal 
lurch. 
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“IT want some hot coffee!” she said, 
resisting him. 

“Take yourself off!” he growled. 

“TI have money ” she began. 

“Spend it somewhere else!” 

Looking like a whipped dog, but in- 
wardly jubilant, she crept away. A 
taxicab came toward her. She -stood 
under an electric light, and called reck- 
lessly to the driver. He slowed up, yet 
kept moving almost imperceptibly. 

“IT want to go to Passy,” she said. 

“Use your feet!” he called out, and 
shot his cab off, his tongue thrust into 
his cheek at her. 

When two more had refused her as a 
passenger, Augustine knew that her 
success was sure, that she was in effect 
a despised and insulted wanderer of 
the night. She veiled her face, and 
made her way to a late Seine boat, 
bought her ticket, and took a seat in 
the most sheltered part of the cabin, 
turned away from the few other pas- 
sengers. 

“I am the real thing,” she said, quiv- 
ering with excitement, and_ staring 
through the windowpane into the river 
darkness. ‘I am a success. We shall 
see! We shall see!” 

She dreamed until the boat knocked 
into the landing for which she was 
bound, and the guard sang out in a 
sibilant nasal: 

“Passy! Pas-see!” 





Adrian Torrens started to walk 
home from Count Domalki’s house, 
which was on the left side of the Seine 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, and at 
least four miles from Passy. He 
shrugged nervously and angrily as he 
went on with quick, strong steps, his 
chin sunk in the coat collar raised 
against the cutting night wind. Some 
thought was troubling him. When he 
reached the Pont de Il’Alma, he came 
to a sharp halt. After a few moments 
on the bridge, brooding on the rail 
above the river, he swung back and lis- 
tened. The rush of a taxicab sounded 
alarmingly loud in the stillness that 
comes down upon Paris after the great, 
double house doors are shut, and every 
street scems a line of tombs and in- 
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effectual flickerings. He hailed the 
cab, gave an address, and stepped in. 

The chauffeur swung about in the 
direction from which he had come, and 
Adrian was taken back into the stately 
Faubourg, through it, beyond it, into 
the heart of the Quartier Latin, and be- 
yond this again to a street on the 
nether side of Nowhere, so poor it was, 
so frankly dissolute in the last stages 
without a touch of meretricious gayety 
to relieve the somber cloud under 
which it strangled. 

One tall house, different from the 
mass, stood on a corner. It was plainly 
a public building made of gray stone, 
pierced with steady, bright lights. Be- 
fore this, Adrian’s cab was halted. He 
had it wait, entered the place, and was 
gone about twenty minutes. When he 
returned, he carried a good-sized dark 
package shielded by the cape of his In- 
verness. All the way to his home he 
sat with this upon his knees, his hands 
folded upon it. He was still deep in 
thought. Sometimes a bitter chuckle 


broke from him; sometimes a sound of 


wrath and of impatience, 

He reached his temporary home on 
the Quai De Passy. At his ring, the 
big doors were pulled open invisibly, 
and he stepped into the half light of 
the porte-cochére. The concierge 
looked out sleepily through the glass of 
the upper door, and Adrian gave him a 
smile and a nod as he passed on. By 
shifting the bundle he carried entirely 
to one arm, he was able to work the 
elevator to the fifth floor, also able to 
unlock the door which opened into the 
largest room, that was a mixture of 
study and salon, 

The whole place was in darkness, ex- 
cept for the pallid glow from the splash 
of starry sky and the far-away elec- 
tricity of the river lights that came 
through the high windows, whose cur- 
tains had been left up to the top. 

“Yoshimo!” he called, waited, and 
called again. 

There was no reply. For the first 
time, the Japanese had proved neglect- 
ful, had failed to greet him with cozy 
lights and bright fires. He must have 
fallen asleep. Adrian, as befitted a 


master who preached comprehension of 
and mercy to subordinates, decided not 
to trouble Yoshimo further. 

He switched on the light of the low, 
green lamp on the study table, and 
passed into his bedroom. After placing 
the bundle carefully on a divan, and 
drawing an Indian shawl over it, he 
changed from his evening coat with its 
fading gardenia to an old maroon vel- 
vet jacket, ink-stained and flavored 
with tobacco. He had just shrugged 
it on, his back to the salon door, when 
he straightened and stood taut. 

Had he heard a sound—a strange 
sound? Was it the rush of a woman’s 
skirt? He turned, moved a step, wait- 
ed. Was that a breath? In a second 
he was in the doorway, full face, star- 
ing into the room. It was so big and 
the one light so concentrated in its cen- 
ter that the corners were like angles of 
lampblack. He saw nothing, yet from 
one spot back of a high chair, there 
swept out to him a suggestion of un- 
rest—something that made that differ- 
ent from the other dark corners. He 
crossed to it rapidly, his deliberate 
steps disdaining caution, and whirled 
the chair away. He had been right. A 
woman was there. 

She was huddled upon her knees, 
but looking up at him in terror. He 
had never seen a human creature trem- 
ble as she did. He was conscious of 
thinking that her eyes gaped at him 
like her open mouth so that she seemed 
to have three awed mouths in her blue 
white face. 

“Oh, oh!” she said, in sharp, small 
moans. “Don’t hurt me.” She spoke 
hoarsely, and in French. “Let me go— 
won't you? Ili give them all back. 
Only let me go—won’t you?” 

He tried to pull her up by the shoul- 
ders, but she dragged away from him. 

“Tet me go—won’t you?” she wailed. 

“Stand up! Don’t look so frightened, 
for God’s sake!’ Adrian also spoke 
in French. “Stand up!” 

She crept up halfway, and then 
cringed back, while holding out in her 
shaking hands a heap of valuables— 
cuff buttons, pearl studs, a watch, a 
gold paper cutter. He took them from 
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her, and laid them on the table. As 
soon as he moved, she sprang to the 
door. But he faced her there before 
she could open it. His hands on her 
shoulders kept her motionless, and 
commanded her. 

“T want to get out,” she said, the con- 
vulsions still rippling over her. “I’ve 
had enough of this.” 

These words were true. Augustine’s 
trembling was real. Now that she was 
in the thick of the experience, and the 
man who had been only a name was 
really a man, holding her, dominating 
her, the enormity of her situation was 
like a rising sea that threatened to 
choke her. It was stage fright, pure 
and simple. She had in a sense forgot- 
ten her lines, and her real self had 
rung out in the words: ‘I’ve had 
enough of this.” 

But when Adrian began to speak 
quietly, kindly, and persuasively, she 
felt the hysteria, little by little, dimin- 
ish. She stared at him in a sort of 
mesmerized stupor. Tommy had been 
more than right. This was a man out 
of the ordinary. His face was aglow 
with the pallor and idealism of a young 
prophet; that alone would not have 
subdued her so strangely, but the white 
flame was mixed with such human- 
ness speaking from the warm mouth, 
from the sympathetic, understanding 
eyes, the infolding, assuring grip upon 
her arms, her nature in its best parts 
melted toward him. 

But as fright and dismay left her, it 
became possible for her to regard him 
from her whimsical, peccant point of 
view. Was he worth this piece of dar- 
ing? Would anything satisfactory to 
her morbid recklessness come out of 
this adventure? If she should find him 
only a humanitarian, earnest, worthy, 
but dull? If he did not interest fier? 
If he did not electrify her? She 
shrugged inwardly at the thought, and 
foresaw herself managing a discreet 
departure without confession, and with- 
out leaving any clews by which a fur- 
ther acquaintance might be claimed. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” Adrian said 
forcibly, and yet very softly. “You 
need not be, I assure you.” 


“But I am afraid. You see that 1 
came to rob you—almost succeeded 

” she stammered. 

‘hat does not prevent my wanting 
you to sit down comfortably here, and 
talk to me.” 

He led her to a chair by the fire, and 
stood up, leaning his elbow on the man- 
tel. It happened his arm was but a 
few inches below a large photograph of 
herself that hung on the wall. She had 
given it to Tommy when she had left 
on her travels two years before. The 
dreaming face rising from the gauze 
and flowers of a pale ball gown, and 
framed in heavy gold, seemed a watch- 
er over her and this stranger—an 
amazed, and cynically amused other 
self. To her fancy, the eyes grew 
mocking. “Can you get out of this 
with dignity, without making an utter 
fool of yourself?” they asked. “Not 
unless you cover yourself with honor 
as an actress. You're in for it—so do 
your best.” 

She began to act. After folding he: 
arms rebelliously and frowning, she 
said with a hardened sneer: 

“You're very kind. But I don’t un 
derstand you.” 

“Of course you don't. 


You expected 
me to hand you over to a gendarme; 
at best to fling you into the street t 
such liberty as belongs to your sort 
Isn’t that true?” he asked, and she saw 


his eyes traveling in a sorrowful dis 
may over every wretched detail of her 
make-up. 

“Yes. And I'd like to go now.” The 
cry came from between her shut teeth. 
“T can’t bear this. Don’t stand there 
looking at me.” 

She flung one arm over her eyes, and 
turned away. Crouching so, she knew 
that the big rent under her sleeve 
showed, and she was careful to have 
the more broken of her boots protrude. 

Adrian drew a chair opposite her, yet 
close to her. 

“Ti you think of me as a friend, you 
won't mind my looking at you.” 

He drew down her arm, and held out 
his hand. 

She shrank from it 

“My friend?” she said, amazed. 
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He gave a boyish laugh that had 
wonder in it. His dark-blue eyes were 
bright with comradeship. 

“Does the honor overpower you?” 
he asked. 

Laughing so, and leaning toward her 
in the rakish, dark-red smoking jacket, 
she was fastidiously pleased that not 
one of the repellent, frowsy hall marks 
that she had always associated with the 
militant reformer were upon him. He 
became more charming to her every 
moment; every moment more undenia- 
bly a man of her own world. Even if 
nothing transpired from the night to 
satisfy her taste for the caviar in ex- 
periences, she decided that it would be 
pleasant—yes, very pleasant—to know 
him. 

“And so you think me very high 

above you?” Adrian said. “That be- 
cause I keep the law I am honoring 
you with my offer of friendship?” Seri- 
ousness came down, the softest veil, 
upon his eyes. ‘Oh, you poor, gone-to- 
pieces woman!” he said very wistfully. 
“If you only knew what is in my heart 
for such as you!” The words grew 
burning, thrilling. “I’m not your judge. 
Why should I be? Have I ever had 
anything but love, help, shelter, and 
right teaching all my life? Have I 
ever had to face the world, desperate? 
Have I ever been hungry, without a 
sou? Have I been wrecked, cheated as 
you have been? I’m sure,” he said, and 
through his set teeth his voice quiv- 
ered in a burning way, “had life 
bludgeoned me as it has bludgeoned 
you, I would have been like you—per- 
haps worse than you—for I am not a 
patient man, nor am I one to truckle 
to injustice in whatever guise I meet 
a" 
_ She was by this time looking at him 
in speculation and enjoyment that gave 
her marred face the brilliance of a 
lighted wreck. 

“IT have many friends like you. I 
think I’ve been some comfort to them. 
Let me comfort you,” he said, and for- 
cibly took her bare hand. “You are 
shivering. Are you hungry as well as 
cold? Will you eat something? What 
do you want?” 


“You certainly are queer.” She 
seemed still desperate and suspicious. 
“But I don’t believe that you'll give me 
what I want.” 

“Tf I can.” 

“A cigarette,” she said, with long- 

ing. 
He brought a big, silver box from 
the table, and as she took one and 
looked at the name on it, she said wist- 
fully in English that she faintly ac- 
cented : 

“Savory’s! 
I’ve had any.” 

“You are not French, then,” Adrian 
said in English, as he gave her a light- 
ed match. 

“Only by marriage, and long, long 
residence,” she answered wearily, and 
blew out a spiral of smoke. “I was an 
American—once.” Then she laughed 
recklessly into his bending face, know- 
ing that the apparent gap in her teeth 
was showing effectively. “I was a lady 
once, too. You wouldn’t believe that, 
would you?” 

“It’s not inconceivable—quite the 
contrary,” he said tenderly and sadly. 
“Now, what else do you want? A 
drink ?” 

“Would you give me that, too?” she 
asked, amazed. “And you wouldn't 
even preach as you gave it? You are 
a droll person, upon my word.” 

“I’ve never considered the stimula- 
tion that comes from a little alcohol the 
rightful possession of the good, the 
contented, the happy, and the pros- 
perous. Will you have some brandy?” 

When he said this, a newly born in- 
stinct made Augustine see a picture—a 
woman who was actually what she 
seemed to be, and who after having 
been driven off by the waiter of the 
café, should find herself sitting there 
by the fire, listening to such words as 
these. She flicked the cigarette ash 
thoughtfully. A feeling stirred in her 
heart like the uneasiness of a waking 
bird. 

“As it happens, I don’t like spirits. 
But if it were possible to have a little 
cup of strong coffee?” 

He laughed—clapped his hands in a 
breezy delight. 


It’s a long time since 
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“Nothing easier! I have all the para- 
phernalia and a spirit lamp in this cor- 
ner.” 

He began the preparations while 
talking as if to a chum, and drooping 
in her chair like one utterly wretched 
and tired, Augustine, enveloped in a 
strengthening tenderness, watched him. 

“T often whip up my tired brain to 
work with a cup of this delightful 
drug,” he said, while waiting for the 
small kettle to boil. “Often at two in 
the morning I’m here, alone, drinking 
black coffee, and asking the stars ques- 
tions which they never answer satis- 
factorily.” 

“What have you asked the stars?” 
she said, like one in a dull dream. 

The gayety left his face in the quick, 
changing way that was evidently nat- 
ural to him. Compassion poured from 
it to her. “Among other things,” he 
said, in a hushed, shut-in voice, “I ask 
why creation fashions women like that 
in the picture above you, and women 
like you.” 

She looked up at the photograph of 
herself with a feeling of aloofness that 
made it like the face of a stranger. The 
adventure bade fair to progress 
piquantly. In the character of a 
trapped thief to be discussing her own, 
exclusive self with this celebrated, 
young revolutionary, had a tinge of the 
unexpected that she craved so much. 

“Who is she?” she asked. 

“A rich woman,” said Adrian, in a 
flat tone of impertinent dismissal, as 
he poured the boiling water into the 
coffeepot. 

“What else?” 

“That’s all. Just a doll—to dress.” 

“Is she—beautiful—do you think?” 
she asked, still gazing up. 

He came to her with the steaming 
cup, and paused to study the apathetic 
face in the gold frame. 

“As a dead face can be beautiful— 
yes, perhaps.” 

“Just what do you mean?” 

“She interests you,” he said sharply, 
and looked at her intently. 

Augustine took alarm, and sank into 
her role with fresh zeal. 

“It’s so long since I’ve seen a wom- 


an like her except across the heads of 
crowds—in her motor, or leaving a the- 
ater, or entering one of the great res- 
taurants. She and her kind have been 
like the crown jewels in the Tower, be- 
hind glass, and iron bars, and guarded 
by armed watchers.” She twisted her 
body as she laughed recklessly. “Does 
her heart ever hurt, do you think?” 

He looked up at the picture again. 

“Perhaps with those discontented 
eyes there goes a heart. But it is deep 
down, so pampered it has forgotten 
how to beat as God meant it to.” He 
folded his arms on the mantel, and 
looked steadily up. “I think if her 
heart gave one, big, natural pulsation, 
she would be so startled she’d send for 
her doctor. For she has a doctor,” he 
sneered. “She pays him well to heai 
her of fashionable indispositions. You 
ask, is she beautiful? She would be 
if she were a living woman—a soul as 
well as a satin-skinned, finely articu- 
lated body. Poor thing!” he said, with 
a sigh that was a sneer. “So sunk and 
smug in her false ideal of herself! She 
sickens me—this bunch of fripperies, 
this marionette who has tired eyes from 
having too much—yet I am very sorry 
for her!” 

He turned away from the mantel, and 
sat against the table, smoking, as he 
watched Augustine sip the coffee. 

“You say all this to the stars about 
her,’ she said. “What about me?” 

“Women like you!” he murmured. 
There was so much distraught pain in 
the tone, she felt it like the edge of a 
blade. “I think of the causes that lie 
far back in the generations behind you, 
that reach out to mark you at birth, to 
strike you blow after blow, that find no 
pity for your first weakness, no for- 
giveness for your first sin.” 

His voice broke, his face was white 
and flashing. He knelt impulsively be- 
side her. The little cup shook in Au- 
gustine’s fingers so that it almost fell. 

“Oh, my friend, my little sister! 
Look back on your life, and into your- 
self, and tell me!” he prayed, and his 
voice was like a cloak that warmed her 
bent body. “Isn’t what I say true? If, 
at the beginning, after the first wrong 
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step, you had met such understanding 
as I give you to-night, could you have 
gone on in defiance? Wouldn’t you 
have been inspired to build such a 
goodly house that the flaw in the foun- 
dation would not have mattered?” 

And then Augustine, gazing back at 
him, gazed also far down into life, and 
saw and understood many true things 
she had not troubled to understand 
before. 

“Yes, that is true,” she said simply. 

She stood up abruptly, and went to 
the table where she set down the cof- 
fee cup. Her eyes were on the door. 
More heartily than she had desired 
anything in years, she wished herself on 
the other side of it, making her way 
back to the Avenue Henri Martin and 
reality. From a new sensitiveness, her 
masquerade now appeared contemptible 
to her. That Adrian’s mercy and 
sweetness should be wasted upon a 
cheat humiliated her. Her presence in 
that room had become rank with dis- 
honesty. More than this, she felt that 


the experience had run its course. 


She felt this with disappointment. In 
her character of social explorer, pene- 
trating dark and mysterious ways, noth- 
ing but what fulfilled Tommy’s descrip- 
tion had occurred. She would remem- 
ber the night as a successful masquer- 
ade; a prank that, tingling and mad 
at first, had ended in a floating feeling 
of repentance for her worldliness and 
an amiable intention to do better in 
the future. 

But that she had gained Adrian Tor- 
rens even as a new friend by it was 
problematical; the truth, if told later, 
might antagonize and disgust him. 

As she opened her lips to ask per- 
mission to go, the telephone rang 
loudly. It startled her so she sank into 
a chair by the table. 

Instead of answering the call at once, 
Adrian went into the bedroom, and re- 
turned, shaking a large, linen handker- 
chief from its ironed creases. The bell 
continued ringing. He passed back of 
her, for the telephone was at the head 
of the table, behind her. Still, he did 
not answer the bell. Instead, she was 
conscious frem a half look over her 


shoulder that he had gone to one of the 
windows, and had snatched something 
from it. 

She became so puzzled she was about 
to swing around fully, when she felt 
herself suddenly seized from behind, 
and her head bent back. The touch was 
contemptuous and merciless. In one 
wild second, she saw Adrian’s white, 
determined face bent, inverted, over 
her. His fingers made her think of the 
springs of a steel trap as he pulled her 
jaws open, and began stuffing the hand- 
kerchief into her mouth. She had time 
for only a wild scream and the words: 
“Let me tell you!” before she was suc- 
cessfully gagged. 

Her captor did not speak a word, but 
with one of the long, knitted curtain 
ropes proceeded to tie her, arm- 
strapped, to the chair. That done, he 
snatched a rope from one of the other 
curtains, and tied her legs together. 
She was like a trussed fowl, ready for 
the carver. 

In the struggle between them, the 
chair had been turned so that now she 
faced the telephone. The bell had not 
ceased its summons for a second. When 
he had finished with her, he walked to 
it, and took up the receiver. His eyes 
rested on her in open, steady judg- 
ment. 

“Hello!” he called, and then contin- 
ued in French: “Is that you, Jacques? 
I knew you'd ring, and I was waiting 
for you. No, don’t come just yet. J 
want you to do something for me first. 
What do you think? I’ve caught a 
thief in my rooms! A woman! I 
believe I have the woman who worked 
with that gang of Apaches in the recent 
holdups on the Avenue du Bois De 
Boulogne. Yes, she answers the de- 
scription exactly, even to the evidences 
of former refinement that some of her 
victims noticed.” 

His clear, steady eyes never left Au- 
gustine’s that gazed in wild appeal back 
at him, while abortive sounds struggled 
in her throat. 

“T was pretty clever. I let her think 
me a softy—got her feeling quite at 
home.” He laughed. “My reputation 
as a champion of offenders stood me 
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well this time. But there are offenders 
and offenders.” He was really speak- 
ing to her now, although his words also 
went over the wires. “\Vhen I am be- 
ing played for a fool, J know it. Now,” 
and he ceased to look at her, “I'll tell 
you what I want you to do, Jacques. 
Fetch in a gendarme—better bring two 
in case she has a confederate waiting 
about.” 

Here Augustine tried to lunge from 
the chair, tried to scream. The only 
result was a twitch and the sound of 
“Guh! Guh!’ Adrian paid no atten- 
tion to her. 

“Have a taxi at the door. Getting 
her away will be easy work. I have 
her bound and gagged. She can be car- 
ried down like a sack of potatoes, and 
taken direct to the police station. The 
stuff she was carrying away is right 
here on the table in a heap. \Vhat say? 
Of course, I’ll go and make the charge! 
I tell you I am sometimes on the side 
of the law, my dear Jacques. This 
woman was playing on my emotions— 
acting. I could see it. For wreckage, 
with whatever spirit lies back of it hon- 
estly paraded, I have the greatest sym- 
pathy, but deceit always antagonized 
me. All right! Expect you in about 
twenty minutes.” 

He hung up the receiver, and with- 
out a glance at Augustine, who was try- 
ing to cry out to him with her eyes, 
passed by her into the bedroom. 

She felt so disorganized it was as if 
she had fallen on her head from a 
height. An ague of terror clasped her. 
She tried to get her hands free so that 
she might pull out the gag, scream to 
him who she was, why she was there, 
implore him to hide her, and to tell the 
gendarmes that she had escaped. But 
her hands that had always been useless 
were useless now. 

As she became helpless she almost 
fainted. She saw what was before her. 
The gendarmes would hear Adrian 
Torrens’ charge that she was a thief 
surprised in his rooms, that the valu- 
ables now on the desk had been in her 
possession. Perhaps without being al- 
lowed to utter a word, she would be 
carried off ridiculously inert, helpless, 


voiceless, to the nearest police station 
And there, when she might speak, her 
story would have to be told. She would 
not be believed. She would have to 
take off her wig, and wash her face to 
prove it; would probably have to sum- 
mon Tommy Perkins from his bed in 
the Crillon to come and identify her 
and corroborate her explanation. 

This was her only means of escape, 
and it could not be worse. She could 
foresee the accounts that the reporters, 
with their pungent, Gallic raillery, 
would coin from the sensation. They 
would pelt her with fantastic sympathy 
and eccentric suggestions for the relief 
of boredom from too much wealth. A 
storm of derision would break over her 
She would never live down the memory 
of it. She would have to leave Paris 

What a turn to her piquant excur- 
sion when an end that, though lacking 
flavor, had left her mistress of the situ- 
ation, had been practically reached. 
Who could have foreseen that under 
this man’s gentleness there was this 
ruthless streak? Tommy, who thought 
he knew him so well, had not divined 
it, so it was not strange that such an 
idea had not even remotely visited her 

Adrian came back into the room. His 
step was businesslike, and he only 
glanced at her once as he busied him- 
self with papers at the desk. She seized 
on that one look to nod her head furi- 
ously at her picture, while she im- 
plored him with her eyes. He did not 
understand. 

“IT dare say you are uncomfortable,” 
he said casually. ‘But I don’t intend to 
have any screaming here, so unfortu- 
nately your present condition can’t be 
helped.” And he went into the bed- 
room again. 

Augustine began to cry. She did not 
now think only of herself, and ery for 
herself. She was regretting with a 
singular bitterness the momentary 
dream that she had dreamed in that 
room—the of the man who had 
knelt beside her, and called her “friend” 
and “sister.” That man she might 
have come to love. But he had not ex- 
isted. He had been acting, too—acting 
as he had forgiven her, as he had per- 


loss 
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suaded her to sit close to the fire, as he 
had made her the coffee—all acting! 
This sense of loss and her terror of the 
police became a full cup of suffering 
that must be drained. 

Every sound in the house made her 
chest sink in with fright. Her bulging 
eyes kept traveling to the door that led 
to the hall. She made another twisting 
effort, a passionate, ineffectual contor- 
tion to free herself. It was impossible 
to budge her arms, but she found that 
she could rise, and then that she could 
advance one foot a few inches before 
the other. 

This gave her an idea. With an 
amazing patience, she made her way, 
the chair strapped to her, the gag in her 
mouth, inch by inch, to the bedroom 
door. When she reached it, she saw 
that the room was not lighted except 
for a flick from a_ side chandelier. 
Adrian was only a shadowy outline to 
‘her. He sat in an armchair, some dark 
object upon his knees, his head bent 
over it. 

“Guh!” Augustine gasped, and she 
could dimly see that he turned his face 
to her. 

She made backward movements with 
her head, and at the same time turned 
with difficulty. 

“Guh!” she said, looking back at him, 
and began the same crawl toward the 
mantel, 

He laid 
the doorway, 
ress, frowning a little in query, but 
with slack interest. When stood 
directly under her picture, she looked 
from it to him, touched her chin to her 
breast in an attempt to point at herself, 
and gave an agonized: 

“Guh?!”’ 

“Stay near the fire, then, if you 
wish,” he said, with impersonal kind- 
ness. “But I see 1 must keep you from 
moving about, as you might decide to 
go out on the balcony, and lunge your- 
self over the rail.” 

She had not experienced despair un- 
til then, as she felt him vigorously re- 
seat her, and strap her ankles to the 
chair in a way that made it impossible 
for her to wriggle her feet to the floor. 


the bundle, came to 
her prog- 


down 


and watched 


she 


She wept so wildly the tears crowded 
in her throat, and she seemed choking. 
But after a sharp glance, which evi- 
dently made him realize that though in 
physical pain the convulsion was not 
serious, he did not loosen the gag in the 
slightest. | Unsympathetic, uncompre- 
hending, he went again into the bed- 
room. She seemed to fall into a drab 
abyss, and somewhere far off in the 
Paris night a big clock struck one. 

It was the telephone bell that 
aroused her from the stupor. Her eyes 
called and called despairingly to 
Adrian as he briskly crossed the room 
to it. He did not glance at her. 

“Hello! Yes, Jacques? Good! Ex- 
plain the reason for the gendarmes to 
the concierge—there’ll be no fuss. A 
reporter from Le A/atin, a friend of 
yours? Certainly, fetch him if you 
like; he can get the facts ahead of the 
others. Come right along!” 

Adrian opened the door leading to 
the hall. The piteous, little ““Guh!’ be- 
hind him he did not even hear. After 
that Augustine sat in torpor, and wait- 
ed. She heard the elevator’s metal door 
click—some steps—a voice—and then 
Adrian reéntered alone. <A second later 
he was followed by Tommy Perkins— 
Tommy, with his hat in one hand, and 
both stuck in a leisurely way upon his 
hips! He came to the middle of the 
room, and grinned at Augustine in a 
silence big with meaning. 

“Hello, Gus,” he said softly. “Didn’t 
I promise you a surprise? Was I a 
liar? You were peevish because you’d 
never been shipwrecked or abducted. 
You said that nothing unexpected ever 
happened to you.” He went to her 
while Adrian strolled into the bed- 
room. “You can never say that again!” 
he said solemnly. 

He took the gag from her mouth, 
and untied her. When she was en- 
tirely free, he stepped back from her 
quickly as a child does from an ex- 
pected chastisement. But the burst of 
temper looked for did not come. She 
might have sprung up and boxed his 
ears, but instead she still sat like a 
stone, thinking. 

“Aren’t you going to take on?” Tom- 
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my demanded, in keenest disappoint- 
ment. He wagged his head in tender 
reproach. “Not even one hysteric? 
And poor, ickle Tommy went to such 
trouble to give you a real jolt. Dear, 
dear! Life’s very unsatisfactory. You 
do your best, and how are you re- 
warded ?” 

She remained curiously silent for an- 
other full minute, then stood up, and 
took off the hat and the wig. She ruf- 
fled her own hair into becomingness, 
and wiped her face with the big hand- 
kerchief that had gagged her. 

“Ask Mr. Torrens to come here, will 
you?” she said, in the calmest of 
voices. 

Tommy started to obey, while pulling 
his lips down in mock terror, but he 
paused. 

“I say, Gus—don’t blame Adrian. He 
only followed my instructions. I first 
told him all about the little lark you'd 
planned. Then it was arranged that 


after you thought you had him going 
nicely and the whole situation under 
your thumb, he was to turn the tables 


on you and tie you up. I was to ring 
him up, and then he was to pretend 
that ¥ 

“T understand it all fully,” she said 
quietly. “I am not stupid. Ask Mr. 
Torrens to come here.” 

Tommy went to the door of the bed- 
room, and in a voice that showed his 
concern and mystification, called to him. 
Adrian came to the table, and bowed 
to Augustine as if meeting her for the 
first time. Behind the smile and the 
courtesy she was aware that he was re- 
garding her much as he would a curi- 
ous and unnecessary insect. 

“Mr. Torrens,” she said, her eyes 
holding his, her tone deliberate, “I 
know exactly what opinion you have of 
me. I deserve it. If it will make you 
less contemptuous, let me tell you that 
I feel what I look—a silly ass! I’m 
glad you punished me.” She held out 
her hand. ‘“Let’s be good friends. 
Don’t let to-night prejudice you.” 

Tommy had been one spreading smile 
of approval as she spoke. 

“Gus, you're a sport!” he broke in 
explosively. “True blue!” 


Adrian took Augustine’s hand sin- 
cerely, but she missed the warmth that 
had been given to the derelict. 

“I’m sure, Mrs. Clemance, you think 
I overacted. It’s quite true. I might 
have gagged you more gently. I might 
have tied you up with easier knots. But 
I'll tell you the truth. What you did as 
a caprice irritated me. No, it maddened 
me.” She looked wistfully at him 
then. “Perhaps I was more than usu- 
ally sensitive to-night to the thought of 
the wretchedness in the world. You 
see,” he said, and his eyes were a blue 
flame across the table at her, “I was in 
a workman’s home this afternoon. The 
man is dying; the wife had just died, 
leaving a baby only four months old, 
and three other small children; the 
children and the dying man were all 
hungry. So what I said to your picture 
Was sincere; as sincere as what I said— 
through you, the counterfeit—to the 
unhappy, shivering thief. What fol- 
lowed was, from Tommy’s point of 
view, a practical joke; from mine, a 
touch of the realism that bites in.” 

Augustine’s hand was now clinging 
hard to his. Her helpless, appealing 
look through the soilure still upon her 
face pulled hard at his sympathies. He 
felt a breath from the melancholy emp- 
tiness of her heart and life. He was as 
sorry for her as he had said—this poor, 
rich woman! 

“What am I to do?” she asked, so 
simply it was as if she had torn the cov- 
ering from her soul so that he might 
see it starved and naked. ‘What am I 
to do?” 

“T can tell you of one thing,” he said, 
in a low, triumphant tone. “You have 
no children?’ 

“No.” 

He leaned his hands out flat upon the 
table, and faced her squarely. 
“Then get some at once!” 

Her lashes twinkled in a 
panic. 

“Adopt one—or two—or three!” he 
cried. “Children are being deserted by 
destitute and distracted mothers every 
hour of the day. Wouldn’t it be medi- 
cine for your sick soul—or wouldn't it 
give you entertainment, if nothing else 


sort of 
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-~to snatch a baby from God knows 
what sort of a future, and set its little 
feet upon a safe and pleasant path? 
Wouldn't it?” 

A rose color had crept into her 
cheeks as he spoke. 

“Yes,” she said, and the faint word 
had something inquiring and famished 
in its vibrations. 

“That dying workman’s motherless 
baby, for instance? It’s very attractive 
and a little girl. 
it?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“It’s here,” he said, and smiled. 

She looked at him gropingly. 

“Here?” 

“It was placed in the orphanage to- 
day. I stopped there on my way home, 
and got it. I hoped,” he said very 
tenderly, “that you'd want it.” 

Tommy had been sprawling on a 
sofa, an entertained listener. He sprang 
up. 

“A baby—here?” He laughed skep- 
tically. ‘Then why isn’t it bawling?” 

“Because I’m such an_ excellent 
nurse. Between the scenes as leading 
man in this room, I rocked and fed the 
baby in that room. I'll get it,” Adrian 
said briskly, and left them staring. 

He came back in a moment, carry- 
ing an infant in a clean, white slip on 
one arm, a dark blanket and a nursing 
bottle on the other. 

“My God!” said Tommy feebly. 

“They named her Feélicie.” Adrian 
held the small creature ‘out to Augus- 
tine. ‘“ ‘Happiness’ they called her! 
Perhaps they were right. It’s for you 
to say.” 

Through the motley of the thief, be- 
yond the stains upon her face, Adrian 
saw the society woman in Augustine 
shiver with hesitation, with a touch of 
fear. But she took the child. When 
the warm, breathing bundle really lay 
in the cradle of her arms, he saw her 
melt, saw her eyes as she bent over it 
grow more beautiful as they grew dim. 
But of the big ache and yearning that 
had shot into her heart revealing her 
to herself, he knew nothing. No man 
could know that. The baby’s waxlike 
beauty, telling of ill nourishment, its 


Would you like to see 


sad, dreaming eyes of vaporous blue, 
but most of all its stark helplessness 
had a thunderous eloquence. 

As Augustine gazed down at it, its 
amazed stare changed slowly to a smile 
that was so ingratiating it was as if the 
human morsel knew that she had her 
way to make in a hard world, and must 
endeavor to be as agreeable as possible. 
From the long, tender kiss and clutch 
that followed, rich in ownership, she 
seemed satisfied that she had _ suc- 
ceeded, for after a wabbly examination 
of her infinitesimal thumb she stuck it 
contentedly into her mouth. 

As they all went down in the ele- 
vator, Tommy felt constrained to stand 
apart from the other two. Going out 
to the taxicab, he was left to lag be- 
hind them, and to study their heads, 
bent confidentially close. He listened 
to their arrangements for meeting on 
the morrow when a nurse was to be 
engaged. He watched Adrian tuck the 
baby more cozily in its blanket. He 
saw him pin up some of the fallen ends 
of Augustine’s hair, for the old hat had 
been left behind. But he was not asked 
a single question about babies or nurses 
or anything else. Neither was he in- 
vited to tea or dinner at the house on 
the Avenue Henri Martin, although he 
heard talk of both. He was superflu- 
ous, voiceless, a rank outsider. 

“Well,” he thought, with a shrug, 
“isn’t that always the fate of the pro- 
ducer? The star and the leading man 
go out before the curtain and get all 
the applause. No one knows even the 
name of the man who put on the play.” 

His silence continued for a long time 
after he and Augustine were alone in 
the cab. Then it was broken by a 
chuckling that, at first ruminative, be- 
came hilarious. 

“T say, Gus,” he asked, “did you ever 
hear of any other romance that began 
with a baby?” 

She did not appear to hear him. She 
was bending over Félicie, daintily with- 
drawing the wee thumb from between 
her lips. 

“She has a lovely mouth,” she said, 
in the tone of a dreaming mother. “I 
don’t want her to spoil it.” 








tula County, New Mexico, 
who tells the story of the tan- 
gled destinies of Kid Pink 
and His Highness Jaswant 


Singh, maharaja of the independent 


Rajput state of Jaisalpur. 
Kid Pink was a cow-puncher whose 
long legs were the parentheses inclosing 


the sum total of his worldly wealth—to 
wit, nine ponies that he rode to a whis- 
per for forty dollars a month. His rec- 
reation consisted of riding one of the 
ponies—a pink-eyed paint—into saloons, 
and shooting out the lights, or else los- 
ing the forty at a brace game of faro 
bank. 

His home was either the right-hand 
corner bunk of the Diamond A ranch 
house, or some blankets and a tarpaulin 
any old where under the New Mexican 
stars. 

Now, Jaswant Singh was a king; a 
real king, who owned a hundred fine- 
bred horses and a dozen elephants for 
each one of the Kid’s runt ponies, to say 
nothing of ten thousand square miles of 
desert, and two million subjects from 
whom he squeezed lakhs, and lakhs, and 
lakhs of rupees whenever he felt avari- 
cious, which was three hundred and 
sixty-five and one-fourth days per 
year. 

He lived in a labyrinth of a palace 
that perched like an eagle’s nest on the 
crest of a vast rock that rose sheer three 
hundred feet above the level plain on 
which lies cradled the city of Jaisalpur, 


‘the fairest jewel on all the tawny breast 


of Rajputana. 

So there was a considerable social and 
material gap betwixt the twain, not to 
mention twelve thousand miles of space 
and the dark, depthless, irreconcilable, 
impassable gulf of the complications and 
prejudices of complexion. Kid Pink 
was a fair-haired shoot of Texas stock, 
while the great rajah would have been 
eligible for a Jim Crow compartment 
anywhere south of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

They were alike in one respect, how- 
ever. Both were thorns—Kid Pink in 
the side of what was known as the bet- 
ter element, Jaswant Singh in the fat 
paunch of the mighty British raj whom, 
now by diplomacy and now by show of 
force, he kept from adding the fair 
jewel of Jaisalpur to the British crown 
The representatives thereof came and 
looked at his barren country, his fero- 
subjects, his city, and rock, and 

and the honeycombed old can- 
that lit- 


gulls 


cious 
palace, 
non, heavy with gold and silver, 
tered its walls, and also at other 
neither old nor honeycombed, and then 
returned and gave it as their official 
opinion that it would hardly pay, since 
Jaswant Singh was a desperate cuss, and 
the country was poor as Job’s turkey 
save for the palace, which might, and 
then again, might not contain sufficient 
loot to defray the cost of the thing. 

The British raj was generally busy 
with the Pathan in those days, too, so 
they deferred Jaswant Singh’s affair 
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to a later day, and let him rule in the 
old, arbitrary, absolute way, paying no 
tribute, sheltering no sahibs or redcoats, 
and furnishing no “sepahis” to smite the 
Pathan or the Baluchi under British of- 
ficers. But the story of the jewel that 
fastened Jaswant’s snowy turban was 
told in many a cantonment, and made 
many a military heart long for another 
mutiny and another Lucknow. 

As a matter of fact, that splendid gem 
could not have been bought for the price 
of the claim in the Mogollon Mountains 
that brought Sim Bowie, Esquire, to 
Jaisalpur, and that was sold for six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Bowie had followed the hectic 
career of sheriff of Tarantula County 
for some thirty years when the degen- 
eracy of the time reduced the office to 
a sinecure, and sent him shamefaced 
out in the Mogollons as a prospector, 
where, with that facility that was his 
own, he struck a claim, bonded it, and 
a year later sold it outright for six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Now, at that time Mr. Bowie was 
fifty-one years of age; and when one of 
fifty-one who has shot at—and been shot 
at by—a thirty years’ procession of un- 
trammeled Western spirits for one hun- 
dred monthly pesos becomes the re- 
cipient of six hundred and fifty thou- 

and dollars, he generally breaks a few 
records getting to the desire of his heart. 
is wh Mr. Bowie did. 
lisappeared. Then it was whis- 
1 that he had been seen in San 
ancisco, standing alone by the Cliff 
House, gazing with a far look in his eye 
out upon the sunlit Pacific main. And 
at last the Tarantula County Tomcat 
chronicled, on receipt of a picture post 
card of the One-hundred-and-one-step 
Tea House, that Colonel Sim Bowie of 
these parts, bosom friend of ye editor, 
had taken himself and his universally 
respected six-shooters on a jaunt around 
the worl i 

The wanderlust lingers in the heart of 

iny a boy of fifty-one. 

In jaunting around the world one 

o India, and when one of Mr. 
’s taste and training goes to India, 


ore natural than that he should 


look behind the shimmering curtain of 
her mysterious deserts ? 

So let him be formally introduced: 
A long, lean, grim gentleman on the 
back of a tall Bikaniri camel—the land 
of steam cars and “tongas” was far be- 
hind—riding in the midst of a caravan 
into that great gate of Jaisalpur that is 
called the Ganeshpol. 

Jaswant Singh was coming out. 

At the sight of his retinue and the 
cries of the syces running ahead, Mr. 
Bowie's caravan, camelmen, horsemen, 
footmen, and all, crushed each other 
against the side of the gate to give the 
great rajah wide passage. Only Mr. 
Bowie, ridiculous in his ill-fitting khaki 
clothes, and outlandish on his lofty 
Bikaniri, held his own calmly in the mid- 
dle of the path. 

Jaswant Singh, slim, dark, bearded, 
superb in his native dress, the famous 
jewel flashing in his snow-white turban, 
rode a splendid white stallion at the head 
of a gorgeous cavalcade. He shot a 
keen glance at Mr. Bowie, a light leaped 
in his eye, he seemed about to check his 
horse and speak; and then, with a bril- 
liant smile and a military salute, he 
dashed past, royal and dazzling; and his 
retinue, divided by Mr. Bowie as a gray 
rock divides that flow of shining waters, 
clattered by on either side. 

“That was the maharaja, sahib,” said 
Mr. Bowie’s Rajput interpreter, “the 


great Jaswant Singh. He goes forth to 


. ] ‘ 
hunt—to steeck nec 


“He’s a little feller,” 
staring after him, “but he’s big-lookin’. 
And he sure can ride. He sits a hawss 
just as ole Kid Pink used to. Pore ole 
Kid Pink! I wisht he was here now.” 

So soliloquizing, Mr. Bowie rode on 
through the streets of Jaisalpur to the 
dak bungalow that the maharaja had 
provided for the entertainment of visit- 
ing sahibs; which were evidently few 
and far between, since the place—a solid 
stone house—stood in a tiny garden of 
rank growth of grass and weeds beside 
a tiny lake that washed the foot of the 
rock, on the crest of which the outer 
walls of the palace, colored a faint blue, 
hung like a castle of the air, unreal and 
fantastic. 


said Mr. Bowie, 
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Three sides of the rock were sheer; 
on the fourth a road, or rather tunnel, 
climbed arduously through seven 
guarded gates to the top. From the 
lowest gate, which alone was visible, a 
long stair led down to a tiny pagoda on 
the opposite shore. A high wall, cov- 
ered with rank jungle, pent in the whole 
tiny lake, separating it from the city. 

The bungalow that sheltered Mr. 
Bowie was in the maharaja’s private 
park, and his isolation from the bustle 
of the town added to the delight he felt 
at Jaisalpur and its ruler, so defiant of 
the British raj, so courteous to Colonel 
Sim Bowie, of Tarantula County, New 
Mexico. 

He supped in deep peace on goat 
chops and tea, with pomegranates for 
dessert, casually blew the head from a 
cobra who crawled uninvited from the 
grass, causing consternation to his cook 
and boy, and then for two hours wres- 
tled with the mysteries of a volume 
written in exalted English by an edu- 
cated Bengali—that professed to explain 
the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls and the lowly Hindu’s reasons for 
believing in the same. 

It was a theory that fascinated and 
baffled Mr. Bowie, and it sat on his chest 
like a nightmare even after he had gone 
within the bungalow and lay down on 
his folding cot to exude rivers of per- 
spiration in the endeavor to sleep, There 
was no punkah, anc the absolute still- 
ness smothered him as with steaming 
blankets. He panted and gasped for 
breath, and at last arose, dripping, and 
seated himself on a camp chair on the 
veranda of the bungalow. 

The moon had risen, and made of lake 
and rock a landscape of fantasy; the 
palace was become a sorcerer’s castle 
reared high in a sky ablaze with stars. 
From the reeds of the lake came a 
hoarse bellow, and then a ripple passed 
sinuously across it like the wake of a 
craft invisible to the pagoda on the op- 
posite shore, where a light gleamed for 
an instant and then disappeared. From 
the jungle along the wall came a rustle, 
and Mr. Bowie, who had been dozing 
back in his camp chair, sat straight up 
with a start. 


Through the high grass, fearless of 
cobras, came Jaswant Singh. 

He was alone, his dark eyes flashed as 
did the jewel in his turban, and he 
walked straight up to Mr. Bowie, and 
spoke. 

“Hello, Sim!” he said. 

Now, in the mere routine of official 
duty, Mr. Bowie had, in his day, shaken 
hand with tragedy, shaken dice with 
death ; but at this familiar speech of His 
Highness, the maharaja of Jaisalpur, 
his hair fairly raised, and his flesh 
crawled with astonishment. 

“Don’t ye know me, Sim 
maharaja. 

“Who are ye?” queried Mr. Bowie. 

“It's me, Sim, your ole pardner, Kid 
Pink.” 

“He’s dead,” said Mr. Bowie hollow- 
ly. “I planted him myself. I throwed 
the dirt in his face with these hands, an’ 
we put stuns on him so the coyotes 
wouldn't dig him up.” 

“Dead? Good!” cried the maharaja. 
“Serves him right! But it wasn’t me, 
Sim. I’m Kid Pink, all right. I knew 
ye as soon as I saw ye to-day.” 

“Don’t try to tell me youre Kid 
Pink,” said Mr. Bowie hoarsely. “He 
was a foot and a half longer than you, 
and a foot wider, and eight inches thick- 
er, and not so dark-complected by a 
dinged sight. He was a clean-strain 
white gent, an’ he didn’t like —dark peo- 
ple.” 

“Say niggers, Sim, say niggers,” 
the maharaja darkly. “No, I didn’t in 
those days. I was an ignorant an’ prej- 
udiced cuss. I didn’t like dark parties 
then, an’ I ain’t too stuck on ‘em now 
when they’re too dashed dark. But a 
Rajput ain't a nigger, and I can tell ye 
right now, I'd sooner be a brunette ma- 
haraja than the blondest cow-puncher 
that ever had callouses on his instep 
from eighteen hours a day in the saddle 
at forty per.” 

“Well, I'll be dinged!” gasped Mr. 
Bowie. 

“D’ye want me to tell ye about it?” 
demanded Jaswant Singh. 

“Go to it!” articulated 
feebly. “Go to et’ 


2°? 


said the 


said 


Mr. Bowie 
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“Did ye ever hear about the transmi- 
gration of souls?” 

“I been reading a book about it for a 
month.” 

“Is that so?” said the maharaja. 
“Sim, ye got a lot o’ savvy for the 
sheriff of a one-hawss nest o’ tarantulas 
and scorpions ’way down in the back- 
woods of New Mexico. Ye must have 
struck it rich, too, to be cavortin’ around 
India.” 

“Claim in the Mogollons,” explained 
Mr. Bowie. “Six hundred and _ fifty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Ye must tell me about it afterward. 
But I'll tell ye my tale first. Ye see, we 
born under the same star at the 
same hour. It seems she shone on 
Jaisalpur and Tarantula County at the 
same time—sort o’ straddled the earth 
with her beams.” 

“\WWho was born under the 
star?’ demanded Mr. Bowie. 

“Me an’ Jaswant Singh. Who d’ye 
suppose ?”’ said the maharaja tartly. 

“Ain't you Jaswant Singh?’ 

“IT am, and I ain't. This is his car- 
cass.” The maharaja slapped his chest. 
“But it’s me inside—Kid Pink.”’ 

“Go ahead! Go ahead!” urged Mr. 
Bowie feverishly. 

‘We was born under the same star, at 
the same hour, and we was astral twins. 
You savvy that? Astral twins. When 
I was a kid I used to dream of him 
ever) night. It 

to sleep he’d shin up his ast 
and down my 


Was 


same 


seems as soon 

mutual star, 
ray, and be waitin’ for me as soon as I'd 
go to sleep. Then we'd go out on the 
prairie, and chase rabbits, and run races, 
and rastle, and box a few rounds, may- 
be. Every trip I always beat him or 
throwed him, or licked the dad-binged 
tuffing out of him. He was always a 
lot littler than me. But he was a nice 
little cuss, and we was great friends— 
Jaswant Singh and me. 

‘And sometimes I’d shin up my 
astral ray, and down his, and be waitin’ 
for him, and we'd go prancin’ over the 
palace, and have a high old time. I 
knew every foot of it when I was nine 
And when I'd wake up, I'd 
only have a hazy recollection of a sort 


vears old. 


of a dream of playin’ with a dark-com- 
plected kid. 

“T never mentioned them dreams to 
nobody—people had enough other rea- 
sons to think I was loco.” 

“They sure did,” commented Mr. 
Bowie. 

“And the older I got the less frequent 
was them dreams,” went on the rajah; 
“and it seemed harder each trip to re- 
member about ‘em. And then they 
ceased altogether when I was about fif- 
teen. 

“Well, one night I went to sleep, and 
the first thing I see was Jaswant Singh 
slidin’ down my astral ray. We shook 
hands, and was glad to see each other, 
and sat down on a rock and had a pow- 
wow. 

“He told me as how his dad was dead, 
and he was maharaja now, an’ boss 0’ 
the whole works, and all the improve- 
ment he was makin’ in the palace and 
the gov’'ment; and J told him I was 
punchin’ cattle for the Diamond A, and 
was the he wolf of Tarantula County, 
and always a-lookin’ for a high place 
to howl. And then Jaswant Singh 
hems, and haws, and lays a lot of stress 
on the fact that we was astral twins, and 
how sacred that relationship was, and 
mentions all the good times that we used 
to have when we was kids, and how I 
always licked him when we played to- 
gether because I was the strongest. 

“Then he told me how he had a whale 
of a fight on in the mornin’ back in 
Jaisalpur, and how he was dead leery 
of it, and he wanted I should go back 
in his place, and take his job as rajah for 
the day, while he herded cattle for me. 
He said as how / could lick this party 
easy. 

“*You're the stronger,’ he kept sayin’. 
‘Help your weaker brother. Go back in 
my place for just this one day.’ 

“T commenced to remember what a 
scrumptious place Jaisalpur was, so I 
said : 

* “All right, old sport, I'll do it.’ 

“Sim, when I went to sleep that night, 
I was rolled up in a blanket under a cot- 
tonwood tree on the Mimbres River; 
when I woke up, I was in the biggest, 


gorgeousest room I ever see in my life. 
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“She was just like a cave of white 
marble, and the light came in from the 
top, and was blue, and green, and all 
sorts of colors, and the bottom o’ the 
room was nothin’ but a whoppin’ big 
tank of water. The air came up from it 
cool and fresh, though I could tell it 
must have been blisterin’ hot outside. 
And I was layin’ on a bed all covered 
with cushions of silk, and it hung down 
from the ceiling on four big posts, and 
the only way you could get to it was 
on a kind of a bridge that led down to 
a door. 

“There was two savage-lookin’ gents 
on guard there, with curved swords, 
and about fourteen yards of white cloth 
around their heads, and the fattest red 
pants that humans ever wore. And 
there was another just like ‘em coming 
up the bridge with a tray with some 
coffee steaming on it. 

“T drunk about a pint, though it was 
mostly grounds, and sat up and said: 
‘Good mornin’.’ I would have liked to 
jump in the tank and took a swim, and 
drank about a barrel of water, ‘cause I 
had the darkest, brownest taste in my 
mouth that I ever yet had met. 

“Then I got up and shook myself, 
sour and surly, and went out to camp on 
Jaswant Singh’s job for the day. 

“T scouted all over the palace with 
eight gents at my heels, one with a fan, 
another with a pipe, another with a 
light, and still another with some opium, 
and then again another with my sword, 
and two or three besides to boss and 
cuss the rest. 

“I went everywhere except in one 
bunch of rooms where I could hear 
women laughin’, and where there was a 
nigger about eight feet high and six 
inches thick on guard. The ladies in- 
vited me most politely to come in, and 
was plumb disappointed when I didn’t. 
I always was afeared of the fair sex— 
particularly dark-complected ladies. 

“Then I walked out on the wall, and 
looked at the town and the desert, and 
then had some breakfast; and would 
have enjoyed myself if I hadn’t felt so 
tough, for my head was like a barrel, 
and I seemed to have swallowed four 
yards of cane cactus, an assorted bunch 


of rattlers, tarantulas, and branding 
irons the night before. Something was 
lacking, and I found out what it was 
when they lit up a pipe of opium and I 
took about two inhales. 

“You see, I was doing business with 
Jaswant Singh’s body and brain, and he 
was an opium fiend; but it had one ad- 
vantage because I could talk Urdu, and 
knew everybody’s name and everything 
that was going on. "Twas only my soul 
that was in his body; and yet kind of 
far, and dim, and long ways off I knew 
I was Kid Pink, and I wondered what 
in time he was doing with my carcass, 
and what kind of care he was taking of 
it, while I was throwing opium into 
his’n, and wondering what kind of a 
bluff I could throw into the British com- 
missioner, who was the enemy he was 
afraid to meet. 

“There were a dozen people to tell 
me what to do. Some said fight ; some 
said yield to the demands of the British 
raj; but when I had assimilated three 
pipes, | knew what was what myself. 

“That afternoon I held a diwan, and 
received the commissioner in the midst 
of my court. 

“Sim, the splendor of tinhorn gam- 
blers would have been mournin’ in the 
riot of color that that assemblage was. 
An’ there I got a shock that jarred right 
through the opium. 

“It was a woman. She was tall, and 
slim, and brown, with the blackest eyes 
I ever see ; and everybody kotowed 
when she come in and sat in a chair be- 
side mine. And she looked at me proud, 
and fierce, and scornful sort of; and it 
made me more uneasy than the British 
commissioner. I knew she must be the 
ranee—Jaswant Singh’s wife. 

“And with her was a slim fellow, who 
looked at me furtive and hateful. He 
looked like some one I knew, too, but I 
couldn’t remember who. 

The commissioner was a little, warty 
man, with a red nose and a considerable 
many pimples. I asked him through an 
interpreter what he wanted, ‘cause, 
using Jaswant Singh’s tongue, I couldn't 
speak or savvy English.” 

“You speak and savvy it all right 
now,” said Mr. Bowie, bewildered. 
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The maharaja gave him a glance of 
royal wrath. 

“T’ll explain that later,” he said cold- 
ly. “Now, don’t interrupt. As I was 
sayin’, | asked the commissioner what 
he wanted, and he said nothin’ only a 
few reforms of which the country stood 
in desp’rate need. That is to say, ten 
lakhs a year revnoo to the British raj, 
to garrison the fort with British sojers, 
to raise a regiment of ‘sepahis’ to send 
against the Pathan, and open the city 
to all traders and sahibs. These re- 
forms was absolutely necessary, he said, 
so I told him Yes, I thought so, but such 
things took time. But I would start 
early the next mornin’, and in six 
months or so she would be done, and 
we would cough up five lakhs on ac- 
count. 

“Then I gave him a fust-class dimont 
for himself, and he went away, frownin’ 
on one side of his mug at six months’ 
delay, and smilin’ on the other at the 
dimont. 

“They needed all their spare troops on 
the frontier then. 

“That night there came a big gent 
whose name was Gano, and with him 
was the furtive gent. I knew now who 
he looked like. He lo« ked like me, 

“He was my—Jaswant Singh’s broth- 
er. Gano led us out through the palace 
and down the road through the gates, 
and when we got to the lowest one—the 
Hathipol; ye can it across the lake 
there, Sim, with the elephants’ heads on 


down that 


see 


it—we went staircase over 
there, and into the pagoda. 

“There was a Feringi there waitin’ 
for us. He wore a red coat. 

“He spoke up in Urdu, and told me 
that the rock of Jaisalpur was invincible 
against the heaviest guns. There was a 
well there of exhaustless water, and the 
palace lay in a depression of the rock. 
It could only be taken through the gates, 
which could be held indefinitely with 
modern arms. And he said that he 
would bring a shipload of arms and am- 
munition up the Runn of Cutch into the 
mouth of the Luni River, and Gano of- 
fered to bring the lot on camels across 
the desert to Jaisalpur. It could be done 


easy because the nearest troops of the 
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raj were at Erinpura. And Gano 
begged me to let no british ‘sepahis’ into 
Jaisalpur and to pay no tribute. 

“T turned to the coyote-lookin’ party. 

“ “What shall we do, brother?’ says I. 

“*Go to it,’ says he. 

“Then Gano spoke again, and he was 
the savagest human I ever see; big as 
the three of us rolled together, bigger 
even than I was when I was Kid Pink. 

“‘Great rajah,’ he said, ‘we are be- 
trayed. That one’—he pointed at my 
brother—‘has a meeting to-night with 
the British commissioner. You’—he 
pointed at the officer—‘will be executed 
as a traitor. You, great rajah, will be 
killed, the British will come to Jaisalpur, 
and Udi Singh will be maharaja—a 
maharaja under the thumb of the British 
raj.’ 

“We looked at Udi; the Feringi drew 
his pistol. 

“*He lies,’ chattered the traitor, but 
his face told us that it was true. 

“We closed in on him. 

“Suddenly he whipped out a knife, 
and ran at me. 

“T seized his arm, wrenched the 
from his hand, and drove it into 
breast. He crumpled in a heap. 

“We looked at each other, breathing 
hard. 

“Great rajah!’ 
‘What a blow! 

“He opened the pagoda door, 


ving Udi’ 


(il S 


muttered Gano. 


aoa 
and tne 
Feringi and I, ca dy, 
lowed him down to the shore of 


till like gla 


The water was still 


lake. 
Gano put 
a sort of bellow. It rose, 
and died. 

“Out between the reeds the water ruf- 
fled a bit—a sort of ripple that moved 
toward us a little, and then disappeared. 
I pointed it out to the Feringi. In 
return he pointed in the other direction. 

“There were two ripples out there. 

“The lake became still again, and then 
—silent and hideous—a long, yawning, 
gray head, set with white, shining teeth, 
shot forth, and made a furious lunge at 
Gano, who stood nearest to the water. 

“Gano laughed softly as the thing 
slipped back into the lake. 

“He took Udi's body from us, raised 


1 ; . 1 


his hand to his lips and gave 


1 1 1 
and echoed, 
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it over his head, and flung it far out 
into the lake. In an instant, the water 
was churned into red foam by writhing 
monsters. 

“We watched until the noise was 
hushed, and the lake was smooth and 
quiet once more. 

“Then we climbed the steps, and up 
through the gates to the palace, where 
Gano and I gave the Feringi a peck or 
so of jewelry. 

“Tt would take one hundred and 
twenty lakhs, he said; sixty for the 
arms, forty for baksheesh, twenty for 
himself. 

“When he was gone, Gano led me 
down a long corridor. 

“T could hear a noise like music and 
women laughin’, and then we turned a 
corner, and there was the ranee. 

“Her breast heaved, her eyes was 
wide and a bit frightened, as she leaned 
against the wall to let us by. 

“She reached out and 
arm. 


touched my 


“‘Great rajah,’ she said, panting. 
‘Udi j 

“*Ts food for the crocodiles,’ said I, 
harsh and rough. 

“She began to weep. 

““*Vou do not love me,’ she said. 


“T looked around. Gano was gone. 

“I reached out to crush her in my 
arms, and her eyes lighted with a flash- 
ing smile, triumphant like. Then I 
marched down the corridor, and when 
I turned to look back at the turn, she 
still leaned against the wall, looking 
after me and weeping. 

“Gano was waiting, and took me to 
the bed that swung above the water. 
He kissed my hand a dozen times. 

* ‘Great rajah, what a blow!’ he mut- 
tered. ‘It takes a strong man to kill. 
We sleep to-night. For dead men plot 
not—betray not.’ 

“They brought me opium, and I sat 
there, swingin’ above the tank, and 
smoked, thinkin’ of the ranee’s look for 
hours and hours; and when I woke up 
I was in the Diamond A bunk house, 
rememberin’, blurred and _ confused, 
about a fight, and a room full of treas- 
ure, and something I wanted awful— 
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awful bad, lookin’ at me sorrowful in a 
dim sort of hallway. 

“The boys told me I’d been on a most 
awful tear the day before over at Taran- 
tula City, that I’d broke a roulette bank, 
and scattered the works all over the mu- 
nicipality, and that the citizens was just 
comin’ out of their cyclone cellars. And 
the next time I went over there, two dif- 
ferent girls, one a Mexican and the other 
heaps, and heaps, and heaps darker- 
complected than that, told me that I'd 
promised to marry ’em.” 

“IT remember that time,” said Mr. 
Bowie. 

“*Twas Jaswant Singh,” said the ma- 
haraja sadly. “He rooined my repyta- 
tion. While I was committin’ assassina- 
tions, killin’ parties, and defyin’ the 
whole dashed British umpire on his be- 
half, and wouldn't even kiss his wife 
when she wanted me to in a dark cor- 
ridor, he was squanderin’ my wages, 
makin’ my fellow citizens hide out in 
cyclone cellars, and makin’ arrange- 
ments for matrimony with females the 
complexion of a mud puddle who car- 
ried stilettos in their stockings, whenever 
they wore such, which was only on Sun- 
day and the Fourth of July. 

“He was plumb ongrateful,” com- 
mented Mr. Bowie. 

“He was,” answered the maharaja. 
“And after that, when I was burnin’ all 
the skin off the pa’m of my hands slidin’ 
down astral rays to see him, he was as 
frosty as if I was a poor relation. D'ye 
s’pose he’d give me a chanct to king it 
after that. Not on your life! I begged 
him time and time again to trade jobs 
for a day or so, and, although he was 
forced to admit that I done fine as his 
understudy, he told me that he was 
afraid that I’d bingle things up if he let 
me back on the job. He said I was shy 
on etiquette, and dignity, and all the fine 
points, and that all the ladies of the pal- 
ace had been down on him for two 
weeks after the day I’d been there—on 
account of my rudeness. 

‘But he had to own I was there on 
execution. 

“About six months after that he told 
me how the arms had come all right, and 
Gano had had ’em toted across the des- 
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ert on six hundred camels, and how the 
commissioner had conie with his pimples 
and red nose, and how he—Jaswant 
Singh—had took his commissionership 
out on the palace walls, and showed him 
machine guns, and six-pounders, and the 
lovely new rifles his ‘sepahis’ had, and 
the well in the fort, and how she was 
ready for a siege. 

“And then he told him how the coun- 
try was too poor to pay tribute, he, J. 
Singh, bein’ so hard up personal that 
he had to hock the family jewels—all 
except a few pecks that he wore to keep 
his clothes from fallin’ off of him—to 
pay his last month’s opium bill. 

“Also as how his ‘sepahis’ refused to 
fight for Pathan, though they was all 
ready to die defendin’ the gates. of 
Jaisalpur. 

“So the commissioner smiled wry- 
faced, and figgered again that it would 
hardly pay, and said as how Jaisalpur 
was a howlin’ success under native rule, 
there bein’ neither famine, nor vi'lence, 
nor unjustice, and how the British raj’s 
only desire was that amicable relations 
might continue between the two, forever 
and ever. Amen. 

“So he went away again, and Jaswant 
Singh didn’t even give him a dimont this 
trip. He was plumb avaricious for a 
party that packed his jewelry in ten- 
uart pails, and his coins in hogsheads. 
“Tt was a year after that when Jaswant 
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Singh and I was become almost total 
ngers that he comes to see me and 
offers to trade jobs again for a while. 


He said he needed a rest, and, besides, 
‘twas only fair that I, bein’ his brother, 
should have a chanct to wear the family 
jewels and rule a bit. 

“T took him up prompt and quick. 

“T ought to have knowed better. 

“Come to think of it, I ought to have 
knowed that it was only when he was in 
trubble that he was willin’ to trade. It 
was only when trubble loomed up on the 
horizon that J got a chanct 
haraja. I l 


to be ma- 
was welcome at all the war- 
paths, but too uncouth for the parties. 
! never was asked to shake a foot at a 
ball, or when they was any pretty girls 
visitin’ at the palace, only when they 
was somebody to lick or bluff or chop 
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up into cat’s meat and feed to the fam- 
ily crocodiles. It was only when he was 
scared out of his boots that Jaswant 
Singh was willin’ to get off the job for 
even a minute. 

“But I took him up. 

“They was a revolt all framed up to 
kill Jaswant Singh, and put the ranee 
up as boss o’ the works. And J. Singh, 
Esquire, knowed it was comin’, and 
ducked, leavin’ his understudy to face 
the music, which was a war dance for 
fair. 

“IT was just absorbin’ the second pipe 
of opium when she started. 

“It was the rippin’est fight I ever par- 
took of. 

“They come a runnin’, and started to 
chop me up into kindling wood. I 
brained about three, ripped up about 
four mofe, and was chasin’ the rest off 
the premises, when my old friend Gano 
came a-runnin’ with his men. Snakes 
and tarantulas! But they made short 
work of ’em! 

“Then they brought in the ranee. She 
had been the instigator of it all. 

“Dead men was layin’ around care- 
less like, Gano and his pirates were fin- 
gerin’ their hash knives and lookin’ at 
her hungry, and blood was runnin’ over 
me like a shower bath, as I took a feeble 
wheeze now and then at my pipe, which 
was still lit. 


“She looked me straight and fearless 
in the eye. 

“*Kill me, too,” she said. ‘Better 
death than shame. I loved you once— 


killed Udi—— 
: itchin’ to do it, but 
I waved my hand, and they vanished. 

“She started to weep. 

“*T loved you once. I love you again,’ 
she broke out. ‘It is only when you kill 
that you are a man. Other times you 
are vile, cowardly-——’ 

“The is whirlin’ like a top, 
and I judged that the carcass of Jaswant 
Singh was cashin’ in its last bet. Well, 
ingedest for him, and it 
So I says nice and 


when you 
“Gano & Co. wi 


room Vv 


I’d done my di 
wasn’t my fault. 
polite : 

“*Missis, you’re the nicest little lady 
I ever saw, and I'll always remember 
you, but I ain’t Jaswant Singh at all.’ 
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“And I topples over, and goes to sleep, 
expectin’ fully to wake up with a hang- 
over in the Diamond A bunk house, or 
maybe out in a cactus patch, or any 
other place where Jaswant Singh had 
seen fit to rest my body. 

“But I woke up, still in Jaisalpur pal- 
ace, my head in the ranee’s lap. 

“Maybe a week later, when I began to 
get a little strength, I savvied what had 
happened. 

“Jaswant Singh had got killed on my 
job, and left me for keeps on his!” 

The maharaja leaned forward and 
put his hand impressively on Mr. 
Bowie’s shoulder. 

“Sim, ole hawss,” he said huskily, 
“tell me, how did I—how did he—that 
is, I mean—how did my body and Jas- 
want Singh’s soul—how did they cash 
in?” 

*You—he—it,” stammered Mr. Sim 
3owie delicately. “It was poor arith- 
metic, and a—I might say—a kind of 
equine avariciousness that headed you, 
him, or whoever it was, for his home on 
high. He was hanged for stealin’ a 
hawss.” 

“What!” The maharaja gave a howl 
of rage that echoed from the lofty tur- 
rets of the palace of Jaisalpur. “On- 
grateful, coffee-colored, alligator bait!” 
he roared. “He dared to take my body, 
and go hawss stealin’ with it. Sim, take 
this!” The rajah tore the glistening 
jewel from his turban. “Take it! Sell 
it! Go back to Tarantula County, and 
build a monument as high as a mountain 
on my grave, and proclaim to the world 
that Kid Pink was not a hawss thief. 
Why couldn’t he get killed for havin’ 
five aces or two wives, or some re- 
spectable plurality, instead of a hawss 
too much? But I know what /'/l do. 
I'll make a repytation for him—for the 
name of Jaswant Singh! Murder and 


arson will be the order of the day to- 
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morrow. You'll see. Jaswant Singh 
will be the blackest name in history !” 

The maharaja was retreating through 
the high grass whence he had come. 
Mr. Bowie strove to call to him, to ask 
the hundred questions that were still 
unanswered, but a strange lassitude held 
him powerless. 

“Sim,” called the maharaja from far 
away, “this is a mighty nice little job 
of king, but there are times—now and 
then—once in a while—when I'd like to 
be-on that little, old pink-eyed paint of 
mine a-ridin’ into a saloon, and a-shoot- 
in’ out the lights.” 

His voice died away, and Mr. Bowie, 
fighting desperately, conquered the spell 
that bound him, and sat straight up in 
his camp chair. 

The maharaja was gone, and dawn 
was gleaming on the walls of Jaisalpur 
Palace. 

“lll go up and ask him about it,” said 
Mr. Bowie aloud. 

Suddenly he noticed that he was 
clutching something in his hand so tight- 
ly that it hurt. 

The jewel! 
that. 

Mr. Bowie opened his hand and dis- 
closed—an empty forty-five cartridge, 
the same which he had expelled from 
his gun after blowing the head from the 
cobra the evening before. 

“Well, I'll be everlastingly dad- 
binged!” said Mr. Bowie. Only he said 
it slightly otherwise. 

Then he arose, and took from the 
table a book that lay where he had left 
it the night before. It was something 
or other on the transubstantiation of 
souls, 

Mr. Bowie flung it far out into the 
lake. 

A crocodile swallowed it just as it 
touched the water. 


He had forgotten about 
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ED ink?” asked Carla, raising 
the bottle and her eyebrows, 
as she looked inquiringly at 
the others 

“Let us have real Chianti!” 
begged Dufresne. “Madame, two bot- 
tles of your best.” 





Fancini was looking at Carla with 
adoring eyes. 

“What does it matter what we 
drink?” he said impatiently. 


“Ah!” said little Madame Berta 
IX\raumer whimsically. “But she has 
left no ‘Kiss within the cup!’ You must 
go thirsty for both, nicht?” 

The four friends and fellow artists 
were celebrating the close of the opera 
eason, and their departure for the sum- 

ier. The winter had been a delightful 

, they agreed. Full of hard work— 
ves, that alw: ys, of course! But good 
work, interesting work. 

Carla had created three new roles, and 
had had plenty of opportunity to sing 
her old favorites as well. Berta 
Kraumer had been promoted to the sing- 
ing of Delilah, a part for which, like 
most dramatic contraltos, she had 
vearned for manyryears. Dufresne and 
lancini, incomparable basso and most 
glorious of tenors, had had some bril- 
liant offers from royal-opera manage- 
ments on the other side. All of them 
had added to their bank accounts, and, 
“best of all,” as Carla said, not one of 


them had disappointed an audience all 
the season, 


| ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 





Now they were about to separate for 
six months. Dufresne was sailing a 
week later to take his royally conferred 
position in Europe. Madame Kraumer 
was hastening home to Austria, where a 
good, housekeeping husband was mouns- 
ing guard over her family of six chil- 
dren. Carla, for the first spring in years, 
was not going to leave her own country, 
but intended to spend several months 
visiting friends in the mountains and by 
the sea. Fancini, who worshiped her, 
had contrived to be asked to several of 
the same houses. 

This little farewell breakfast was her 
idea, of course. She was nearly always 
the guiding spirit in their merrymakings 
as in their beautiful work, and had been 
the same leading impetus in many sweet, 
friendly charities of which no one knew 
but these four great singers themselves. 

They had chosen a small Italian res- 
taurant for the occasion. They did not 
want to dress, to be stared at, to behave 
like public characters. They ardently 
loved to renew the days of their early 
artistic struggles; to eat spaghetti and 
fritto misto, and drink cheap red wine. 
They even took joy in the smell of fry- 
ing oil, and the pictures of Garibaldi and 
the Milan Cathedral on the dusty walls, 
and in the raucous Italian street songs 
that Pietro, the cook, droned out over 
his mysterious cook pots in the kitchen 
next door. 

The signora loved them, and served 
them herself, commenting with easy 
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Italian effrontery on the good looks of 
the men and the unacknowledged ro- 
mance that surrounded the comradeship 
of Carla and Fancini like a fragrance. 

“Va bene!” she said, bringing two 
straw-covered flasks, and setting them 
on the table between a dish of olives and 
a saucer of Parmesan cheese. ‘Give 
him not too much of the good wine, sig- 
norina. He will tell you before us all 
how adorable he finds you!” And she 
smiled her impudent, disarming smile 
into Fancini’s blue eyes. “Eh! He is 
good to see, il bambino!” For so she 
always called the big, golden man—gold- 
en of hair and beard, as well as of voice 

so irresistibly boyish of speech and 
gesture. 

“Bambino!” repeated Carla. “Yes, 
that is all you are, Guido. The signora 
sees your baby ways through all that 
affectation of being grown up.” 

The spring was dancing in the air, in 
the veins of the four friends, in their 
eyes. They laughed irresponsibly, as 
emotional persons will without much 
cause. They were in holiday spirits. 
The dingy little back yard, with dusty 
vines trying to make an arbor, was as 
delightful as a garden to them. The 
spaghetti, and Gruyére, and thin red 
wine were all delicious; the Neapolitan 
air that Pietro hummed over his brazier 
was intoxicating. Oh, was it not glo- 
rious to be so strong, so happy, so suc- 
cessful, and so preposterously fond of 
each other? 

It was Dufresne who reached across 
to a recently vacated table and purloined 
a discarded newspaper; Dufresne who 
idly looked through it, reading out gems 
of news with absurd comments till they 
commanded him to be silent. 

““*Wife of capitalist elopes with car- 
penter!’ What a country! Voyons! 
*“Trousseau of society bride.’ And they 
call France immodest! ‘Negro lynched 
for murder.’ I wonder it was not for 
stealing potatoes! What a country! 
What a country! I am glad that I 
leave it to-morrow. This paper has 
nothing in it of beauty or solace but the 
shipping list. Bon Dieu! What is 
this?” 

His good-humored grumbling gave 
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way to a tone of sheer horror and dis- 
tress. His eyes were fixed incredulously 
upon the heading of a column on the 
page he had just turned. 

“What's the matter?” asked Carla 
quickly, for she saw that something was 
really wrong. 

“Matter!” exclaimed the Frenchman, 
with a sort of groan. “Listen, my 
friends! It is to break the heart! In- 
credible! Shocking!” 

He read in his sonorous, deep voice: 

“‘Nax Grimm, the distinguished 
opera impresario, has again proved the 
failure of music as a financial invest- 
ment. He has sold out his interests to 
Monsieur Niérac, of Paris, who pur- 
poses to introduce many innovations 
during the coming season.’ And so on, 
and so on,” growled Dufresne, flinging 
the newspaper from him. “Who cares 
for Monsieur Niérac and his innova- 
tions? Though I know him, the imbe- 
cile! What matters is that Grimm, our 
Grimm, has failed!” 

The others were staring at each other, 


appalled. Carla had grown quite pale. 
Berta Kraumer, thrifty German that 

she was, first found her voice, to say: 
“We shall find our contracts trans- 


ferred to the new management, no 


doubt ?” 

“Of course!” exclaimed Carla, almost 
angrily. “Grimm would see to that. 
The hhonestest little man!” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“A great impresario!” said Guido 
Fancini gravely, as one would speak of 
the dead. “But without much senti- 
ment, without much heart.” 

“How can you say that?” cried Carla. 
“He loved his artists! And he loved, 
oh, how he loved his productions! I 
have seen him at rehearsal absolutely 
carried out of himself with the joy and 
pride of having made such a beautiful 
thing possible. He loved it all—all the 
music, and the scenery, and the dresses, 
and the personalities that go to make up 
opera!” 

“Emile,” said the practical Madame 
Kraumer quietly, “can you reach that 
schrecklich newspaper? Danke! I want 
to see if it says any more about Herr 


Grimm later on.’ 


’ 
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It did. There was a poor little para- 
graph toward the very end of the col- 
umn, patiently unearthed by Madame 
Kraumer after careful searching. 

“*Mr, Grimm is at present in a sani- 
tarium suffering from a nervous break- 
down, but his representatives are busy 
with one of his recent projects. It is 
said that, undaunted by the failure of 
his more ambitious operatic undertak- 
ings, he now proposes to organize a 
third-rate summer company to sing 
grand opera at popular prices.’ ” 

Her voice broke, and she sat staring 
at the paper. 

“But what a brave thing!” she said. 

Carla was wiping her eyes shame- 
lessly. 

“Third rate!” repeated Fancini softly. 
“Grimm to give third-rate opera!” 

“It is disgusting!’ boomed Dufresne, 
in a tone of indignant pain. “And there 
is nothing one can do!” 

Carla suddenly crumpled up her hand- 
kerchief and fired it across the room. It 
hit a dozing cat, which was the only re- 


maining occupant of the back yard, for 
it was late, and the patrons had de- 
parted, and the signora was taking a 


nap. But Carla for once did not no- 
tice the pussy’s comical expression of 
outraged dignity. She was illumined 
by one of her swift, unreasoning in- 
spirations. 

“There is something we can do!” she 
ried, and leaned across the little table 
with her hands clasped, her beautiful 
eyes glowing. “Guido! Berta! Emile! 
Do you suppose Grimm has engaged all 
his singers yet?” 

For a moment they stared at her, then 
her thought swept to them dynamically, 
and they gave a sort of shout of ex- 
citement. The signora heard them, and, 
smiling, shook her head over “‘the mad- 
ness of those great artists that were so 
many babies!” 

They all began to talk at once. 

“T’ll cable that I can’t take that posi- 
tion!” exclaimed Emile Dufresne. 

“Don’t be foolish, Emile! They'll 
hold it open for you for an extra month. 
Berta, it’s hardest on you. You won't 
see your kiddies till late in the summer.” 

“T could not face them,” said the little 
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German stoutly, “if I deserted a friend 
in need to go to them!” 

And Carla kissed her then and there. 

“You and I, Guido,” she said, “have 
nothing to give up.” 

The Italian laughed, radiant. He 
knew that, on the contrary, he had 
everything to gain; Carla’s approval, 
Carla’s companionship,- Carla’s artistic 
collaboration. Besides, he, too, had a 
warm sentiment for their old manager. 

They each had a suggestion to offer. 

It was Berta Kraumer who suggested 
seeing the ex-press agent of the opera 
house, and finding out when and how 
Grimm proposed to get the artists for 
his “third-rate summer opera company.” 

It was Dufresne who said that they 
must call themselves by fictitious names 
so that the question of salary need not 
arise. 

The final inspiration struck Carla and 
Fancini at the same second. 

“\We won't tell him at all!’’ she cried, 
with a thrill in her exquisite voice. 
“We won't let him know a thing about 
it! He wouldn't let us do it if he knew. 
But 

“But when he hears us,” cut in Guido 
Fancini, with the simplicity of greatness, 
“he will forgive us!” 

It required some diplomacy to find out 
what they wished without betraying 
their project. But it was finally accom- 
plished, and five days later saw a very 
meek and down-at-heels quartet of sing- 
ers seeking employment at the office of 
Quankey & Kauffenstein, theatrical and 
operatic agents. 

Mr. Quankey was little and laconic, 
with a cynical green eye and an evil- 
smelling cigar that was forever going 
out. Mr. Kauffenstein was a large, 
dark Israelite of German extraction, in 
whom a passionate if ignorant love of 
music warred continually with an equal- 
ly violent thirst for gold. They treated 
the four humble seekers for employment 
with rather less courtesy than is shown 
by a factory superintendent toward his 
prospective “hands.” Mr. Quankey lis- 
tened to their names with one eyebrow 
up, and an open grin of derision on his 
pale lips. 

“Try their pipes, Gus,” he remarked 
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to his partner, and Kauffenstein opened 
a shrill piano and commanded them to 
“do deir tamndest.” 

One after the other the wonderful 
voices, deliberately veiled and restrained, 
floated through the squalid little office, 
with its glaring lithographs and framed 
stage beauties. 

“H’m!” said Quankey at the end of 
the voice trial. “I guess they can sing— 
eh, Gus ?” 

“Yes,” said the other, with a puzzled 
look, “dey can sing.” 

Followed a period of wrangling, nec- 
essary but arduous to our four friends. 
They had agreed that they must bicker 
a little as to terms, though what did 
they, with their priceless voices, care for 
a tew dollars more or less? They 
would have preferred to sing for noth- 
only that would have been to give 
themselves away. 

They first had, very carefully and 
casually, to feel about till mention was 
made of Grimm’s Opera Company—the 
only concern, Mr. Quankey said, that 
was going to tackle grand opera that 
summer. It would, he explained kindly, 
be a good opening for them if they 
weren't well known. 

“And I reckon you can’t be,” he 
added, with superb finality, “or we 
vould have heard of you!” 

They nearly suffocated at that. Carla 
recovered herself sufficiently to murmur 
that she was sure it would be a splendid 
thing for them all. But—er—what— 
what sort of a company was it? She 
made her tone as dubious as possible, 
and the other three looked at her with 
admiration. 

“Well The agent hesitated. 
“Tt ain't going to be a very big company. 
Say—maybe I could sign up with one of 
you—the lady with the high voice, for 
instance, and see about the rest later?” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Carla, in alarm. 
“We all go together!” 

“Well * said Quankey. 

“You can’t do no better,” said his 
partner gruffly. “But dey must under- 
standt dey haf to come cheap.” 

“\What do you call cheap?” asked 
Dufresne, with absolutely sincere curi- 
osity. He got five hundred dollars a 
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night himself, and did not consider it a 
cent too much. 

“This is a scratch company, you un- 
derstand,” said the agent indifferently. 
“They can’t pay you anything to speak 

f ” 


“Money? What do I—/—care for 
money?” began Fancini, with unthink- 
ing haste. But Carla caught his eye, 
and he added, in a little, grandiloquent 
burst: “All the same, Benedetto della 
Lucca must consider his r-r-reputation! 
Gold is nothing to me, but it shall not 
be said that I, Della Lucca, sang for a 
—what do you say ?—a pittance!” 

“You're all alike,” said the agent 
calmly. ‘You're on the make, every last 
one of you. I don’t blame you. So am 
I. Oh, Lord! Della Lucca! Benedetto 
della Lucca! Can you beat it!” 

“It is a good name!” proclaimed Fan- 
cini, with fine fire. 

“Oh, Lord, yes; too good to be—— 
See here, Mr. Looker, or whatever you 
call yourself, how much, in round fig- 
ures, do you put your r-r-reputation at? 
I never heard of you myself; but his 
nibs here, Herr Kauffenstein, says you 
can sing.” 

Fancini looked helplessly at Carla. 
She came blithely to his rescue. 

“The truth is, Mr. Quankey,” she 
explained, irresistibly confidential, “we 
know that beggars can’t be choosers. 
And the proposition is—an off season, 
and a scratch company, as you say. 
Now, what were you planning to pay 
your tenor and soprano?” 

“Forty a week each,” 
Quankey. 

Carla and Fancini exchanged swiit, 
mirthful glances, then instantly became 
grave again. 

“What!” she exclaimed. “Forty! 
Never, Mr. Quankey! Why, my gowns 
alone come to almost as much as that.” 

“Oh, magnifique! Inspired!” mur- 
mured Dufresne, with a mental picture 
of Carla as liolctta, in an eight-hun- 
dred-dollar ball dress, and of the seed- 
pearl corslet which had girdled her 
Elsa. 

“And I,” proclaimed Fancini, in an 
attitude ; “never could I sing three times 
in the week for less than seventy-five!” 


rrowle 
growled 
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Fifty apiece was the compromise of 
the tenor and soprano, Dufresne being 
a “plain barnyard bass,” to quote 
Quankey, posed in gloomy resignation 
with forty-five. Madame Kraumer 
talked of poverty, and many children, 
and succeeded in boosting her price to 
the same high figure. They were en- 
gaged, and left the agent’s office just 
in time to save the situation. 

In the street they dissolved into laugh- 
ter—laughter that was close to generous 
tears, for their warm, emotional natures 
were deeply stirred by the need of their 
old friend and manager. [ven as they 
laughed Carla stopped short, with a lit- 
tle break in her voice, to cry: 

“Ah, how pitiful that jis artists 
should be singing for such sums as 
that!” 

“You are too soft-hearted, you!” 
grumbled Dufresne, scowling; but he 
blew his Grecian nose. 

“Thou good and heartful one!” mur- 
mured the litthe German, stroking the 
hand of the tall young soprano. 

As for Guido Fancini, he looked away 
from the girl’s bright and tender face, 
lest his eyes betray him. 

Max Grimm, wasted, shattered, but 
indomitable in defeat, left his retreat in 
a nerve sanitarium just in time to be 
present at his first night of his third-rate 
opera company. 

He had not been able to come to re- 
hearsals. From time to time his man- 
agers and chorus masters had brought 
him reports and dilemmas, and he had 
groaned over them in spirit. He who 
had been the foremost opera manager 
of the day to be concerned with these 
cheap and sordid banalities!)§ The list 
of singers engaged made him physically 
ill. “Della Lucca,” “Madame Renée,” 
“Duval,” “Krauss.” Bah! It was nau- 
seating! After reading that list of 
principals he was sick for a week. 

Nevertheless, when the time came, he 
girded up his loins and went forth to 
battle. 

“T have decided to get well at once,” 
he said to his doctor. “My disgusting 
opera season begins to-morrow night.”’ 

The doctor knew that it was in an- 
other city. 
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“You are not able to travel,” he pro- 
tested. 

“Bah!” said litthe Grimm, and rum- 
pled his mane of snow-white hair till it 
stood wildly on end. “I must face the 
music!” And he grinned painfully at 
his own feeble jest. 

“The excitement may kill you!” said 
the doctor, who was an alarmist. 

“So much the better,” said Grimm, 
and went off to send his evening clothes 
to be pressed. 

He arrived in the city where his com- 
pany was to open late the following 
afternoon, and, too tired to think, went 
to his hotel, where he lay crushed upon 
his bed for an hour, sick with nervous 
fatigue. 

His stage manager came in to see him 
about dinner time. He seemed bursting 
with some extraordinary excitement, but 
checked it when he saw the small, val- 
iant, beaten figure upon the bed. Twice 
he started to speak, and twice he re- 
frained. He seemed to be debating 
within himself. 

“What sort of a sale?” asked Grimm, 
determinedly cheerful. 

“Oh, it is * began the stage man- 
ager in a burst. Then he stopped, and 
looked at the ceiling. “Quite a good 
sale,” remarked he temperately. 

“Company doing pretty well?” 
Grimm. 

“Oh, fair,” said the stage manager, 
suppressing a chortle. “We—we're do- 
ing ‘Roméo et Juliette,’’’ he added in- 
differently. 

“Yes. You told me. 
decent ?” 

“I think you’ll—like it,” said the stage 
manager, in a queer voice, and escaped. 

At eight o’clock Max Grimm drove 
up to the theater, arrayed immaculately, 
with hopeless courage in his heart. He 
noticed idly that it took a long time to 
get to the entrance ; but when he alighted 
he rubbed his eyes at sight of the long 
line of carriages. The lobby was full 
of men and women in evening dress. A 
wonder filled him, and a sort of grati- 
tude that his humble venture should 
have been so generously received. He 
went back into the box office, and was 
touched anew by the cordial respect of 


said 


Is it any way 
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the theeter treasurer. When he made 
his way to the box reserved for him, it 
was with the welcome words ringing in 
his ears: “Sold out!” 

The opera was going on. The music, 
nobly gracious and melodious, was fill- 
ing the darkened space. Grimm mar- 
veled vaguely. Had he really an or- 
chestra as good as that? Almost he 
might have imagined that he was back 
in the Metropolitan Opera House lis- 
tening to the golden opera of his good 
days, when Guido Fancini and La 
Carla : 

Suddenly he stiffened in his chair, 
electrified; so startled that he became 
dizzy as he sat. His pulse hammered 
in his head. Oh, they were right, the 
doctors; he should never have left the 
sanitarium. He was mad—hopelessly 
mad! He had thought—yes, he had 
actually thought for one wild second 
that he had recognized the warm, soar- 
ing cadence of Carla’s unequaled voice. 
She was singing bloom after bloom from 
that rich and satisfying garden of fra- 
grant sound: 

“Je veux vivre dans ce réve!” 

Oh, magical, lilting cadence! How he 
loved the light and lovely arietta! How 
it recalled the days sacred to Carla, and 
her comrades! He hid his face in his 
hands, a prey to despondent emotion. 
He would not look at the stage. He 
could not if he L £ 
blinded by the dizzin 

Suddenly from a 
trained ear caught the 
voice—heart-stirring, wi 
golden tenor was singing the delicious 
“holy palmer’s appeal.” Surely—the 
gods knew that surely there was only 
one man living who could sing Roméo 
like that! . 

Slowly he rose to his feet. All his 
soul went into his eyes and his ears, and 
he looked and listened; and then he 
reached for the program. There was 
light enough to see it. 

It was true! True! Carla, 
Dufresne, Berta Kraumer—they were 
all there. His old singers—the four 
most perfect singers alive—were singing 
for him once more! 

He staggered, and would have fallen, 


Fancini, 
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but a kind arm was about his shoulders. 
The stage manager silently led him 
through the curtains at the back of the 
box. 

“T was afraid it would knock you 
out,” he said, in the corridor without; 
“but they wouldn’t let me tell you. 
Lord! It’s been exciting! Only adver- 
tised last week, and since then you 
couldn’t get near the theater for the 
crush. I don’t know how much we've 
made, but we had to send for the police 
to keep the waiting lines in order.” 

Grimm walked unsteadily behind the 
scenes, and there was an excited cry as 
the four friends caught sight of him, 
Dufresne first from his dressing-room 
door, where he was waiting garbed in 
his Friar’s habit. Carla, exquisite in her 
girlish white; Fancini trailing a wonder- 
ful wine-red, velvet cloak that made him 
as handsome as a demigod; Madame 
Kraumer in the quaint dress of the 
Nurse—they all three pressed about 
him, laughing, crying, touching him 
with affectionate hands, while from be- 
hind came the basso’s magnificent voice 
booming: “Ah, te voila, cher maitre!’ 

“Are you satisfied? Was it all right? 
Are you glad to have us with you 
again?” 

They might have been students, beg- 

for praise from their teacher, these 
at artists. 


vod on the b ‘ight, disordered 
\\ rm face \ z i ; 


cannot afford you—— 


‘Oh 14 can!” cried Carla 
eagerly. 

“T cannot let you ” he protested. 

“We are getting beautiful salaries— 
for a scratch company!” she assured 
him. 

Suddenly she bent, and 
warm, tear-wet cheek upon his 
hand. 


“Oh, maestro!” she said. 


you 


laid her 


shaking 


“Don’t tell 
us that you are dissatisfied with—your 
scratch company !” 

“Oh, my _ children!” said Max 
Grimm; but he could say no more. The 
tears were running down his cheeks. 
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HUDSON, _ returned 

from a furlough, landed in 

Manila with a boyish enthu- 

siasm that caused the army 

men at the club to ask each 

other if a mere ocean trip and a two 

months’ whirl at New York could work 
such miracles. 

Hudson had gone home with an al- 
most grudging air. He had been sta- 
tioned near Manila since his initiation 
to the islands, and what with pleasant 
week-ends spent in the capital, punctu- 
ated with hunting trips, dancing parties 
at his post, and bosque expeditions now 
and then, just to give a fellow an in- 
sight into the rough and tough life the 
interior chaps underwent—taking all 
into consideration, Hudson had 
grown fat and self-satisfied at his play- 
house Of a post. 

New York seemed a wholly vulgar 
place when he looked again at its seeth- 
ing, turbulent streets, which bréathed 
commercialism and material progress. 

His aunt had a list of eligible girls 
he was expected to meet and recount 
thrilling experiences. Each of them 
giggled foolishly, thrust out a number- 
two slipper, and said: “Oh, Lieutenant 
Hudson, how awfully funny!” 

Six weeks of the life gave Hudson a 
sullen, repressed feeling. Then one 
blustery night he took his aunt and 
cousins to some Ibsen lecture. 

The lecture was a Bostonese affair, 
with weak punch and anemic wafers. 
Some pale-eyed little man, with white, 
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fluffy hair and round glasses, read a 
paper on “Hedda Gabler,” and invited 
an open discussion of Ibsen’s inner 
meaning. A few spectacled women 
arose to expound stale theories while 
Hudson nodded sleepily and his aunt 
counted the imported and domestic hat 
plumes. 

They were just going out when some 
one touched him on the arm, and said: 
“I want you to meet Edith Stephens; 
she had a cousin out in the islands 
once.” 

Turning submissively, Hudson looked 
down into a pair of great brown eyes 
which smiled up into his; and five min- 
utes later he found himself sitting be- 
side her, asking with all the shyness of 
a first time at dancing school, if he 
might call. 

“I never see any one,” she began con- 
fusedly. “I don't know your 

‘That isn’t an answer,” he decided. 
“I’m not asking to call. I’m demanding 
it. I’m going back in two weeks, and 
I can’t make New York again for 
years.” j 

“Oh!” 
thoughtful. 
tioned in Luzon, 

“Yes; easy part. 
roughed it. May | 

“My cousin was 
had i 

“Make it at three, 
wait any longer.” 

“He said - 

“If you don’t answer, it takes five 


The brown eyes looked 
“You've always been sta- 
haven't you?” 
I’ve never really 
come to-morrow ?” 
in Leyte. He 


please. I can’t 
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minutes off every time. It’s two-fifty- 
five now 

His awkward manner was gone. He 
felt as if he were floating about in 
space; a luxuriant, light-headed feeling. 

“Well Her bow lips curved 
pettishly, and she shook the masses of 
crinkly gold hair in despair. 

“Great! That makes it two-fifty. 
Ten minutes off from now on.” 

Then she laughed: 

“You may as well come. 
to expect being obeyed.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, 
and they rose. 

“Two-fifty,” he warned her for the 
last time. “Until then—adios.” 

“Adios, senior,” she answered quickly, 
and he lost her in the crowd of depart- 
ing guests. 

His aunt spoke of it when they were 
in the car. 

“You know there have been things— 
said about Edith Stephens,’ she re- 
marked. “Your cousins were in school 
with her.” 

“What things?” barked Hudson. 

“Oh, nothing definite,” his younger 
cousin hurried to explain. “But they 
said she married very, very young; a 
runaway affair, and—why, I don’t 
know, Jack, only the teachers used to 
think she was frivolous.” 

Hudson maintained a discreet silence. 
After all, this falling in love is such a 
simple thing, so simple that the wisest 
of us do not stop to consider its possi- 
bilities. Therein the mischief is often 
done. It only took, in this case, a lone- 
some man in a strange country, and a 
pair of brown, velvety eyes that had a 
strange, subtle sadness, even when they 
smiled or danced. That, and a very few 
walks and talks, and the opposition on 
the part of his aunt and her aunt. 

The day before his ship sailed from 
New York, Hudson and the girl went 
over to Jersey and were secretly mar- 
ried. It was a rash thing to do; and 
Hudson had always expounded theories 
showing that such things are worse than 
foolish. Yet he pleaded until she had 
been willing. Afterward he remem- 
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bered crossing in the ferryboat, holding 
her arm tightly as they watched the 
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short chop-chop of the waves and the 
gray midwinter mist. 

Once, just as they were going into the 
minister’s house, she drew back, and 
cried out that “she mustn’t,” that “it 
was wrong,” and “they would be sorry.” 
And there flashed across his mind the 
irrelevant words of his cousin about a 
young schoolgirl elopement. Still they 
went ahead. It takes so short a time in 
which to be married—and so long a one 
in which to undo. 

Then Hudson flung discretion to the 
winds as he begged her to throw aside 
conventions and announce her marriage 
that evening, to sail with him the next 
day. But, with a stubbornness which 
women display at such times, she re- 
fused to listen. 

“T will come as soon as I can,” she 
told him again and again that dull after- 
noon as they sat in a hotel parlor look- 
ing at each other with a shy dread. 

The saying of a few formal words 
and the wearing of a plain gold band 
seemed to put a thin, indescribable bar- 
rier between them; and the brown eyes 
glanced beyond and above, but never 
directly at the husband. 

“But why not now? 
for you after I’m gone. You'll have to 
tell ‘em alone, and—and”—he floun- 
dered hopelessly about—‘it’d be so 
much easier to come with me. You 
ought to come with me. I’ve every 
right to have you. It takes the life out 
of me to go on to-morrow leaving you 
behind.” 

She shook her head. 

“T only married you,” she answered 
firmly, “because you felt more secure 
about it than if we had merely been en- 
gaged. I couldn’t sail with you to-mor- 
row. It is absolutely impossible. When 
I can come, I will, Jack. You believe 
that, don’t you?” 

“T believe you before I believe my- 
self. You know that.” He rose, and 
paced up and down nervously, “It’s 
only my selfishness, I suppose, to want 
you. Before we met, the Philippines 
looked like a haven of rest. I’d have 
sailed a month ago if it hadn’t been ex- 
pected of me to stay. Now, when I 
think of going back there, alone, with- 


It'll be harder 











out you, the islands seem one huge, 
rough stag party, a nightmare sort of 
place infested with snakes, and spiders, 
and brown, grinning devils, to say noth- 
ing of a lot of disappointed majors and 
sour old bachelors. Won't you come 
with me to-morrow, Edith? Can't 
you?” 

“For the last time—no. Don't ask 
me why, dear. Just believe that I know 
what is for the best. As soon as I can 
come, I will.” She held out her hand 
to him appealingly, like a timid little 
child. 

“And I mustn’t tell the boys about 
it?” he begged. 

“Not until I write that I’m coming,” 
she answered quickly, a note of appre- 
hension showing in her voice. 

He paused a moment, staring at her 
with a feverish lover’s impatience, 
searching her soft, fragrant face, with 
its dark eyes, carefully, as if looking for 
some key to the mystery. 

“All right, I promise,” he said briefly, 
clutching her hand; ‘and 
when you’ve come out, aboveboard, and 
all New York and Manila know that 
you belong to me, some day you'll tell 
me why—why you wouldn't come 
now ?” 

Her under lip drew in slightly. 

“Tll tell you why,” she answered 
slowly, “if you will tell me why we met 
and married all in an hour. It is a bar- 
gain, sir?” 

It was an effort to speak lightly. 

“Tl tell you now—just to show I’m 
willing to go halfway. It was Fate, 
calm, serious Fate, merciless judge of 
human destinies, who watched the 
maudlin joy and crushing tragedy of 
her workmanship with unmoved eyes 
as a skilled surgeon with curbed curios- 
ity awaits results from a vivisection ex- 
periment. That is why, dear. It had 
to be.” ‘ 

She nodded. 

“So. It had to be. Then there isn’t 
any more use in talking about it. We've 
only a few last precious hours to spend 
together. And to-night you've got that 
farewell dinner at your aunt’s. Your 
aunt doesn’t approve of me. It’s good 


some day, 


that I’m to be ‘at home’ near Manila.” 
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Hudson fell into her mood, and they 
talked commonplaces, mere frothy. de- 
tails of existence, almost irrelevant it 
seemed to the man as he watched the 
dimples come and go, forewarners of 
the rosy blushes that faded softly. 

“You think we'll still be stationed 
close to Manila?’ she asked, with a 
lovable little attempt at masculine 
knowledge of military life. ‘And I can 
have my aunt come out for a winter?” 

“T’m pretty sure, dear, they have come 
to look upon your husband as a poor ex- 
cuse for a real soldier, after all. I 
had a soft berth from the start out 
there—some one has to have ‘em, and 
there really are a few in existence. I 
cotton to it so naturally that they'd hate 
to take it away from me now. So you 
needn't be afraid of the bosque or head- 
hunters and wild chaps. Think of the 
boys in Mindanao, where the Moham- 
medans hold forth with a seven-day 
Christian hunt every week, There’s a 
fellow named Caldwell you'll have to 
meet, a better scout never lived. He's 
just been made senior inspector down 
in a dangerous Moro district. He tells 
the most hair-curling stories you ever 
heard. He’s going to take a shavetail 
called Van Ryker back with him to 
break him in. Caldy’s great on training 
raw stuff. Van Ryker’s another one 
that’s worth while. You see, there’s a 
dato, that’s a chief, that’s kicked up a 
fearful row in Mindanao, and the gov- 
ernment are after him strong. He's a 
hopeless drunkard, too. Funny a man 
like that has power, isn’t it? Yet he 
has. He's made his little province one 
endless, drunken fight. As hard to make 
headway in as to do fancy initials in the 
corner of a stone wall. When you get 
to Manila, dear, all this stuff will seem 
clear to you. To make good society 
small talk out of it sounds as if I cribbed 
it from Stanley Weyman and Jules 
Verne.” 

“Does it, Jack?” she asked wistfully. 
“T don’t think so.” 

The man drew a long, quivering 
breath. 

“Dear,” he said piteously, “forgive me 
for saying what I do—but won't you 
come with me to-morrow” 
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The dark eyes held him to his prom 
ise. 

“But won't you even tell me when—- 
just about when?” he whispered. 

“Not even that,’ she answered 
quietly. 

When the ship drew out of the har- 
bor the next afternoon, the small crowd 
belonging to Jack Hudson stood for the 
conventional length of time waving flags 
and saying nonsensical nothings which 
no one heard except the people next 
to them, who were trying to talk a de- 
gree longer and louder. Only a slender 
girl with a bunch of dark red roses at 
her waist was silent as she saw dimly 
the great hulk being towed seaward. 


Over a month passed before the first 
mail came with her letter, a timid, very 
girlish letter that set his pulses throb- 
bing anew, and made him decide to send 
to Japan for fluffy things for her. 
Meantime he loafed about the co 
mandancia, tried to take an interest in 
a new firearm, and laughed listlessly at 
the stories Van Ryker told about the 
pulajan scare in the south. Van Ryker 
was waiting for The Powers to decide 
about his trying to buck the dato. 

Caldwell, who had been back at his 
post, was returning to Manila the fol 
lowing week accompanied by Marberry, 
a scout major. 

The next letter Hudson received gave 
him such a thrill that he laid back in his 
steamer chair to laugh out loud like a 
child. The muchachos, busy cooking 
chickens, stopped their work to listen. 
She was coming! By the time he 
opened the letter she would have started. 
She was coming to him. Things had 
shaped themselves more quickly than 
she had planned for, and she was com 
ing! 

Members of the Manila military club 
were startled out of their customary re- 
pose by the vision of a radiant-faced 
man waving a letter, and saying with 
nervous, joyous gulps: 

“S-say, I’m married—congratulate 
me, you chaps, she’s coming on the next 
steamer by way of Frisco—she’s com- 
ing, d’ye hear? I’m married—it was all 


a secret—she’s coming on—Caldy, Van 
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Ryker, Marberry—listen. I'm married, 
and I don’t care who knows it.” 

By degrees, the club calmed Hudson 
down, said they felt for him, and began 
their usual round of chaffing. After he 
told the story coherently, and Caldwell 
gave him a reprimand for not taking 
him into his confidence, Duke Marberry 
said casually : 

“What did you say her name was?” 

“Edith,” murmured Hudson _ bliss- 
fully. 

*“Yes—the other I meant.” Marberry 
had stopped smoking, and was standing 
with his back to Hudson. 

“Stephens—Edith Stephens. She'll 
be here in a week. Caldy, do you think 
Mrs. Dan and some of the others would 
come down and help me fix up?” 

“When did she get a divorce?” Mar. 
berry’s voice sounded like sharp taps 
of a hammer. 

ITudson jerked his arm roughly. 


“Divorce?” he repeated stupidly. 
“Did you say divorce?” 
“Yes,” answered Marberry. “She 


was Engle’s wife—Conrad Engle’s wife 
—the last I heard.” 

A sudden hush had befallen the club 
room. Hudson bit his under lip, strug 
gling to gain control of himself. Cald 
well moved judiciously between the two 
men. 

“set 
said it. 

“No, I’m not,” Marberry continued 
quietly. “I was the witness for Engle; 
one of ‘em; the other was a servant in 
the minister’s house. Conrad was eight 
een, and she was sixteen; a madcap, 
runaway match, made no end of a row, 
IT remember, and then was hushed up. 
Ingle was a cad. It was never annulled 
that I know of—and I heard from En- 
gle just two weeks ago. He’s been hid- 
ing in Honolulu. Back East they think 
he’s dead. He wants them-to think that. 
She probably believes the story. That 
was why she never told.” 

Still the same silence, punctuated by 
the tick-tock of the hall clock and the 
outside traffic rumble. 

“Liar! repeated Hudson. 

Caldwell edged nearer. 


Hudson turned away as he 


He remem- 

















bered Hudson’s temper at gun practice 
one morning. 

“It’s tough,” said Marberry earnest- 
ly, “but I'd have been a wrong sort not 
to have told you. I always thought this 
would come some day. Which always 
goes to show that young things need a 
cage worse than the latest specimens 
from Africa, and that the world is one 
tiny apartment house, with connecting 
bells and speaking tubes on every floor. 
Engle did her a big wrong years ago 
when he coaxed her to marry. She’s 
done you a big wrong now, Hudson, and 
I’m sorry.” 

“Are you sure?” Caldwell began. 

“Quite sure. When the steamer 
comes she can answer for herself.” 

“When the steamer comes!” sobbed 
Hudson, covering his face with his 
hands. “Oh, my God, was that the rea- 
son she wouldn’t sail with me? Did 
she want to cover up traces or have an 
annulment, or—oh, my God! If it’s 
true! If she’s lied to me!” The veins 
stood out on his neck, purple with an- 
gered blood. “If she’s lied to me,” he 
kept repeating monotonously. “If she’s 
lied—and it’s a week before the steamer 
comes—another man’s wife, and she 
never told me—they said, the girls said 
—hut I laughed at the idea—and she 
wouldn't sail with me. If she’s lied! 
Caldy, if she’s lied! Do women lie 


when they love a man? Is that the way 
of women?” 

The succeeding week a white-faced, 
hollow-eyed man sat crouching in the 


window seat of the club, sometimes 
scuffing his feet nervously along the 
baseboard or twisting and untwisting his 
hands. Occasionally he would stamp up 
and down the length of the room, turn- 
ing abruptly as he neared the farther 
end, and stopping to glance over the 
morning paper with a preoccupied, ir- 
rational air. He ate and drank at long 
intervals, and listened with a pathetic 
patience when Marberry or Van Ryker 
or Caldwell tried to talk to him. Once 
during the week, Marberry and Cald- 
well got together on the subject and 
tried to argue with him, showing that it 
vasn't altogether hopeless, and that the 
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affair had been a childish folly that 
could still be obliterated. But all he 
ever said was: 

“If she lied to me! Caldy, if she lied! 
Those eyes—and to lie!” 

Day after day the same specter per- 
son stayed in the window seat, cowering 
from the members of the club as if he 
was wounded and shrank from the sur- 
geon’s brutal touch. Day after day he 
asked the one question: “Is the Korea 
in?” And after each negative answer, 
he nodded briefly, and turned his head 
away that the men might not see the 
hot, untutored tears trickle down the 
white cheeks. 

The Korea was a day and a half late. 
The club turned their backs, and refused 
to see the distorted, purple face of the 
waiting bridegroom when he learned of 
the delay. 

“Tf it’s true, he'll kill her,” 
Ryker. 

“Tf it’s not true, he’ll kill Marberry,” 
answered Caldwell. 

Then the ship came into harbor. 
Caldwell and Van Ryker stood body- 
guard over Hudson as he skulked near 
the landing. Marberry stood in front 
of him, shielding him from the public 
eye, while members of the club were 
scattered among the crowd, waiting for 
their part in the game. 

A slender, pale-faced woman, with 
great brown eyes and yellow, crinkly 
hair, walked up the gangway, her arm 
partially supporting a thin man, who 
ambled listlessly along, his drooping, 
loose lips and uncertain eyes telling the 
story of a drug’s supremacy. 

As they neared the waiting party, the 
man glanced up carelessly, and said: 
“Hello, Marberry! Why the devil didn't 
you answer? I got on at Honolulu and 
met Edith. Here she is. Funny thing?” 

Caldwell remembered Hudson’s quick 
exclamation of pain, and a strangled sob 
on the part of the woman, and Van 
Ryker’s holding Hudson’s hands. Some 
said afterward that Hudson 
“Did you lie? Who is this 
man? Did you come out here to taunt 
me? Who is he?” 

And the woman answered simply:: 
“My husband. I lied. I am guilty.” 


said Van 


one else 


asked: 
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After which they all got into a car- 
riage and drove away. 

In an upper parlor of the clubhouse, 
the six people faced each other unflinch- 
ingly to learn from each other’s lips 
what the end of the matter was to be. 
It is a curious thing—this unwritten law 
avid unauthorized court which human 
beings constitute for themselves. 

It was such a court that met in the 
red parlor of the clubhouse, with Cald- 
well as judge and Jack Hudson as 
plaintiff. The defendant, the woman 
with the velvety eyes, stood beside her 
husband, Engle, waiting calmly for 
Hudson’s bitter denouncement. Van 
Ryker, Marberry, witnesses of the 
court of human emotions, were together 
at the back. 

After a pause, Caldwell said to the 
woman: 

“If you wish to speak to your—to Mr. 
Hudson alone——” 

“I don’t want to see her alone,” in- 
terrupted Hudson. “All that is to be 
said can be said here—in front of every 
one.” 

She nodded quickly. 
tinued : 

“Then suppose you tell Mr. Hudson 
about your early marriage. Just as you 
would tell him—alone.” 

“There is little to tell,” she replied. 
“IT was a runaway schoolgirl of sixteen. 
Mr. Engle was eighteen. My parents 
had died, and I was unhappy in my 
uncle’s house. We were both foolish, 
and very young, and it was all done in 
a minute. Such things always are. 
Afterward, when they found out—they 
always do find out, you know—we were 
separated, and I went back to school. 
My aunt disapproved of any annulment. 
My uncle favored it. Mr. Engle’s peo- 
ple refused to take any steps in the mat- 
ter. So things drifted. My uncle died 
before he won my aunt over to his way 
of thinking; and then I was of age, and 
it was too late. Mr. Engle had gone 
away from New York. Once in a great 
while he wrote to me for money”—her 
lips curled—‘“but I never heard from 
him otherwise. Of course, you know 
There 





Caldwell con- 


we disliked each other cordially. 
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was never any pretense about the mat- 
ter—was there, Conrad?” 

Engle smiled sardonically. 

“Not much,” he said, his under lip 
trembling. 

“Rumors of his death came to me six 
months ago—before I met Mr. Hudson. 
I was investigating them at the time Mr. 
Hudson came to New York, and it was 
definite proof I was waiting for that 
made me want to have merely an en- 
gagement. It was not I who pleaded for 
the marriage. But there is no use in 
talking about that now. We were mar- 
ried. You must understand, all of you, 
that I loved this man very much, that 
I was weak enough to take my one 
chance for happiness. I was almost 
positive about Mr. Engle’s death—oh, 
I’m not trying to appear cold-blooded or 
inhuman. Perhaps if you had been in 
my position, you might have done quite 
similar things. It would only be a few 
weeks more before I would hear defi- 
nitely, so I said yes, and it was done. 
That was why I would not sail with 
you, Jack,” she pleaded, turning in Hud- 
son's direction. “I was going to tell you 
when I came to you. Now do you un- 
derstand ?” 

But he made no sign that he heard. 

“Go on,” urged Caldwell softly. 
“Finish.” 

“After Mr. Hudson left, the proofs 
came. I know now he sent them him- 
self because he wanted people East to 
think him dead.” She gave Engle a sig- 
nificant look. “But to me they were 
papers of emancipation. So I took the 
next train for the coast. All the way 
out, I think I was the happiest woman 
in the world. Quite the happiest. Every 
minute of the trip it seemed to me | 
could not wait until we reached Manila. 
When we were rushing across the 
plains, the train seemed to be crawling 
along instead of making speed. When 
we drew out of the harbor, I wanted to 
help push. Ah, what's the use now?” 

She looked at Hudson again, but he 
did not raise his eyes. 

“Please finish,” 
mented. 

“At Honolulu my—husband got on 
board. A surprise party? He was com- 


Caldwell supple- 
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ing to Manila to see Mr. Marberry, to 
have him help him get a fresh start. I 
told him the truth. I begged him to be 
silent, to let me have my happiness, to 
give me a divorce. So, you see, Mr. 
Marberry, even if you had not told, it 
couldn’t have come out right. This is 
his answer.” She pointed her hand to- 
ward the slouching figure as she spoke. 
“T think that is quite all, Inspector Cald- 
well, quite all. We are going to Shang- 
hai on Tuesday. Mr. Engle has some 
idea of a trading business. I hope he 
may find something to do. I am going 
to let the people at home learn the truth 
for themselves.” 

She was struggling with her tears. 
Hudson scuffled his feet noisily, and the 
men in the back of the room looked at 
each other in guilty confusion, It 
seemed like crushing a butterfly speci- 
men under a professor’s microscope, 
watching its last faint flutter and quiver- 
ing gesture. After all, what right had 
five nonunderstanding men to do with 
one woman? To drag from her the most 
sacred, hidden emotion a woman can 
possess, and smear it with their rough 
comment, 

“I'd rather go now, if you don't 
mind,” she said faintly. “I don’t sup- 
pose there is anything more to be said 
—and—and Mr. Engle wants to see Mr. 
Marberry, and—I'm tired ig 

Caldwell turned to Hudson. 

“Have you anything to say to her?’ 


He shook his head sull 





enly. 
“She lied to me,” he answered. “She 
was another man’s wife. She has broken 
my heart. She lied.” 

“And if I did?” pleaded the woman, 
forgetful of the others. “And if I did? 
Is your love so petty that it cannot over- 
look that? Can't you understand, Jack? 
Don’t you see? I loved you so much I 
took the biggest chance a woman can 
take. I broke down every convention 
to be able to wave good-by to you as 
your wife? I i 

She looked at the shambling, drug- 
satiated creature by her side, the living 
monument of youth’s folly, the symbo 
of what havoc propinquity and childish 
rebelling at ofttimes wise restraint can 
She turned away from him 





accomplish, 
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to gaze for the last time at the man 
whose name she would have died to 
bear. 

“Your love,” she whispered more to 
herself than to him. ‘Your selfish, self- 
concentrated affection—you call that 
love? A love so narrow, so wrapped in 
vanity and self-esteem that when one 
tears aside the wrappings and leaves it 
bleeding, it cannot bind up the wounds 


and laugh at the scars which must re- 


main. Therein is the difference., But 
yours is not love, Jack. It is fostered 
pride and a craving for appreciation. 
You did not love me—you only wanted 
some one to love you.” 

“You lied,” repeated Hudson, in the 
same sullen tone. “You were another 
man’s wife. You have broken my 
heart.” 

Caldwell opened the door abruptly. 

“This way,” he told her. “Down- 
stairs to the left.” 

So she passed out, Engle following. 

As he crossed the threshold, he turned 
back to drawl: 

*“Marberry, see you at dinner. This 
is a hell of a mess. Edith liked to slate 
me for the black sheep, the destroyer of 
her happiness and youth.” He chuckled 
hoarsely. “But this is rich! However, 
I'm agreeable to forgiveness, which is 
more than the gentleman with the purple 


complexion seems to be. Damned funny 


[ took the Korea at Honolulu. Oh, | 
don’t mind about it. Sorry I didn’t 
dead 

Caldwell closed the door judicious] 


The girl had gone ahead, her footsteps 
ounding faintly back in the parlor. 
They seemed like a dead march to Hud- 
son, 

They made Hudson go to his room, 
and stay there. Van Ryker was com- 
missioned to be with him until Caldwell 
should return from his errand. Mar- 
berry was to see Engle, advise his early 
start to Shanghai, to furnish him carte 
whatever else his drug- 
to have him 


blanche, or 
ruined mind demanded, but 
catch a tramp steamer early in the morn- 
ing. Caldwell could not promise - 
ity any longer than the morning. | 
morning Hudson would have come out 
of his stupor. 
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Caldwell burst into The Powers That 
Be in a most unceremonious fashion. 
The Powers, who liked Caldwell and 
knew his worth, made a pretense at dis- 
pleasure, and then listened to his story. 

Would they send Van Ryker south to 
Mipalan to try his luck at getting the 
dato? At once! It was very urgent 
that he start at once. Surely, The Pow- 
ers had paid proper attention to the 
press dispatches of the condition of af- 
fairs ‘therein, et cetera. Would The 
Powers kindly and humanely order one 
John Hudson, lieutenant, to accompany 
Van Ryker and be his subordinate of- 
ficer? Yes, the senior inspector was 
well aware of the fact that the said John 
Hudson was not a trained man for 
rough work; that he had never rushed 
a fort, or grappled with a Moro, and 
been entrapped in a bejuco-vine snare 
where he must cut his way out through 
twisted spears of cogon grass and poi- 
son foliage. Yes, the senior inspector 
knew that. He knew also that the same 
Hudson had little knowledge of the lan- 
guage, the customs, the people. But he 
also knew that Hudson's life must be 
saved. Unless a radical change was 
made, the government would be sending 
a white man in irons back to New York. 

He would outline the story briefly. 
He would appreciate it if they would re- 
member that he, Caldwell, had done sev- 
eral neat things in the way of saving 
men and settlements for his country, and 
that he had the vain conceit of all army 
officers which whispered to go ahead 
and crave indulgence. 

He outlined the story. The Powers 
could draw their own conclusions. He 
knew, of course, that their superior in- 
teflect would draw only the correct con- 
clusions. And would they be so merci- 
ful as to issue sharp, sudden commands 
as he had suggested? He, Caldwell, 
would be eternaly thankful. He was 
sure Van Ryker was the man to handle 
the Dato Dinampan situation; and in 
connection with this situation he was 
sure that Hudson's one chance of future 
usefulness depended. He reminded The 


Powers that the time to strike was ripe, 
that the trail to the outlaw settlement 
must be blazed before the hot season 
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swept upon them. Would The Powers 
please to act before to-morrow noon? 
The tramp steamer with the Engles 
sailed in the early morning. Hudson 
would sleep until after that steamer 
sailed ; they had seen to that at the club. 
When he woke—could The Powers see 
their way to having a message for Van 
Ryker and himself ? 

It seemed ages before The Powers 
stopped their fretting and considering. 
They looked at Caldwell benevolently, 
so as not to let him suspect that he had 
saved them a mighty lot of thinking, 
and told him he might consider the 
matter settled. Hudson should go south 
with Van Ryker; and Van Ryker, they 
sincerely hoped, would be able to cope 
with the situation. Yes, Caldwell’s plea 
Was granted. 

He beat his way back to the club to 
tell them he had won. Marberry, re- 
turning from a stormy interview with 
Engle, grasped his hand, and said he 
was whiter than the whitest. But Cald- 
well had no time to receive compliments. 
Ife had been too busy handing them out. 

“Will they sail?” he asked sharply. 

“To-morrow on the Santa Crus. By 
God, Caldy, that fellow’s a cad. We 
were kids together, you know. I sup- 
pose that’s why I blurted the truth out 


to old Jack. Did you blame her? I 
don't. I think Hudson don’t in his 
heart.” 


“Don’t get me into another discus- 
sion,” was all Caldwell said. ‘Any- 
thing to get ’em off the island, and to get 
Iiudson shaken out of himself. He's 
going to have the worst case of self 
pity we've ever bucked into. No, | 
don't blame her. But I don’t blame the 
man, either. We never know what we 
would do if the women we loved would 
tell lies.” 

And Caldwell passed on, leaving Mar- 
berry with a warm, glowy feeling at his 
heart center because he had staked En- 
gle to another chance, and told the wom- 
an that he knew Hudson would forgive 
her, that he would never die hating her. 

Van Ryker started nervously when 
Caldwell came into the room. He had 
stayed close beside the bedside, watching 
the distorted features of the man as he 
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slept the restless, broken slumber of a 
mental sufferer. 

“We start south to-morrow,” Cald- 
well whispered. “The Engles sail in the 
morning. 
mess, too.” 

“Start.south, and leave him——” 

“Of course not. We start, and take 
him with us. I’ve had the closest, one- 
handed fight with The Powers you ever 
listened to. I told ’em the whole bloom- 
ing thing. They are going to change 
Hudson’s post, give it to young Thomas, 
perhaps. He's worked hard enough to 
need a rest. Hudson is to be your as- 
sistant. You must whip him into ac- 
tion. ? 


Oh, we'll pull out of the 


Put punch into him—understand: 
He’s loafed, and softened into a jelly- 
fish since he’s been out here. Had a 
joke of a job. It’s made him weak. 
That's one reason he’s taken this as he 
has. Wait till he gets the fight into his 
blood down there. Wait till he sees 
Mindanao, and her mountains and val- 
leys; wait till he marches through the 
night; wait til——- Why, it’s his final 
chance. Wait till he faces a thousand 
pair of savage eyes glaring into his, and 
death the go-between. He'll forget 
her.” 

“Do you think a man ever forgets the 
one—her ?”’ 

A shadow crossed Caldwell’s face. 

“No,” he answered. “But the sting 
dies down.” 

\ moment later, he continued: 

“You're to tackle the dato, kid. 
You're to hand him the final blow. It’s 
going to mean everything for you, Van 

; everything. promotion, 
ads of officers’ wives giving you pink 
teas, and no end of limelight from 
Washington. And you've got to make 
good. I told *em you would. I almost 
staked my life for you. Your ability 
to win meant Hudson's chance for san- 
ity. D’ye see? Whom else could he go 
with but us, who understand? He'd be 
stark mad if he stayed here and saw the 
boats come in from Frisco and _ the 
teamers go out to China. She'll be gone 
in the morning. He'll be gone at night. 
And all because little Van Ryker is go- 
ing to win his laurels. Remember, 
you're on your honor to make good.”’ 


YD: 
i019 
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“T'll win,’ Van Ryker muttered, his 
jaw set. 


The small comandancia near the out- 
skirts of the dato’s territory in far Min- 
danao seemed like a paradise to Van 
Ryker and Caldwell. Only Hudson, 
whose still, sullen manner frightened the 
guides and maddened his comrades, 
looked at the nipa and bamboo structure 
with indifferent eyes, and passed along 
the small barrio streets without noticing 
the mosque or the town house, or the 
slave market, with its flock of beauties. 

[arly the next morning, Caldwell left 
for his regular inspection tour. Two 
hours later, Dix, the army surgeon, was 
sent for by Camp Heithley for a con- 
sultation on trepanning a sublieutenant. 
He wasn’t sure when he’d come back; 
the case might need careful watching. 
So Van Ryker was left alone at the 
post. 

The first few days Hudson moved 
about in a trancelike state, smiling me- 
chanically, eating as if his food tasted 
like ashes, and occasionally making 
some inane remark which went way past 
the point of conversation. 

Van Ryker was busy with drilling the 
native troops, making friends with the 
Chinese shopkeepers in the near-by 
barrio, and becoming accustomed to the 
dialect and the dozen and one unfamiliar 
conditions. 

Coming home from a march through 
the open country he found 
Hudson gloriously drunk, lying on the 
floor, and babbling about the hereafter, 
and what happened to people who told 
lies on earth. As soon as he regained 
a coherent state where mere argument 
would have its effect, Van Ryker read 
him the riot act with variations. 

“You're just in the contagious stage,” 
he concluded, “where you can take over 
considerable of the dato’s stock in the 
bino habit. Cut it out. Beaman. Get 
weaned, get weaned. Don’t lie around 
here day after day letting your brain 
soften. Think of something else, can't 
you? Think of what you and I have to 
do—conquer that valley. We've been 
here ten days, and the dato hasn't felt 
a quiver of alarm. Do you suppose it’d 


one day, 
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put us in good if he knew an American 
officer was only a drunken sot? (ood 
God, Hudson, look alive, be game! Get 
your grip and play fair. You've got to 
keep on living, you know. ‘That's the 
bitter blow we all have handed us when 
we think our lives have been crippled. 
We live and keep on living—and after a 
while we're glad we do. Men survive— 
even men who have had lies told ’em.” 

“I don’t give a damn!” was all Hud- 
son would answer. “And I'm not going 
to give a damn, either.” 

“You're a credit to your country,” 
jeered Van Ryker nervously, dreading 
to look into those bloodshot, bleared 
eyes. “You're what we call a quitter.” 

“T tell you I don’t care.” Hudson 
brought one of his powerful fists down 
on the table with a dull thud. “You 
can’t put ambition back into a dead one. 
And I’m dead. Every bit of me that 
was good and worth while died—the day 
the Aorea came in. Never mind wheth- 
er [ was oversensitive or not. The thing 
struck deep. I'm not going to try to be 


any different. Oh, I’m sorry enough for 
you fellows that are trying to pull me 
up. I'd feel pretty sore if | was in your 


places; but I’m not. There’s no more 
feeling left in me. I’m numb, under- 
stand? Drink is the one thing left that 
gives me a warm, pleasant glow—and 
that only lasts a minute. I’m senseless. 
I can sit and watch you worry your 
young head off—and [ don’t care! | 
can listen to old Caldy talk to me like a 
father—and I don’t care!” 

He put his head down on the table, 
and sobbed slow, meaningless sobs, be- 
speaking physical relief rather than 
emotional. 

Van Ryker turned away with a 
thoughtful whistle. He counted off the 
days before Dix and Caldwell should 
return. 

Meantime, in the valley below, the 
dato had learned of the Americanos up 
on the mountain. And the dato, being a 
man of action, sent a wicker basket to 
Lieutenant Van Ryker with his compli- 
ments. 

In the basket, packed in a miniature 
pyramid, were the limbs and bodies of 
four of Van Ryker’s men, caught while 


scouting. “Dato Dinampan’s compli- 
ments to American civilization,” the 
message ran. 

Van Ryker, — sickened, _ horrified, 
rushed in to Hudson for consolation. 
Hudson, wallowing on the floor, drunk 
as the dato himself, only laughed when 
he saw the basket, and shook his head 
meaninglessly at the shivering mucha- 
chos who carried it in. 

The next five days Van Ryker laid 
low, kept his men within the cuartel 
ready for a direct attack. He also took 
liquor away from Hudson. . But at the 
end of the second day, he mercifully 
gave him all he asked for, and sat beside 
his cot listening to his piteous ravings. 

“Don't keep the stuff away from me! 
I'll kill myself if you do! I’m drunk, 
and I’m not drunk. Funny thing, isn’t 
it? I seem to see everything through 
painted films, as if it was happening to 
some one else—can't really feel, you 
know—the dato is a lively chap. He'll 
carve up Caldy if he catches him. Is he 
drunk, too? Why don’t you fellows 
hold me up as the horrible example to 
him—that’s an idea—you said I was no 
I’m willing to be slated as the hor- 
I won't last more than a 
month like this. The dato’d pull up con- 
siderable if he saw such as me. 
Wouldn't he? That's the difference be- 
tween us. The dato drinks strong drink 
because he’s a strong man without a 
heartache in the world. I drink strong 
drink because I’m a weak man with a 
dead soul. That's why it effects me and 
lets the dato go unscratched. But the 
dato doesn’t know that, does he? 
F-funny, isn’t it? He wouldn’t under- 
stand, either. Try it if he sends you 
any more Moro entrées. She lied, she 
lied, she lied! Caldy’s wife died. It’s 
good to have ‘em dead. That’s the end. 
But not to have ‘em lie and go away; 
sail away with the other one, and leave 
you with a dead soul, and—yes, try the 
dato. He'd break if he saw me. I must 
be awful pretty to look at.” 

Van Ryker turned from the purple 
face and the staring, maniacal eyes. 

“If Caldy would come!” he muttered. 
“He'll kill himself if he’s left alone. 
And the dato’s = 


use. 
rible example. 











A week passed. The dato laid low in 
the valley, waiting results, Hudson 
stayed on his army cot fighting imag- 
inary foes, sobbing out that his soul was 
dead, and the rest of him wanted to die, 
begging Van Ryker to make some use 
of his pitiful failure, crying to himself 
over boyhood happenings, rousing now 
and then to clutch his neck with his fin- 
gers in an effort to choke the life out 
of the wasted throat. 

When Van Ryker gave him all the 
drink he asked for, a guilty feeling of 
defeat would come over him as he 
watched Hudson writhe and groan on 
the narrow cot. 

“I’m helping him stay slumped,” he 
would tell himself. “I’m keeping him 
down.” 

“You’re helping me bury my soul,” 
Hudson quavered feebly. “This is s-sort 
of a wake, isn’t it?’ And the bleared 
eyes winked at him cunningly. 

Dispatches came from Caldwell and 
Dix, both quarantined at the camp from 
fever. Van Ryker cursed the fate that 
made him grapple with both problems 
single-handed. 

Then he took more whisky into Hud 
son, listened to him rave about lies, and 
finally came outside the comandancia 
to try to pull himself together. It had 
been a continuous performance—this 
raving of Hudson, this unexpected, un- 
punishable slaughter by the Dato 
Dinampan, this stir of rebellion among 
the troops, this God-forsaken wilderness 
breathing desolation, failure. 

Ife paced restlessly back and forth. 
Ife must not wait for Caldwell. This 
was his problem alone. He must put 
aside his finer feelings of comradeship, 
and fight the dato. Suppose Hudson 
did commit suicide if left alone? “A 
merciful release,” Van Ryker’s brain 
kept throbbing. 

“IT am the Americano’s asauwa 
(wife),” a girl’s soft voice interrupted. 
“! come from the valley, from the Dato 
Dinampan. I am your asauwa!” 

Looking up, Van Ryker saw a slen 
der, graceful girl of sixteen, whose scant 
native dress was draped gracefully over 
her sloping shoulders. Great silver 
bracelets encircled the tiny wrists and 
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ankles, and her front teeth were black- 
ened according to custom. 

“Your name?” he said sharply. 

“Mata.” 

“You come from whom? For what?’ 

“From the Dato Dinampan—a pres- 
ent to the officers.” She bowed low. 
“To, be your asauwa.” 

Van Ryker laughed. “Get away,” he 
said sharply. “Don’t make mischief.” 

“There is no mischief,” she protested, 
in half good Spanish. “The dato sent 
me to you to be your asauwa. I, Mata, 
slave girl—a peace offering.” 

“A spy!” said Van Ryker, under his 
breath. 

An idea came to him. Remember, 
Van Ryker was not a Sunday-school 
hero. He was a lonesome, desperate 
man with two vital problems to solve. 
And perhaps the finer sensibilities had 
been dulled by the long hours of watch- 
ing beside Hudson’s cot. 


? 


‘Go inside,” he told her briefly. “I'll 
send formal thanks to the dato”’ Then 
to himself: “The shock may rouse 


him.” 

The girl glided in. Van Ryker led 
her by the hand to Hudson’s room. He 
opened the door without knocking. 
Stooping down, he shook the sleeping 
figure roughly. 

“Wake up, Jack Hudson,” he shouted. 
“Here’s a present from the dato; an 


asauwa, a wife. Her name is Mata. 
Wake up! She tells the truth.” 
A yell of rage answered him. Hud- 


son reached out to strike the kneeling 
slave girl, but Van Ryker’s hand inter- 
cepted the blow. 

“Go easy, Jack,” he warned in Eng- 
lish. “She’s a spy from the dato. 
You've got to do your part in the 
scheme. You’ve got to keep her here 
without fail—understand, you old loaf- 
er? You're not useless yet, even if your 
soul did die, and you’ve been busy bury 
ing it ever since. Keep her here. Nice 
asauwa!” he added in dialect. “Good 
asauwa!” 

The little girl remained kneeling be- 
fore the cot. 

“T will be true to thee,” she promised 
glibly, a look of fear stealing into her 
great dark saw her new 


eyes as she 
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master’s face. “I will be true to 
thee.” 

Hudson pushed her away. 

“Those eyes,” he murmured half to 
himself “A spy—keep her here—God, 
I thought I might have died by now!” 

He looked up at Van Ryker. 

“Do you suppose the old boy meant 
her as a spy or a peace offering? You 
haven’t done what Manila would call 
strenuous fighting, you know.” 

“Spy,” Van Ryker affirmed. 
got something up his sleeve.” 

Hudson’s lips curled in a peculiar 
fashion. 

“She could be made to tell,” he began. 

“Not that.” Van Ryker stopped him 
abruptly. “Not quite that.” 

Again the difference between 


“He's 


the 


broken-hearted man and broken-hearted 
woman came to him. The man, maimed, 
embittered, carries within him the rest- 
less desire to torture, embitter some one 
else, to satisfy his wounded self by 
watching the bleeding of another victim. 
The woman is passive, content to watch 


her own suffering, willing that she alone 
bear the scar of the fray. 

“Nor” smiled Hudson, with a drunk- 
en hiccough. “Not water cure, no 
thumb rack, no dark room?” 

“No.” 

Van Ryker would have led the girl 
out of the room, but she refused to 
move. She seemed fascinated by the 
glitter of Hudson’s eye, by his hoarse 
coughs and uncanny groans and ex- 
clamations. 

“Like the dato sometimes,” 
suddenly, pointing to him. 

“Much obliged, Mata,” 
swered, with a drawl. 

Whatever the dato’s plan was, he kept 
it well concealed. Rumors came from 
the valley that the dato was in a state of 
delirious intoxication, that riot reigned 
below, and one of the Chinese shopkeep- 
ers had been murdered. Still no word 
from the quarantined men, no change in 
Hudson except a gradual sinking, a per- 
sistent debasement of what remained of 
his intelligence. 

Most peculiar of all was the infatua- 
tion of the slave girl, the dato’s spy, 
Mata, who hung about Hudson's room, 


she said 


Hudson an- 
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sat for hours by his side listening to him 
rave, trying to sing to him in pretty, 
native fashion, bringing him whisky and 
food. Not once had the girl left him, 
not once had she attempted to go back 
to the dato with the news expected of 
her—whether the Americanos were real- 
ly so powerful, whether the time for a 
massacre was ripe, which was the 
bravest officer, what kind of muskets, 
how many approaches, et cetera. She 
well remembered her drilling in the mat- 
ter. And she knew that other spies 
who had failed to come back had disap- 
peared mysteriously, been built in heavy 
stone walls while still alive, and laid on 
red and white-hot irons, and other novel 
punishments. 

Still, she stayed with the derelict, 
oblivious to Van Ryker and the native 
soldiers, absorbed in nursing the dying 
man. Strange how a doglike faithful- 
ness for such a man as Hudson can 
sometimes arise at the eleventh hour. 

One day when Van Ryker had taken 
some of the troops to scout, away from 
the dato’s territory, into explored lands, 
Hudson told Mata to shut the door and 
come close beside him. 

“T am going to die,” he said quietly, 
with none of the noisy drunkard about 
him. “Understand? Soon. I’ve been 
a great deal of trouble to young Van 
Ryker. I've prevented him from fight- 
ing your dato. But that’s probably been 
a good thing, because he'd have been cut 
into ribbons, wouldn’t he, Mata?” 

She nodded, twisting the silver brace- 
lets restlessly on her small arms. 

“But I want to help Van Ryker be- 
fore I do die. I want to capture your 
dato. Ssh! Come back here, or I'll kill 
you. I meant that, Mata. Don’t try 
it again. Now tell me something. 
the dato look like I do when he drinks?” 

Again the frightened little nod. 

“He drinks very much?” 

“Oh, very much.” 

“Ts he ever frightened because he 
does drink ?” 

“Oh, very much. Devils will get into 
him, he says, and take him away from 
Allah. Drink devils.” 

“IT see. You'd be quite a pretty girl, 
Mata, if you didn’t blacken your teeth. 
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White girls don’t do that. White girls 
lic. Now get ready to take me down 
into the valley. Remember, I told you 
not to try to get away from me. My 
asauwa! Take me into the valley, into 
your dato’s palace, into his worshipful 
presence. I’m going to have the D. T.’s 
without a doubt. I’m going to have *em 
in front of the dato’s august footstool. 
I'm going to let him think they are drink 
devils. They are. Come close, my 
asauwa, my pretty little asauwa. Listen 
well. You must tell him that Lieutenant 
Van Ryker, the brave Americano, can 
make such devils take hold of one, that 
he made them come to me. Oh, yes, my 
little asauwa, you must tell him I would 
not let drink alone, that the Americano 
officer tried to make me, that when he 
saw I would not he caused the drink 
devils to enter and kill me. Edith, can't 
you sail with me? Why not, dear? 
Where was 1? Yes, that will be more 
powerful, boy, than any explosive bul- 
lets the government expense account will 
stand for; that will bring him to your 
feet—the lies that white women tell 
drink devils—you must tell him this, 
Mata. You must tell him this, or I'll 
come back from the muddy, sloushy 
grave they'll pack me into, and I'll haunt 
you and your children and their 

“Master, master! I will come with 
you!” 


All the way down the steep, heavily 
covered mountain slopes, through the 
piercing, stinging mud, the brambles, 
the tree stumps, the snake holes, the 
treacherous pits, the uneven, narrow, 
winding trail—all the way to the dato’s 
settlement, Hudson kept chattering to 
himself about things which Mata won- 
dered at, and feeling the small stiletto 
he had placed in the inside pocket. 

Once, when he stopped to rest and the 
slave girl fanned him, she said: 

“Master, you have loved 
once—that is why the drink 
came ?”’ 

Tears stood in Hudson's eyes as he 
looked into her gentle, brown face. 

“Oh, to forget that!’ he answered. 
‘To forget—to do what will repay Van 
Ryker for all my puny whining at fate’s 


one 
devils 


some 
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little scratch—to just do that, and then 
to lie in the trench grave and forget!” 
“Master, I, too, have loved—- 
“We must get on,” said Hudson 
harshly. “It’s got to be over soon. | 


feel “em coming, and I want to have the 
—whole thing happen in front of him. 
West Point trained her 
maneuvers.” 

On they trudged, stealthily, persistent- 
ly, the man hanging on her arm for sup- 
laughing, cursing all in 


men for such 


port, choking, 
one, 


The dato, fat, self-important, al!- 
powerful, lay in a heap of rare silk cush- 
ions chewing betel nut and listening to 
his women sing. His mind wandered a 
little from the voluptuous charm about 
him. He was thinking with a diplomat’s 
viewpoint of the slave girl, Mata, and 
her work among the Americanos. 
Mata’s father had died in his service 
against the Spaniards. Mata he could 
trust. He was sure of that. It was 
time she came back or sent word. He 
would send word in the morning. The 
Americanos, bah, he was a fool to 
worry ! 

Into the heavily 
stifled with marvelous carved benches, 
Oriental draperies, heavy velvet rugs, 
burst the slave girl Mata and a tall, thin 
man, who shrieked in agony and rolled 
before the dato’s footstool, erying out 
that the snake bites were without inter- 
mission, that Allah was laughing at him, 
that he would give up strong drink i 
the Americano lieutenant would give 
him another chance. 

The dato’s women rushed from the 
room. Only Mata stood beside the 
Moro chief explaining what had hap- 
pened, how the Americano officer had 
come to warn him of Van Rvker’s 
magic power, the power that infested 
men with drink devils. 

Rolling back and forth, twisting, 
writhing, shrieking, sighing, now a sen- 
tence about Edith, about doing his duty 
to his country, now “Lucky in cards, un- 
lucky in love,” and occasionally a haunt- 
ing, horrible laugh and a ‘useful drunk,” 
the “D. T.’s that Washington would ap- 
prove,’ Hudson's veins stood out to 


perfumed room, 
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bursting, and the eyes stared with the 
glassy stare of a corpse. They reminded 
the dato of the Moro soldiers he had 
killed, and sent up on the mountain to 
Van Ryker. 

“Devils, devils, devils! Allah, mercy, 
mercy!” shouted the dying man, strug- 
gling to retain his mind long enough to 
know whether the coup had won out. 

The dato shrank back, grasped Mata 
by the arm, asking her like a little child 
if the Americano above could do this; if 
this would come to him unless he sur- 
rendered; if this was why the Ameri- 
canos owned the big city of Washing- 
ton; if this was Allah’s will. 

By and by the dato got down on his 
knees to promise Allah that he would 
surrender to the Americanos. And 
when the drunk-crazed brain of the 
wandering man heard the words, he 
gave a short, brisk laugh, and sank the 
stiletto into his heart. 

“Won!” he shouted triumphantly. 
“Who says a woman’s lie never did 
good? Oh, The Powers, won't they lick 
their chops? Won't Caldwell be sur- 
prised, and young Van relieved? Yes, 
come out when you can, dear. I'll al- 
ways be waiting. My brown asauwa, 
you were true, were you not? Won, 
won, won!” 

The crimson stain on the pale-pink 
rugs flowed on without interruption. 
Only the sobs of the slave girl and the 
dato’s penitent prayers were heard by 
the terrorized harem outside. 


At sunrise, the dato, his friends, Cadi 
Atta and Pandita Tucalo, Mata, and a 
litter bearing the body of the devil-in- 
fested Americano, toiled up the moun- 
tain to the comandancia. 

Van Ryker, who had waited all niglit 
for the missing ones, met the procession, 
and heard the dato’s siirrender with an 
assumed poise. He lifted the velvet 
drape from the litter to gaze quietly on 
the body of his friend. Then he looked 


at Mata to read in her eyes the mystery. 

Afterward the dato formally drank 
with him—the dato, still awed and fear- 
ful lest the devils from the dead man be 
transferred to him by the Magician Van 
Ryker, and then the scuffle of horses 
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told Van Ryker that Caldwell was com- 


ing. 

By and by, when Caldwell had drawn 
up papers of agreement, the dato timidly 
gave an outline of what happened, and 
Caldwell and Van Ryker glanced at each 
other, and then at the still, rumpled heap 
in one corner. The dato was busy plan- 
ning improvements, fresh enterprises, 
modern Americano methods. He was 
most anxious to avoid the subject of 
strong drink. ‘The picture of the dying 
officer still flashed across his mind at 
unexpected intervals. 

When they were alone, the two fellow 
officers lifted back the velvet drape, and 
knelt reverently beside the body. That 
night a dispatch went to Manila report- 
ing the death—and asking a favor. 

An answer came back stating that 
Van Ryker was to be promoted and 
decorated for bravery, and that the body 
ef John Hudson, lieutenant, was to be 
brought to Manila by Senior Inspector 
Frank S. Caldwell for a public military 
burial with honors. The only suicide’s 
burial with honors Manila ever knew. 

Caldwell told Mata, when he went to 
make a farewell call on the dato, that 
Van Ryker was to be given a medal 
because the dato surrendered. 

The slave girl smiled as she answered 
slowly : 

“A medal for Lieutenant Van Ryker? 
Dead man’s keep.” 

And Caldwell knew that she under- 
stood better than Van Ryker or himself 
should ever understand to whom and 
for why the medal should have been 
given. 

When Caldwell left the comandancia 
with the rough box carried by the six 
cargadors, Mata watched them wind~ 
down the trail, her eyes big and staring. 
Van Ryker tried to pull her away from 
the scene, but she jerked back. 

“He can forget now,” she said softly, 
and then, with a glance of scorn at the 
man beside her: ‘Dead man’s keep!” 

Every member of the military club 
turned out to do honor to the dead man. 
The funeral plumes, the muffled drums, 
the files of marching men, the carriages 
containing The Powers, the hearse, with 
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its flag across the black box within— 
Manila has never forgotten that day. 
Two hours before the burial, Caldwell 
was handed a dispatch for John Hud- 
son. It was from Shanghai. Opening 
it, he read: 
Can you never forgive me? I shall be free 
within the year. Epirn. 
Caldwell made them take off the 
American flag and the flowers, and open 
the black box so he could tuck the vel- 
low paper into the stiff fingers. And 
as the final thud of the lid sounded, 
Caldwell repeated to himself Mata’s 
words: “Dead man’s keep!” - 
After it was all over and The Powers 
were discussing the pity of it, and Van 
Ryker’s unusual bravery and quickness 
of action in capturing the Moro chief, 
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and how much money it would take to 
start a civil-service system down there, 
Caldwell sent an answer to Shanghai, a 
merciful answer stating that the end 
had been sudden, and he “died asking 
your forgiveness.” 

When the officers’ wives stopped writ- 
ing home about “the tragedy,” and 
Caldy pulled Van Ryker through a pe- 
riod of nerves, he told Van Ryker about 
the Shanghai dispatch on the day of 
Hudson’s funeral. 

“What did you answer?” asked Van 
Ryker huskily. 

Caldwell told him. 

“You said that?” Van Ryker whistled 
softly. 

“Men lie, too,” 
plied. 


was all Caldwell re- 


THE TRAVELER 


S' ) short a time ago it was they two looked face to face, 
And then, between those two, the sudden, 
Vast, silent Space. 


No portent came, even that last time, the while he left het 
farewell 


lo whisper that it was 
Forevermore. 


Always he sees her smiling there: 


door, 


“Write soon. Good liek! Good-by.” 


Nor did they dream one was to travel 


Beyond reply. 


“You and your ship—the wide blue ocean—it seems so far, 


* she said, 


Yet farther, farther, farthest, she 
In her still bed. 


They two who tramped to school together when they were playmates small ; 
Now one beside the knees of God 
Understands all. 


Thus, wakeful nights, he thinks and thinks, watching pass many a star, 
Of Time, of Beauty, and that she 
Is where They are. 
FLORENCE WILKINSON, 
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DEMAND a thousand _par- 
dons, monsieur, but you will 
be very amiable to give me a 
little fire.” 

“With pleasure, monsieur,” 
returned, in a hollow, trembling 


he 
voice as he offered me the glowing end 
of his cigarette. 


“Thank you, monsieur—infinitely,” 
said | as we simultaneously lifted our 
hats. 

“It has been a pleasure, monsieur,” 
he added hoarsely as I glanced up again 
at this soldierly, erect old Frenchman 
whom I had halted among the crowd of 
Americans thronging the quay of the 
Gare du Nord before the steamer spe- 
cial waiting to run to Boulogne. 

During my rapid glance as we parted, 
his whole personality struck me forcibly 
so dignified and yet 
During that 


Never had I seen 
so tragic a countenance. 
brief instant there crept to the wrinkled 
corners of his cavernous blue eyes the 
vestige of a forced smile; then the smile 
died, and there remained only the mask 
of his melancholy features; the high, 
broad forehead framed by his silver- 
gray hair; the prominent cheek bones, 
and the homely mouth and chin, shielded 
by a mustache of iron-gray, beneath 
which his jaw closed firmly. 

{ turned for a second glance as I 
strode past him; and, to my surprise, 


I saw the cavernous blue eyes were 
swimming in tears. Yet he walked 
erect, his hands thrust behind him— 


alone. Never, I repeat, had I seen a 


sadder-looking man than this singularly 
dignified old Frenchman, who spoke to 





no one, and carried himself erect in his 
grief. Surely, I thought to myself, he 
must have a wife, friends, children, or 
even a sweetheart, despite his evident 
sixty odd years, to wish him “bon voy- 
age” upon so important a journey as 
from Paris to New York. And yet, as 
now and then my eyes followed him, 
although the black minute hand of the 
station clock had crawled close to the 
hour to leave, he continued to pace 
the quay alone. <A stranger among 
strangers, whose civilization it was safe 
to say he knew nothing of, and whose 
language it was as equally certain to 
venture he could not speak. 

“All aboard!” shouted the railway 
guard. 

The short, pigeonlike young woman 
and her fat mate were still blocking the 


narrow corridor as I squeezed my way 
past to my seat, and she kissed him 
again and again, and pleaded tear- 
fully : 


“Abey, take a safe ship back, unt 
come soon.” 

“Sure!” said he, pushing his wine- 
colored, satin-lined derby free from the 
beads of perspiration. ‘Sure, Lena, de 


best is none too goot. Dot's right. Eh, 
Ike?” 
And Ike, standing by, agreed, and 


added: 

“Vell, Abey, | guess dis is gC vot-by for 
sure. Say, if you was to see Klotz, tell 
him ve won't touch dem fancy Lyons 
silks until he caples. Unt, Abey, listen. 
Tell him, also, dot dem babies’ dress 
x ods dot Lieber \ ired for is a bum lot.” 

“All aboard!” insisted the red-faced 




















guard, slamming and locking the com- 
partment doors. 

The pigeon was in tears, being the 
last to escape, while the young Ameri- 
can girl, leaning out of the corridor 
window, and whose auburn hair was as 
neat as her trim blue tailor-made, told 
the -lingering young man who had 
brought the long-stemmed roses, and 
whose repartee oscillated between, “Ha! 
Ha! Really!’ and “I think it was aw- 
fully clever in you,” that “the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne has the Parthenon stung 
to death.” 

Possibly she had a sneaking idea 
when she said it that she would some 
day be married to the young man in the 
historic edifice with the hornetlike qual- 
ity. She was young, and imaginative, 
- and besides, “Popper,” she told the lin- 
gering one, “gives me everything | ask 
for.” 

Again, as I squeezed my way 
through this transatlantic menagerie, 
my mind reverted to my dignified old 
Frenchman. I began to wonder what 
he thought of it all. He, whose melan- 
choly presence had impressed me most, 
and whom I frankly felt sorry for, al- 
though we had so far only exchanged 
the common courtesy of fire to an un- 
lighted cigarette. 

A fluttering of handkerchiefs, the 
bleat of a horn, a hiss of steam, and we 
slipped out of the big station, past the 
waving crowd of friends, past a bunch 
of crushed violets in a pool of train 


grease, and out into the warm sunshine 
of La Belle France. 
Was my old Frenchman safe and 


aboard? I wondered. 

Presently I discovered him in the car 
ahead in the middle seat of a crowded 
compartment, sitting with his arms 
folded beneath his old-fashioned valise 
with an embroidered cover; and he sat 
there, staring straight ahead of him out 
of those sad, hollow eyes of his; Le 
Petit Parisien, which he had been read- 
ing, refolded careftly on his knees. 

Again it was evident to me he could 
not understand a word of English. 

soulogne is always busy unloading 


fish and getting more; the steam 
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trawlers bring them in by tons. Below 
the clambering, picturesque old town in 
the great basin of the port, flanked by 
its giant quays, were massed to-day the 
fleet of fishing boats in from the night’s 
catch—sails of Vandyke brown, rich as 
bitumen; sails of salmon and of pale 
emerald green. 

There is nothing that lies afloat or 
ashore in Boulogne that is not made for 
hard service; spars reénforced with 
iron, tough brown nets, giant anchor 
chains, and heavy hawsers. The big- 
booted fishermen are of the grizzled 
pirate type, and the women are pretty— 


a race apart. Over the coal-dusted and 


greasy cobbles click-clack their neat 
sabots. They have trim feet and slim 
ankles, these active Boulognese. 


To-day the quay was alive. Sturdy- 
chested Norman horses strained in their 
traces, hauling drays loaded with crates 
for Rio, trunks for New York, and 
cases of salt herrings. On the quay’s 
edge of granite lay, spilled in their slime, 
piles of sharks, the cheapest cast-off of 
the catch. The heavy-booted fishermen 
lurched by, glad to be home, touching 
elbows with every type, from the outcast 
of the port to the immaculate, brass- 
buttoned cockney steward off the Chan- 
nel boat; while the donkey engines 
growled and the teamsters swore. 
~ Through this moving mass along the 
quay, the Americans were now picking 
their way to the fat tug lying in wait 
ready to run out to the liner. Beyond 
the tug’s bow lay a veil of pearly mist, 
a gauze hiding the open sea. The air 
was soft and caressing, and as still in 
the misty sunlight as the oily-green 
water beneath. 

I looked about me over the tug’s deck, 
and there sat mv old Frenchman well 
aft and alone. He was leaving France, 
the land he loved, and I saw him run 
his eves over the quaint roofs of the 
rambling old town towering above him, 
as if he longed to catch one more 
glimpse of the fair green land beyond. 

The babble of the train was now a 
thing of the past. Few spoke on the 
Waiting tug. and most of the women had 
taken to the cabin, smelling of lIuke- 
warm tea and bilge. -Up on the bridge, 
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the French captain, a short, thickset lit- 
tle man, with the eye of an eagle, paced 
back and forth, listening for the liner’s 
signal, his fat, sun-tanned hands thrust 
deep in the pockets of his pea-jacket. 

Half an hour passed in silence. I 
turned to the agent of the line, an old 
friend of mine. 

“She’s late, Bob,”’ I ventured. 

He nodded. “Head winds from Rot- 
terdam, no doubt,” he declared. 
“Hark!” 

“Voo! Omm! Oomm!” 
faintly from beyond the veil. 

“There she is,” said we. 

The captain spat out the butt of his 
cigarette, and bellowed to his mate be- 
low: 

“Eh, ben!” he roared. “Sacré nom 
d'un chien! Dépéches-toi la-bas!” 

Like a flash, the tug became animated. 
Forward and aft hawsers were cast 
loose. The bell in the engine room 
clanked sharp and insistent to the ac- 
companiment of the “Sacré bon Dieus, 
and “Sapristis!” 


boomed 


and the “Joyous!” 
from the bridge ; and we headed through 
the mist for the waiting liner. 

I turned to catch sight of my old 


Frenchman. He was standing erect, 
with his back to me, his handkerchief 
to his eyes. 


Through the sea-dimmed porthole 
struggled the gray light of morning, 
now that half a day and a night lay be- 
tween us and Boulogne; and without 
rushed the sweeping, mountainous wa- 
ter, the surging tops of whose grim cra- 
ters the head wind decapitated, hurling 
the salt spray viciously on high, while 
she plunged and lifted this good Dutch 
ship, taking the onslaught, rising in her 
giant strength with the tons of water 
that smashed over her bow, smothering 
her lower deck, scurrying, swishing, 
bubbling, chuckling down her scuppers. 

It was a morning when her wood- 
work whined and creaked as she rolled 
and rose—cheerful old morning in a 
dog’s sea when the smoking-room lights 
were lit for early habitués; merry old 
morning when your bathtub emptied it- 
self over your shoulders, and your siz- 
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zling sausage, and crisp, grilled ham, 
and sputtering eggs had a tendency to 
slide, and were stopped by the table 
rack, which hurt your wrist bones. 

“Bad vedder!” laughed Fritz, who 
had kept my griddle cakes hot. It was 
a morning when, as late as ten, not a 
fountain pen was in use in the stale 
“Social Hall,” and the lounges held hud- 
dled forms under home-knitted shawls, 
and the empty glass of lemonade, rolling 
beneath the tables, played hide and seek 
with the empty cup of bouillon until 
both were sent off to the pantry by the 
deck steward. 

I began to wonder how my old 
Frenchman was weathering it. 

The next morning broke in crisp, 
sparkling sunshine. The sea ran high 
under a blue sky, and, with the brilliant 
sunlight and a steadily rising barometer, 
the ship became cheerful. My old 
Frenchman was not long in getting on 
deck. He passed me as I[ stood lighting 
my pipe; and again, as he made the 
turn of the long, clean deck, he paced 
rapidly by me, his hands clasped behind 
him, staring ahead of him with that 
same stolid erectness I had noticed at 
the Gare du Nord. A desire seized me 
to speak to him, and yet I[ hesitated. | 
felt he wished to be left alone. {[f 
watched him discreetly; and not once 
did I see his gaze meet the eyes of a 
passenger; and more than once |! 
thought I detected him turn his head 
away from the women he passed. Just 
a slight turn of the head, scarcely no- 
ticeable; but it was so evident, never- 
theless, that I became interested. 

For the third time he had made the 
round of the deck, and was drawing 
abreast of me. He had passed me by 
a few yards, when I saw him stop, turn, 
seem, for a moment, to hesitate, and 
then, as if he had made a sudden de- 
cision, he strode toward me, and lifted 
his cap. My hand went to my own. 

T saw he was struggling to speak. 

“Forgive me, monsieur,” he began. 
Again his voice trembled, though I saw 
he was bravely trying to control it. 

“Bonjour, monsieur,” I replied, in 
greeting. 

He made an effort to smile, but the 
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smile died, and he continued in a low, 
gentle voice: 

“You—you will, I pray, forgive me, 
monsieur, but”—he put his hand wear- 
ily to his forehead—*I am, monsieur, as 
you must see, a miserable and most un- 
happy man. It is because of this,” he 
resumed slowly, in a broken voice, “that 
I have taken the great liberty to speak 
to you,” 

The hollow eyes now swam with tears 
which he was unable to control. 

“You speak French, monsieur?” he 
resumed faintly. “It is good to hear 
it. I who am alone among strangers, 
whose language I cannot understand.” 

“Ah, my poor monsieur!” I ex- 
claimed when he had finished. “There 
is no one who can better understand 
than myself. Come, let us take a turn 
together. You shall see. It will do you 
good. The good promenade, as you say 
in France, rinses the eyes, changes the 
ideas.” 

He fumbled for his card. 

“Permit me,” he said, as he offered it 
to me while I searched for my own, and 
read: 

ANDRE PAVIGNON, 
Officier de l’Académie, 
Paris. 


As we turned through the windy pas- 
sage to starboard, he halted abruptly, 
and gripped my arm. 

“TT cannot go there,” he faltered. 

[ looked at him in surprise. 

“But there’s less wind,” I explained. 
I know,” he replied. “It is, how- 
ever, where the ladies go. If—if you 
do not mind, monsieur-——”’ 

“Certainly, monsieur, since you do 
not wish it.” 

“T cannot pass them,” he interposed, 
in a voice that was half audible. “I—I 
am incapable of passing a woman now 
without weeping. My wife is dead.” 

“My poor monsieur!” I exclaimed. 

There was no mistaking now either 
the reason or the genuineness of his 
grief. He shook visibly as he gripped 
a stanchion, steadying himself. 

“You see—-what—a—pitiful state I 
am in,” he resumed, after a struggling 
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pause. “I am incapable of controlling 
my emotions. Since my wife died, seven 
years ago, I have not known a single 
happy hour. I am alone. Do you know 


what it means to be alone, monsieur? It 
is like a living death.” 

He gazed at me out of his streaming 
eyes, his hand still gripping the stanch- 
He paused again to steady his 


ion. 
voice. 

“And now I must go to your country 
-—-to the New Orleans,” he resumed. “I 
have inherited a little property there. 
Oh, a very modest one. I am, as you 
see, poor, but there have been legal 
complications, and there was no other 
way but to go myself.” 

He said this thoughtfully, awed by 
the magnitude of the journey he had 
undertaken, alone as he was. 

From that moment a desire seized me 
to cure this unfortunate man of his 
grief. The task was not an easy one. 
To rescue him from the depths of neu- 
rasthenia to which he had fallen I knew 
would occupy most of my waking hours 
on board. 

One does not endeavor to cheer up 
those who are in the depths of despair 
by taking them to a problem play. One 
turns to vaudeville, and I knew where 
my real vaudeville existed—in the 
smoking room, as usual. I may say, I 
have rarely sailed without discovering 
within this sanctum of nicotine, cards, 
and drinks, an excellent troup, 
ready to amuse you from eleven a. m 
until midnight. True, ladies were ad- 
mitted; but I was even willing to run 
the risk, knowing, as I did, Monsieur 
Pavignon’s tragic antipathy to their 
presence. 

“Allons! Allons!” I coaxed, gripping 
him by the arm. “Come, let us go to 
the smoking room. A little vermuth 
will do neither of us any harm. We 
shall have a good chat, quite as if we 
had met on the boulevard,” I added, as 
he hesitated, until by sheer insistence | 
led him, still protesting, toward the 
smoking-room door. 

“Not a word of the past,” I said to 
him as I jerked open the heavy door by 
its brass ring. “Not a word of the past! 
You promise me?” 


more 
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He nodded sadly in acquiescence, and 
the mask smiled faintly. 

“After you,” I said, though he gra- 
ciously drew back while I held the door 
open until he had crossed its brass 
threshold. 

We found a table in a snug cor- 
ner next to the bar, where the sand- 
wiches were freshest, and the vermuth 
warmed him; or was it the feeling of 
sudden companionship that, little by lit- 
tle, as we talked, brought a new light 
into his hollow blue eyes, and loosened 
the seams in the tragic mask until there 
crept the warm blood into his cheeks; 
and at last a timid smile, as if at first 
it had feared to assert itself. 

It seems that both this good Monsieur 
Pavignon and myself had once hunted, 
at different periods of our lives, hares in 
the fields back of Valmondois. It even 
seems we had eaten the good soup of 
Madame Pinet at the same inn. And 
we were reminiscing over Valmondois, 
its small, dull village, and its surround- 
ing pastures and woodlands, when a 
big voice thundered over my shoulder: 

“T take it you're ‘n’ Amurican.” 

I looked up as the owner of the voice 
Jeaned unceremoniously across our table 
for the matches, struck one, straight- 
ened up, and lighted the end of a long 
Havana. 

He was a giant in build, nearly bald, 
heavy, and vigorous; clean-shaven, with 
a genial smile that creased the wrinkles 
deep under his double chin. Monsieur 
Pavignon looked up, too, with an ex- 
pression of silent amazement at the 
saius-géne of the intruder. 

“My friend, Monsieur Pavignon,” I 
said. 

Monsieur Pavignon rose instantly to 
his feet, and bowed gravely. 

*Jenkins’ my name. Pleased to know 
yer.” 

His hand closed over Pavignon’s in a 
hearty shake. 

“Yes,” I replied. 
can.” 

He drew up a camp stool, planting his 
great fists on the table, and his big feet 
beneath. 

“What'll yer have, boys?” he inquired 
briskly, while we politely protested. 


“T am an Ameri- 
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We were still leisurely sipping our ver- 
muth. “Wa'n’t that a peach of a 
night?” he chuckled. “Goin’ some, eh? 
Well, say about one o’clock—wow! 
How'd yer stand it?) My wife says to 


me * he added, turning to Pavignon. 
“IT regret Monsieur Pavignon does 
not speak English,” I interposed, to re- 
lieve Pavignon’s embarrassment. 
“Tell him if he could hear my French, 
Jenkins laughed. 


he'd git a club.” 
“Been over long?” 
“T live in France,” I replied. 
“The hell you say!’ And he whipped 
out a card from the waistcoat pocket 
opposite the cigars. 


AL. T. JENKINS. 
President Little Forks Furniture Co. 


“If you ever git out to Little Forks 
give us a call,” said he. “Well, sir, 
speaking of lfrance, me and my partner 
was to Versailles a couple of days ago, 
and I wanter tell yer”—here his big fist 
struck the table with conviction—‘we 
seen right there in that palace chairs 
just as well glued and pegged as we kin 
turn out in Little Forks to-day. And 
them they told us was more’n two hun- 
dred years old. Wa’'n't that right, 
Sam?" he shouted back of him to his 
partner, who was finishing one of the 
long cigars and a friendly deal in the 
opposite corner, and who strikingly re- 
sembled Jenkins, save that he was less 
bald. 

“Sure!” came in reply. 

“Vell, vhy not?” interrupted a third 
voice, emanating from a_ short, fat 
young man, whose moonlike face was 
set with a pair of beadlike eyes, and 
whose pudgy left hand was emblazoned 
with three emerald rings. ‘For dot 
swell, high-toned voodvork de old coun- 
try is de best—sure dot’s right.” 

“Shake hands with my friend, Mr. 
Blaumengast,” insisted Jenkins. 

“Blaumen/eil,” corrected the one with 
the emerald rings, his moonlike face, as 
he smiled, half burying his eyes—two 
black beads that twinkled with prosper- 
ity. 

Monsieur Pavignon again rose and 
bowed. Mr. Blaumenheil returned it to 
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perfection with his heels together. He 
was used to receiving customers. 

“Bleased!” said Blaumenheil, in a 
voice as soft as sealskin. 

By this time, Monsieur Pavignon’s 
embarrassment had subsided. He sat 
there, smiling, amused as a child at these 
bizarre strangers. I saw, too, that, de- 
spite his lack of English, he was re- 
markably quick to catch the gist of what 
they said—a seventh sense with the 
Latin race. Especially this was true in 
regard to Mr, Blaumenheil, who was 
rich in descriptive gesture. So inter- 
ested was I in the gradual change in my 
patient, that, for the moment, I had 
missed what Blaumenheil was saying. 

“Unt vhen I come fierst to A-merica I 
didn’t haf a cent, unt now I’m vorth a 
million. Feel dem rings. Vas you never 
to my blace? Here, | show you. Dot 
is something to see.””’, And Blaumenheil 
produced for our inspection a pack of 
illustrated post cards. “I got de finest 
bleasure park on de beach. Look here, 
mit real trees in de promenade garten; 
cost me a lot of money. Unt here ist de 
ballroom. Unt here, look, ist de wine 
stube. Dot is also something to see. 
Unt here ist my tee-ater, vhere I make 
a big hit mit dot ‘Merry Vidow’ show 
last summer; unt now next summer I 
gif dem opera bouffes. Sure come 
down, unt I gif you a goot time. Von't 
cost youacent. Naw if you hafn’t seen 
old beach in ten years? 

dnt know it now J 
lays is gone, too. Now af to 
goot big money for dem soft-shell ct 
unt in de olt days—vhat! Did you never 
know dot? Dot was an olt game, sure. 
Vhen dem soft-shell crabs vas too high, 
ve used to go down to Fulton Market, 
unt buy up de stiffs; chuck ’em in de 
lard, chuck ’em out again, unt dey ate 
like sugar.” 

Monsieur Pavignon’s smile was now 
a delight. 

“Well, say!” shrilled a large lady in 
a knitted sweater, sweeping into the 
smoking room on a voyage of discovery. 
“Here they are, Min. Say, we’ve been 
looking all over for you.” 

Monsieur’s face became 
grave. 


suddenly 
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“My wife,” confided Jenkins. 

“Bleased,”’ said Blaumenheil, as he 
rose and bowed dapperly. And the sec- 
ond bugle call blew for luncheon, much 
to Monsieur Pavignon’s relief. 


The days went by, and the smoking 
room found Monsieur Pavignon and 
myself in our favorite corner nightly, 
and into which now came the partners 
from Little Forks and their wives, the 
ever good-humored Blaumenheil, a jolly 
little widow from San Francisco, with 
pretty teeth, and the trim young Ameri- 
can girl to whom the young man had 
brought the long-stemmed roses; and 
she sang to us snatches from the music 
halls to the accompaniment of a mando- 
lin and guitar, tinkled by two rival deck 
suitors, both fresh from college, and 
who had gained the confidence of her 
“mommer” by passing the olives. 

The advent of these ladies in our cor- 
ner produced, the first evening, a singu- 
lar impression upon my patient. Help- 
less as he was to get out, he bravely 
made the best of it like the thorough- 
bred he was, and, although more than 
once when the strain grew intense, I saw 
a vestige of the old look creep into his 
eyes, out of sheer camaraderie for me, 
I believe, he mastered his emotion, and 
grew genial with the rest. 

Indeed, his popularity was such that 
they heralded him now with cheers as 

he smoking room after din- 
ner, where he was well belabored with 
the bad French of the trim American 
girl, the San F widow, and a 
certain Mrs. Casey, whose husband kept 
a large hotel. Fat, good-natured Mrs, 
Casey, whose solitaire earrings made 
Mr. emeralds look like 
glass. 

It was Mrs. Casey who rang the first 
hearty laugh out of Monsieur Pavignon 
after my careful translation—florid 
Mrs. Casey, with her hazel Irish eyes 
full of kindly devilment. 

“That's right!” she repeated to me, 
with true Irish hospitality. “If you’re 
iver in need of a good sirloin steak four 
inches through, without any rheumatism 
in it, you come up to the Princess Marie 
We'll take care of you.” 


( 
1 + 
we entered tl 


rancisco 


Blaumenheil’s 


Louise. 
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I translated. Monsieur Pavignon 
seemed in pain. His features con- 
tracted, he choked with the stifled 
laughter of years set free. He apolo- 
gized when he regained his breath, and 
wiped his eyes. Ah! It did me good to 
see him, dear old Pavignon, for I knew 
the game was won; and in my enthu- 
siasm I whispered in Mrs. Casey’s small, 
crimson ear: 

“Whin ye git to Heaven, there'll be an 
angel waiting to presint ye with a dia- 
mond ring for the good work ye’ve done 
to-night. Mind what I’m tellin’ ye!” 

And I think she understood, bless her 
heart! 

Little by little I had watched him shed 
the haunted mantle of his neurasthenia. 
The tragic mask was gone. To-night 
there was a new light in his eyes. He 
paced no longer with his hands clasped 
behind him. He stuck them jauntily in 
his pockets, and filled his lungs with the 
tang of the good salt sea. 

As we walked the deck together late 
that night, long after the smoking room 


had closed, Pavignon grew strangely 


silent. We had forged ahead, breasting 
the lee side, past the flapping windbreak 
of canvas, when he stopped abruptly, 
and held out his hand. 

“You have made me very happy,” he 
said simply, and I thought I detected for 
the first time in days the old tremor in 
his voice as he added: ‘‘How can I ever 
repay you?” 

“But you have.” I laughed, as we 
swung in step again past the empty 
chairs until we gained the companion- 
way and he bade me good night. 


I was at work on a manuscript in the 
smoking room the next morning when 
he entered, called to me a cheery “Boun- 
jour!’ selected a table in a far corner, 
and, opening an old-fashioned portfolio, 
extracted from its leather depths a mass 
of papers, which he arranged neatly be- 
fore him, and, like myself, was soon 
busy with his pen. The wind had 
changed to southwest again, and both 
decks and the smoking room were de- 
serted. Not until the second bugle call 
for luncheon did he look up from his 
work. Evidently some papers relative 
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to his property in New Orleans, thought 
I, although I was naturally not indis- 
creet enough to inquire. 

All that afternoon, as we rolled in a 
heavy sea, his pen scratched on while 
I worked; and the next day, and the 
following, found him as diligently at his 
task. To-night even our merry corner 
was deserted, for the sea ran high, one 
deck being untenable, and the lee deck 
being little better. 

We were struggling along with linked 
arms on the spray-thrashed lee side be- 
fore going to bed, when he again point- 
blank mentioned his debt to me. 

“Nonsense!” I believe I exclaimed by 
way of turning an embarrassing sub- 
ject. 

“You see,” he continued, despite my 
effort to change his trend of mind, “I 
am poor, I have nothing to offer you, 
my friend, in return. And so, knowing 
you write, I—I have a little story for 
you,” he continued. “I have, indeed. 
just been able to finish it to-night. | 
did not think I should get through be- 
fore we landed, but I have worked 
steadily, as you may have observed. 
Once I wrote a little myself,” he went 
on earnestly. “Before the death of my 
wife. Indeed, you must know that the 
story I have to the best of my modest 
talent been able to complete for you, al- 
though you will find, I fear, the latter 
chapters somewhat condensed, I began 
many years ago. After the death of m) 
wife, I said to myself: ‘I shall continue 
the task. It will serve to distract my 
mind.’ But my sorrow was too great. 
Besides, I found it utterly impossible to 
write of a woman. Moreover, I was 
forced to earn my bread, and in my 
modest position in the administration of 
the company of gas, where I worked 
daily in Paris, the hours are long, as you 
know.” 

He drew from his overcoat pocket a 
tight roll of manuscript, and thrust it 
into my hand. 

“T have entitled it ‘Undine,’ ” said he. 
“The story,” he went on rapidly to ex- 
plain as we turned in out of the wet, 
“begins, as you will see, with a ship- 
wreck in the tropics. The only survivor, 
a young man, finds himself upon a 
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desert island, where, in his lonely wan- 
derings, he one day discovers two skele- 
tons—those of a woman and a man. 
Presently he sees beyond, on a point of 
sand, a charming silhouette; that of a 
young girl bathing—blond, seventeen, 
adorable, lithe, with blue eyes deep as 
the azure sea. She had grown up, sur- 
vived, like some wild bird on the island. 
Finally she makes known to him, in her 
strange jargon, and by signs, that the 
skeletons are those of her parents. 
They, too, had been shipwrecked, long 
ago, when she was little.” 

“Naturally they fall in love,” I inter- 
posed. ; 

“Naturally. Enfin! To be brief, he 
tells her of his world beyond the great 
sea, of life. After months, the lovers 
are rescued by a passing ship, and he 
takes her, whom he calls Undine, to 
Paris, educates her, and they are mar- 
ried. Eh, voila!” 

“But,” I protested, “you must not give 
me this. Ah, no, my dear friend! Your 
narrative so ravishing of the little Un- 
dine is yours, not mine. And, besides, 
after all these years you have been de- 
veloping “" 

“You will give me that pleasure,” he 
insisted quietly, and so earnestly that 
I dared not risk again offending him. 
“Even should it serve to no other pur- 
pose than as a little souvenir of our voy- 
age so bizarre among your people.” 

“Save it,” I begged him, “for your old 

smiled, barrassed, 
yet there was no mistaking ight in 
his blue cyes. 

“You do not know the joy of recast- 
ing, of polishing, and repolishing your 
absorbing little romance, which you be- 
gan as a labor of love for yourself,” I 
ventured to explain. “You who are 
free and are not forced to grind out ad- 
ventures of the heart under the relent- 
less tyranny of cold-blooded editors, 
whose sole aim is to increase their cir- 
culation by pampering to a_ prudish, 
fickle, and hypercritical public—ah, I 
know my good Pavignon. I have tried 
it! ‘Le vrai amour’ is unknown among 
my people. It is not understood. It is 
not sanctioned. It is a criminal offense. 
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Parbleu! But on marriage and divorce 
they are experts. You would have been 
obliged to procure for your delicious lit- 
tle Undine first a bathing suit, and then 
a chaperon.” 

He broke out into a hearty laugh, 
forcing “Undine” deep into my pocket; 
and, before I could stop him, had waved 
me a cheery “Bonsoir!” and was half- 
way down the rubber steps on his way 
to his cabin. 


Two years had slipped by since we 
parted on the dock at Hoboken. A 
month later I returned to Paris, and, 
save for a letter upon his arrival at New 
Orleans, I had heard nothing of him. 

One late afternoon in June found me 
moving with the current of humanity 
up the boulevard. I had passed the Café 
Riche, and had halted to cross the Rue 
Le Peletier, when a firm hand gripped 
my shoulder. 

It was Pavignon! 

You can imagine my delight at meet- 
ing, with what enthusiasm we turned 
back to the café for our apéritif, our 
long tall, and how eagerly I accepted his 
invitation to luncheon on the morrow. 
What a change had come over him! 
Though he had grown grayer, he looked 
ten years younger—the last haggard 
lines gone from his face, and only the 


seams of his genial smile left in thei 


pla ™ 


‘T have 


“An thes y: 
“A longer one,” he returned mysteri- 
“Do not be late. We shall lunch 
And he rushed for his om- 


I laughed. 


ously. 
at noon.” 
nibus. 


Had you not been familiar with the 
Butte de Montmartre, you would, I am 
sure, have had difficulty in finding Mon- 
sieur Pavignon’s domicile. The summit 
of the Butte, which is the cranium of 
Paris, bristles with tangled old gardens, 
and is scarred by-a labyrinth of narrow 
lanes sunk between ancient walls, whose 
wounds time has healed by lichens. 

Monsieur Pavignon’s lane I knew by 
heart—a short, silent, exclusive little 
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lane, composed of two zigzags and a 
twist. My old friend, Fréementin, the 
sculptor in wood, lived at the lower end 
of this snug byway for years. So did 
Louise Vautrin, who posed for him— 
but that is another romance. Monsieur 
Pavignon lived in the middle, the third 
door to the left, an ancient door incased 
by a wall even older than the door, and 
over whose rambling top ran a riot of 
vines, 

I had arrived at his threshold punc- 
tually at noon, pulled at a wire, agitating 
a garrulous little bell within the garden, 
and waited. 

Then the door opened, and I looked 
up into a pair of blue eyes, and two 
frank, fair white hands were held forth 
to me in so informal a welcome that I 
only half caught sight of Pavignon over 
my hostess’ shoulder running to greet 
me. 

“Married! Yes, indeed! Ah, my 
dear old friend, and you never told me!” 

We were together, all three of us 
now, moving among the roses and the 
mignonette to an inviting table sheltered 
by the sturdy arms of an apple tree, still 
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green in its old age, and through whose 
cool leaves the warm sunshine touched 
her fair, blond hair, faintly streaked 
with gray. - 

Close by, snug among the flowers, 
stood their nest. Its ancient, gabled 
roof showing above the tangle. 

It was twilight when I descended the 
Butte—alone. It is not gay to be alone. 
“At seventeen,” I said to myself, “Ma- 
dame Pavignon must have been adorably 
beautiful.” And, as I recalled her slight 
figure and her gentle voice, there came 
to me in the dusk the memory of her 
blue eyes, “deep as the azure sea,” and 
her fair hair, which the warm sun had 
turned to gold. 

Had he, after all, refound the Undine 
of his youth? I wondered. And, as I 
mused, there came to me the vision of 
a calm, opal sea, and a young girl bath- 
ing, frail as a flower at its murmuring 
edge. 

And so I trod on my lonely way down 
to the lights of Paris, lights that glit- 
tered to-night as I gazed down upon 
them cold as a shroud of diamonds 





shriving a wilderness of souls. 





M* heart is a desolate garden, 
With twilight sadness agloom; 


But on my rarest rosebush 


Is one deep rose abloom! 


The bush is the one She planted— 
My mother, when I was born; 


Each rose that blew has pierced me, 


Hers only had no thorn. 


This thornless rose of beauty— 
The mother’s love in bloom— 


Is as a star at midnight, 


Dispelling all the gloom. 


My heart can never wither, 
Nor die of the cruelest thorn, 


Because of the love implanted 
By Her—when I was born! 


VIRGINIA KLINE, 































































>HE countryside, still sweet 
with the subtle freshness of 
new rain, showed green and 
clean under white-hot sun- 
shine. The shadows lay black 
but began to slant eastward. 
the remnant of 
then 


and clear, 
A cloud bank lay there, 
the rain. Melville glanced at it, 


said triumphantly over his shoulder to 
the others on the coach top: 


“What did I tell you? I knew the 
shower wouldi’t last. Go by train or 
in a limousine? Not while I have fair 
horses and a road to send them over. 
These beggars,” nodding at his horses, 
“need a lot taken out of them. They 
are simply wild to treat us to a run- 
way.” 

“Don’t let then 
Ie lville entreated. 

It rather am: 
his elbow: now for 
seat had had another occupant. She 
was pale and pretty, the pallor made 
well-nigh ghostly by the rose-red gown 
she wore—at Melville’s order. 

His cousin, big Tim Walton, in the 
next seat, pitied her. His blue eyes 
saw deep, for all their open laughter. 
Melville would have scoffed roundly at 
the suggestion of insight upon the part 
»f his cousin; but, in the week since he 
came to Greengold, Walton had some- 
how sensed things which, as yet, those 
they most nearly concerned only felt 
inarticulately. 

They went at a 


Please!” Mrs. 


' 
ized her that she sat at 
some time the box 


slapping pace over 


hard, white roads, shaded only in scant, 
short stretches. Greengold lay twelve 
miles from Green Park, whither they 
were bound. It was Tabasco Day, and 
Melville the almost-conceded winner of 
that classic event. His new country 
place was named for his stable colors. 
He raced as he did everything else—to 
win at any hazard. So far he had won 
in every game he played. Thus at forty, 
he found himself a power on the turf, 
and in the Street. His luck, indeed, 
had all but passed into a proverb. Be- 
cause of it, men had come to court his 
countenance of their plans, or to stand 
unreasoningly out of his chosen way. 

He looked the man for big things— 
e-shouldered, if none so deep of 
chest, he was very nearly handsome, 
penthouse brows, and a bull- 
dog jaw. He had a fine, fresh complex- 
ion, a straight nose, thick, soft hair, just 
faintly touched with silver, and keen, 
even compelling, brown eyes. On the 
surface he was genial, almost gentle— 
underneath hard as iron. 

Lynn, his wife, had felt the iron be- 
fore the end of the honeymoon. Senti- 
ment offended him to the degree of 
scoffing; he had let her know he had 
married her because it was the easiest 
way to dispose of a ward who could not 
stay longer in her convent school, and 
whose small fortune was, moreover, in- 
tricately invested in several of his many 
schemes. Still, he had not meant to be 
unkind—that was the worst of it. He 


square 


; ; 
cespite 
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did not realize his own brutality to a 
shy young creature who had put him 
upon a pedestal, and worshiped him 
from afar, draping him with a fabric, 
dream-woven from his indifferent yet 
constant kindliness, into a figure knight- 
ly and heroic. 

Had he been suddenly stricken as 
they turned from the altar, she would 
have gone mourning him all her life, 
keeping herself vowed to his memory. 
Losing him through knowledge had 
been bitter; but she had not rebelled, 
rather kept the secret of her disillusion 
even from herself. 

They had come to Greengold in the 
earliest spring. The place - fitted its 
name to a nicety. The big house, massy, 
even squat, stared through many win- 
dow eyes out upon new lawns whose 
vivid green was unlaced with saving 
shadow, and gave back untempered the 
golden dazzle of sunshine. 

Lynn had reveled in the sunshine, in 
the heavy dew, the sweet calms of dusk, 
the birds flittering and singing all day 
long, the scent of new roses, and the 
shed petals, wind-drifted at sunset 
across her feet. She had had time for 
joy in all of them. Melville had stayed 
in town except for the week-ends ; house 
parties had not begun until late mid- 
summer, and Traymore was hardly 
more than another self. 

His place, Low Hill, neighboring 
Greengold westerly, was gray, ram- 
bling, weather-beaten, a thought un- 
kempt, indeed, and smothered in green 
boskage, blotched with old-fashioned 
flowers. 

Therefore, Melville approved it, as 
something throwing into high relief the 
fire-new splendors of his own home. 
Likewise he approved Traymore, made 
him free of his house, and assumed an 
almost fraternal interest in his affairs. 
Why not? Melville was too arrogantly 
conceited to think of mistrusting his 
wife, if she had grown out of her slim 
shyness into a presence of beauty and 
distinction. He was fond of her in a 
way, also proud—chiefly from realizing 
that she made other men envy him. 

Traymore was not that sort. He had 


a good name and small riches, along 
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with what Melville characterized as a 
lot of damned fine scruples. As for in- 
stance against marrying the money he 
so plainly needed, having no knack 
whatever of making it for himself. 
There Melville meant to help him—in 
spite of himself. 

3y way of setting about the helping, 
he bade Lynn ask Eunice Adderly to 
stay six weeks with them. [Eunice had 
a million in hand, and expectations very 
much greater. Melville knew through 
being her trustee. The trust was her- 
itable, and had come to him from his 
father. 

Notwithstanding she was seven and 
twenty—a year older than Lynn—her 
eyes held still the limpid look of youth. 
Which was surprising, in view of her 
experience. Men had courted her in 
dozens; she had even had chances to 
regild sundry time-worn coronets, one 
of them princely. But she had put such 
things by, smiling inscrutably. Once or 
twice there had been weak flickers of 
sentiment ; but they had died almost as 
soon as they were born. Nobody had 
asked the reason, any more than they 
asked the reason of her coming to 
Greengold when all the world of fash- 
ionable diversion lay well within her 
grasp. 

She had not asked herself—because 
she knew. Since she was nineteen she 
had loved Melville desperately, trag- 
ically, yet hiding the feeling as a vol- 
cano is hidden by a glacier. She had not 
wanted him to feel her feeling—never 
once, while he was free, had she wanted 
to marry him. Truth to say, ambition 
had fought in her against love. She had 
meant, after amusing herself to her 
heart’s content, to make a great mar- 
riage; and Melville, all said and done, 
would never be anything more than rich. 

Yet, when opportunity had con- 
fronted her, she had drawn back shud- 
deringly. It was a knife in her heart to 
think of Lynn, Melville’s wife. There 
was a little balm for the hurt in sensing, 
as she came to do, that he did not really 
love her. 

Melville had known enough not to 
say setly to Traymore: ‘Son, here is 
your chance.” Instead, he had appealed 
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to him as a neighbor brother—wouldn't 
he kindly help to entertain, and squire 
Miss Adderly in reward for all she had 
given up? 

Traymore had agreed heartily. For 
a fortnight he did all a true man might. 
Mornings he rode with Miss Adderly, 
noons he gave up to golf or tennis, 
afternoons to spins in his modest car, 
with Lynn, sitting demurely behind, to 
play propriety. 

And then quite unaccountably he had 
dropped out of everything—to reappear 
after a week. but not as a squire of 
dames. Rather he came casually, in 
dusks, or by starlight after dinner. He 
pleaded his own concerns in excuse—he 
was getting his house in order against 
the incursion of a lot of California 
cousins. 

Eunice welcomed him effusively; yet 
he was conscious of something tense be- 
low the effusiveness. Melville was cor- 
dial enough, but reticent. Lynn frankly 
gave him both hands, crying: “I knew 


you'd come back—in time to see my be- 


loved Waltons. Ross’ Virginia cousins, 
vou know—and the dearest pair in the 
world. They are coming to us for 
August. If you don’t love them, I 
shall hate you. Remember, you are to 
dine with us every evening until your 
own people come. Afterward—well, 
we will see what we shall see.” 
Traymore had smiled, murmuring in- 
articulately what she had taken for as- 
sent. Also, he had come to dinner, in 
quite the old fashion, as soon as the 
Waltons appeared on the scene. He did 
not in the least marvel at Lynn’s joy in 
them. They were an unusual pair, both 
blue-eyed and tall, well made after a 
big, generous fashion, and radiant al- 
ways of wholesome human kindness. 
They had humor, also—the blue eyes 
twinkled half the time, though often the 
twinkling was kindly veiled. Big Tom, 
the brother, made a pet of Lynn, cham- 
pioning her openly, and spoiling her as 
she had never before been spoiled. To 
Miss Adderly he was a knightly gallant, 
to Traymore something betwixt critic 
and comrade. Traymore felt the crit- 
ical attitude—it never by any chance 
became articulate. But he had a sense 
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that in any pinch here was a man to 
whom he could turn, sure of help even 
unto salvation. 

Big Tom was very proud of Ross 
Melville ; the two were first cousins, and 
had grown up like brothers. Mildred 
Walton was as fond of Ross as her 
brother was proud. About Lynn, she 
had always been a little doubtful— 
Lynn’s pale prettiness and quiet ways 
had disappointed her in the outset. 
Ross deserved a princess, at the least, 
she had thought—a woman of poise and 
presence to match his expanding for- 
tune. Later, she had come to be fond 
of Lynn, with yet still a slight reserva- 
tion. Ross’ mounting fortune she felt 
ought to have the reward of a mistress 
who would queen it grandly over the 
world he had conquered; and she could 
never think of Lynn in any royal role. 

Yet—she had the crowning virtue of 
obedience. Witness the  turtledoves. 
Otherwise, they were the Leetz girl and 
young Osgoodsby, her fiancé, both very 
stupid, but enormously decorative. 
Melville had wanted them to fill out the 
coach top; he made a point of having 
his equipage always perfectly balanced. 
Lynn had asked them, unmurmuring at 
his suggestion, albeit she had known she 
was asking a social burden. They had 
no eyes or thoughts for anything but 
themselves; yet were tetchy, even fret- 
ful, in their exactions. She had not 
liked them in the preéngagement estate, 
notwithstanding a temper the friendliest 
in the world. Mildred Walton admitted 
to herself as she combed her hair, after 
watching the pair through a long even- 
ing, that Lynn had some things to en- 
dure, in spite of the many other things 
she had to enjoy. 

She enjoyed the coach whole-heart- 
edly. Melville had set it up along with 
the country place. Notwithstanding he 
had driven in boyhood pretty well all 
sorts and conditions of rigs, he had 
taken coaching lessons—of course, in 
strict privacy—before venturing to ap- 
pear on the road. 

To-day everything was painfully cor- 
rect—from the guard’s bugle to the fa- 
vors on the headstalls. The team was a 
bit spectacular—silver-roan wheelers 
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matched to a hair, with blood-bay lead- 
ers, full black as to points, with yet a 
white star in each forehead, and half a 
hand lower than the wheelers. They 
went so perfectly, it was plain they had 
been “bitted and taught to throw their 
legs well” by a master of the art. Yet 


Melville had said truly; they were wild 
to run—perhaps, though he did not 
in sympathy with his own 


dream it, 
mood. 

Melville stood upon a yawning brink 
that would surely swallow a man less 
masterful. Being masterful as he was, 
he had still a desperate chance—not of 
clean escape, that he did not wish for— 
but of leaping across; and in the leap, 
carrying with him what had come to 
be worth more than riches or good 
name to him. Would Lynn mind great- 
ly, he wondered? Every little while he 
glanced at her covertly. She would 
have no trouble, whatever happened to 
him; he had at least made secure to 
her her own. Besides, she was young 
enough to begin all over again. The 
Waltons—everybody would be good to 
her. She could stay with them or go 
abroad until people had forgotten. At 
first she would be shocked, heartbroken ; 
but in the end she would understand 
there had been no other way. 

He had never felt more tenderly to- 
ward her, yet all the way he rated her. 
Lightly, to be sure, so it might pass for 
jesting, yet she felt his tense mood the 
same as the horses, and sighed relief 
when, as the coach stopped upon a park 
lawn, she saw Traymore in wait to help 
her down. He had managed it, some- 
how, almost flinging himself from his 
own seat. Tom Walton was occupied 
with Miss Adderly. Mildred still sat 
in place surveying the brilliant scene. 

As Lynn poised herself upon the step, 
another vehicle, carelessly driven, im- 
pinged upon the rear wheel, and half 
threw her into Traymore’s arms. She 
lay there prone against his breast for 
the briefest interval, the barest fraction 
of a second, yet long enough for a thrill 
of comprehension that changed her 
whole world. 

Melville turned upon the offender, 
swearing half aloud. Tom Walton 


shouldered Traymore aside, saying, as 
he tucked Lynn’s hand under his arm: 

“T’m the only proper guardian for the 
prettiest girl on the ground. Run along, 
Traymore, with Miss Adderly and Mil- 
dred. I warn you, though, Milly is the 
worst matchmaker in seven counties. 
Ever since she set eyes on you, it has 
fretted her to see a fine, proper young 
man going to waste with so many nice 
girls all but crying for husbands. Un- 
less you look sharp, you’ll go home to- 
night engaged.” 

“Tommy, you can’t know what you’re 
saying,’ Melville interposed, leaning 
lightly from his high seat. “Mighty bad 
lot you must be, if even family affection, 
not to say pride, can’t make Milly im- 
pose you upon any poor, trusting girl. 
You know as well as I, there’s hardly 
a thing we Waltons won't do ‘for the 
blood.’ ” 

“Right you are, Marse Ross,” Walton 
countered, laughing. ‘But you ought to 
see the way I run from danger. Why, 
your crackajack Nimbus ain’t one-two- 
three compared with me, then. By the 
way, old fellow, how much d’ye stand 
to win on this pepper-sauce event? If 
anything considerable, you must be risk- 
ing a fortune. Mornin’ paper said Mis- 
ter Nimbus would rule as bad as one 
to five.” 

“Like the odds?” Melville asked, fin- 
gering his reins with just the least 
tremor. 

Walton answered with a grimace: 

“So well I wouldn't lay thirty cents 
—not with Nimbus two yards over the 
wire, and all the rest distanced.” 

“T see! The family prudence! I've 
got down no more than supper money,” 
Melville commented. “I’m sorry about 
the odds. A _ swell bet would make 
things interesting. The stake is a paltry 
ten thousand. Cut up among three, it 
won't pay expenses.” 

Lynn shuddered the 
husband drove away. 
her hand soothingly. 

“You're all upset over that near fall,” 
he said. “Stop thinking of it, and tell 
me what to bet on. Women always 
know without any telling. But you 
must have had a lot of telling. 


least bit as her 
Walton patted 


Ross 
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knows all about everything, and the only 
thing he likes better than telling it, is 
laying down the law for the earth and 
the planets generally—and having his 
own way.” 

‘“‘He—he has said so much, I remem- 
ber only a little,” Lynn faltered, turning 
away her head slightly. “But I think 
Ross is sure, if it were not for Nimbus, 
Kittywink would win.” 

“And she’s fifteen to one straight, 
and odds-on for the place,” Walton in- 
terrupted, whistling very low. ‘Mister 
Nimbus is a top-sawyer. I saw that 
yesterday, first glance. But the Kitty 
must come pretty near his all-by-itself 
Wherefore, the Kitty for my 

I like the name—it has a fine, 
You not betting? A 
shame! Not even 
I hope Miss Ad- 
I’m going 


class. 
money. 
familiar sound. 
shame! <A dead 
candy or gimeracks? 
derly is a dead-game sport. 


to put it up to Traymore to bet her him- 
self—at any odds. Then, whatever wins 
or loses, he’s a made man.” 

Purposely he did not look at her as he 


said it. Her fingers trembled the least 
bit, yet she answered evenly; so evenly 
he gloried in it: 

“Don’t! Miss Adderly has strict 
ideas. Very strict. She has nearly per- 
suaded Ross to give up racing after this 
season, and gamble only in the Street.” 

“You don’t like her?” Walton haz- 
arded. 

Lynn looked him full in the face. 

‘Please let’s not discuss her—she is 
a guest,” she said. “Or we will only 
say how admirable she is. My hus- 
band’—with a little, hard breath— 
“thinks her absolutely perfect.” 

Miss Walton abruptly fell back to 
them. 

“Go find Ross, and fetch him,” she 
said imperatively to her brother. “I 
want him to tell me all about everything 
—and everybody. Those two’’—nod- 
ding at Traymore and Miss Adderly— 
“have something on their minds or con- 
sciences that makes them about as much 
company as a pair of handsome 
corpses.” 

“I think he will meet us on the club- 
house piazza,” Lynn said, a little timid- 
ly. “Il know he has to see some one— 
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you remember the call just as we were 
starting? No, I don’t know the caller— 
only the voice. It is one that Ross 
never disregards, nor answers with any- 
body within hearing.” 

“Land o' love!’ Walton ejaculated. 
“To think there is anybody in the world 
Marse Ross can’t outbluff. Run along 
you two, Traymore and the turtledoves 
will vouch for you sufficiently. I’m 
bound to hunt up my errant host. When 
found, I'll hale him to you if I have to 
call on the Pinks.” 

Hle walked briskly toward the pad- 
dock. In two minutes, the saddling bell 
would call in the Tabasco candidates. 
Ross would surely be there. As owner 
of the conceded winner, he would have 
an ovation. And he dearly loved ova- 
tions—-so dearly only a matter of life or 
death could make him miss this one. 

But search as his eye might, Walton 
did not find his cousin. He was about 
to turn away when the bell stopped him. 
A minute after, he saw Eldred, Mel- 
ville’s trainer, fetching in the incom- 
parable Nimbus. The man was dour- 
faced, his eyes downcast. Fletcher, the 
jockey, for all his span-new bravery of 
green and gold, walked on the horse's 
other hand, as though oppressed by hls 
splendors. Nimbus himself, the marvel- 
ous black four-year-old, unbeaten and 
sound as the day he was foaled, walked, 
low-headed, through the press of folk, 
unresentful of soft hands stretched out 
to pat nose or neck, or rougher ones 
laid lovingly upon his massy quarters 
and whipcord-muscled shoulders. 

Commonly he came prancing, dancing, 
ready to nip whatever crowded him, or 
strike out with handy heels. To-day, he 
was a pattern of bland innocence until 
he came upon Kittywink, a bay mare, 
lank, scrawny, five years old, nothing to 
look at, but a whirlwind to go. Ap- 
proaching her, he laid back both ears, 
and opened his mouth the least bit. 
Half wheeling, she flicked a disdainful 
hoof at him, then began chivvying her 
rubber, who stood at her head. 

Nimbus always set her off in a tem- 
per. Winning was her joy; and never 
yet had she won with this black night- 
mare out in front. Nimbus also loved 
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to win, but to win as he pleased. To 
win from Kittywink meant doing his 
best. Sight of her in the paddock al- 
ways told him it was good-by to loafing 
or drawing it fine at the finish. 
Conceded a winner, he had not scared 
out the whole field. Three others an- 
swered the bell—gray Jeppa, the hoo- 
doo horse; Astarte, a smashing, im- 
ported daughter of Ard; and Danby, a 
big, rangy brown, unfashionably bred, 
but with blood lines running to all the 
famous, old-time four milers. Com- 
monly he was outside the money by a 
bare nose, so it was no wonder he ruled 
at a hundred straight, and twenty the 
place. So much money had poured in 
on Kittywink at the last, her price had 
been cut to eighths, straight, and even a 
place. Astarte, the whisper ran, had a 
royal chance to nip her on the post. 
Gray Jeppa had also a following. The 
long-shotters, of course, played Danby. 
“Been playing him all down the line— 
he’s got to win some time. Why not 


to-day?” one loyal soul chanted, snap- 


ping crossed fingers at the horse ‘for 
luck.” 

It was his sort which made up the 
gay bustle of the paddock. Neither 
Nimbus nor Kittywink evoked enthu- 
siasm. 

Walton walked up to Nimbus, eyed 
him narrowly, then gave a keen yet 
covert glance at Eldred. The trainer’s 
chest heaved—evidently he was smoth- 
ering a strangling sigh. He laid a lov- 
ing hand upon the black neck. Nimbus 
was no longer low-headed, but an eager 
creature of fire and fettle. Nothing 
could be wrong with him—yet his train- 
er was plainly distraught. 

The man looked at Walton 
appealingly. 

“Did—did Mr. Melville send you? 
Say anything?” he asked, very low. 

Walton looked at him hard. 

“Have you reason to expect—any 
important message ?’’ he asked, in turn. 
Eldred looked down, saying slowly : 

“Nimbus can run over the moon—if 
we let him.’ The last words in a low, 
harsh whisper. 

As Walton caught their significance, 
he almost staggered. It could not be 


almost 
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possible—yet it must be. Ross had been 
in a strange humor all these last three 
days. He had let fall hints—half hints, 
rather, which Walton had pinned _ to- 
gether. From them he knew that Ross 
stood at the parting of ways. He was 
in deep—over his head—in_ great 
schemes. If they went through, he 
would be crowned king of the market, 
high mogul of high finance. If they 
failed 

Walton checked himself there. Sup- 
pose success depended upon control of 
ready money—huge lumps of it. He 
had read of such things. But Ross 
would never be guilty of throwing a 
race. He might lay against his own 
horses, on the reckless chance of win- 
ning—but Walton blood would not let 
him connive to win unfairly. 

At the thought, big Tom straightened, 
involuntarily squaring his shoulders. 
He must stand for the blood, answer for 
it, save it from even the thought of 
stain. With a hint of sternness in his 
voice, he said to Eldred: 

“It is not a question of ‘letting.’ Re- 
member—I speak for Mr. Melville. 
Tell Fletcher to ride his best, and come 
first or die tryin’.” 

“Thank God!” Eldred muttered un- 
der breath. Then, in a tense, hissing 
whisper: ‘I said when you left the sta- 
ble yesterday, there went our salvation. 
The boss was so set. But we'll forget 
everything. Only, Mr. Walton, tell 
him this: If he had stuck to that crazy 
plan, ‘twould have ruined him. The 
bear crowd have dropped to it, and are 
just waitin’ till after the race to print 
—everything.”’ 

Walton nodded, walking quickly 
away. His head was whirling, his heart 
like lead. Ross a thief—and worse, a 
swindler! Ross! One of the blood! 
He had been so proud to claim him, a 
credit to the old stock ; so happy to have 
him approve himself, here in the thick 
and hurly-burly, a man of men. Now, 
perhaps, he had ruined him in saving 
him from worse than ruin. There was, 
there must be, a woman in it. Instantly 
his mind flew to Eunice Adderly. Yet 
he repelled the thought indignantly. 
She was coy, and cold, and hollow, lit- 
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tle more than a sham woman; but there 
could be nothing between her and his 
cousin. Ross must be caught in other, 
stronger, and wholly alien toils. 

Civilization is mostly a matter of 
masks. Walton joined the others, who 
stood clustered upon the lawn twenty 
yards from the finish line, with a face 
of light comedy. Melville had reap- 
peared, and stood with Mildred Walton 
holding his arm, the while he pointed 
out to her this or that notable. Lynn 
and Miss Adderly were ranged either 
hand, each with a little court of gal- 
lants. 

Walton shouldered in beside Miss Ad- 
derly, saying: 

“If you have a penny left, suppose 
we match while we wait for the circus 
to begin. I know you have risked all 
your real money on Astarte. How much 
do you stand to win over her?” 

*You—you don’t think she can win!” 
Miss Adderly cried quickly. Then even- 
ly, as usual: “But why do I ask? I 
never bet—on anything. It is very 
wicked to take risks.” 

“Indeed! Walton spoke bantering- 
ly, his eyes the while noting that, in 
spite of her even voice, the hand that 
held her parasol shook like a leaf. “I 
am sure you said last night you'd bet 
me a Welsh rabbit, on—anything I 
night name. I take Astarte—you may 
make it two rabbits, as I know I shall 
get home hungry as a wolf.” 

“Astarte will come third,’ Melville 
interrupted, his voice strangely harsh. 
“Give you all you like on that, Tom. 
She can beat Jeppa and Danby even 
weights. And to-day they concede her 
ten pounds.” 

“Say, Ross, isn’t it awfully monot- 
onous—this owning a horse that always 
wins?” Walton asked. 

Melville scowled at him. 

“Nimbus will be beaten some day if 
he keeps on running. But I don’t think 
this is the day,” he said, dropping his 
eves. 

“Neither do I think so,” Walton an- 
swered, almost solemnly. Then turned 
his head—he had seen in Melville’s face 
the beginning of a slow pallor; not 
white, but gray. 


The five horses, colors up, had pa- 
raded past, mincing and prancing, as 
though in time to the blarings of the 
band. The crowd, a record one for 
even a Green Park classic, had risen at 
them, roaring a welcome to each, It 
was still standing, peering as one person 
upcourse, where the good creatures 
wheeled and plunged, or stood obsti- 
nately still, headed the wrong way. The 
distance, a mile and a quarter, set the 
start at the head of the stretch. Only 
those who had strong glasses saw ac- 
curately what was happening there. 

Melville would not look. Not even 
when Traymore said breathlessly : 

“Devil's in Kitty. See her savage 
right and left! Now Nimbus has gone 
mad, too. Top weights both—if they 
keep it up they may make it—anybody’s 
race.” 

“Wrong, as usual, son,’ Walton an- 
swered, bending toward Lynn. 

Her court had melted. So had Miss 
Adderly’s, save for Plutarch Jones, 
Esquire, a wooer as constant and almost 
as inevitable as death. 

Involuntarily she shrank from him 
and toward Melville. Almost absently 
he let his hand fall over hers upon the 
rail. Her lips set in a scarlet line, her 
eyes shone starwise ; a leaping red flick- 
ered in the middle of her olive cheeks. 
Lynn was paler than she had been upon 
the coach top; yet flushed like the dawn, 
with a little, glad cry, as the flying 
racers bore down upon them in close 
rank, but with Nimbus leading. 

“Good old boy! He'll do the trick— 
what?” Plutarch Jones commented, try- 
ing to set his lips airily to the speech of 
the course. Melville gave him a wither- 
ing look; even yet he had not let his 
eyes range the track. Mildred Walton 
was looking there, quivering through 
and through, her heart in her eyes, 
though the race meant no more to her 
than losing or winning a pair of gloves. 
Lynn got white again, clutching the rail 
hard. Miss Adderly’s rose red deep- 
ened to flame scarlet as she watched the 
racers sweep on to the quarter. Nimbus 
fell back to third there, and stayed in 
that position all the way to the half; but 
Walton still smiled his confident smile. 
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In the outstretch, Nimbus came again. 
Still he did not quite collar the flying 
Kittywink. She ran as though winged, 
with a dazzling flight of speed that 
seemed hardly to let her feet touch the 
track, and devoured distance as flame 
devours stubble. 

Melville, watching, breathed hard—in 
hoarse, panting gasps, pitiful to hear. 
Walton, glancing at him, saw that his 
face was purple-red. 

As the race swung past the milepost 
on into the stretch, the purple-red be- 
came a livid chalk white. 

Astarte made her bid then, with 
Danby locked on her. Together they 
lapped the leaders, locked them, passed 
them—for half a moment ran clear. 
But only for half a moment. Kittywink 
had something left. In three long, leap- 
ing strides she collared them. At the 
furlong pole she was almost clear. 

Then Nimbus forged to her throat- 
latch, with the gray hoodoo horse lap- 
ping him well. Every rider was sitting 


down, plying rowel and catgut, gashing 
and welting satin flanks pitilessly, the 


while each called on and cried to his 
mount. 

Fletcher half lay upon Nimbus’ neck, 
his ashen face working, tears streaming 
over it, the while he implored: 

“Boy! Goon! For me! For Billy! 
Win! You can! You must!” 

Maybe Nimbus heard and _ heeded. 
He mumbled the bit, set his teeth on it, 
and lay down to his work. Oh, it was 
a fine sight, yet heartbreaking! The 
straining stretch that made the supple 
muscles like bowstrings, the after leap 
like an arrow in flight. 

Each leap gained a little. But Kitty- 
wink was a mad thing that day. On, on, 
still on, she flew, head low, eyeballs 
bleared, ears flat against a reeking neck 
—and half a length to the good. 

Fifty yards from home it seemed she 
must win; nothing could stay or stop 
her. 

Lynn shut her eyes tight, but opened 
them instantly at a rustling breath, too 
tense to be either sob or sigh. 

Nimbus was even with Kittywink, 
still stretching, still lying down to it, 
a good horse at his very best, all thought 
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of loafing drowned in a lust of victory. 
So they swept toward the line, side by 
side, stride for stride. 

But at the very last, the black horse 
strode farthest—his nose went over the 
line six inches in front. 

Then, as his partisans rose at him, 
cheering madly, there cut across the 
shouting a woman’s cry of heartbreak. 
Eunice Adderly gave it forth as she saw 
Melville stagger, clutch his breast, and 
fall flaccid at her feet, stone dead in 
his hour of triumph, which was also his 
hour of defeat. 

How great was the mercy of death 
his world never knew. Walton had 
sensed the full truth. Melville, upon the 
verge of ruin, had schemed to save him- 
self by losing the race and winning a 
fortune on Kittywink. When Walton 
had spoken for him to Eldred, he had 
been in secret conclave with his partner 
in the plot—a treacherous friend, who 
meant to lead him on to~utter and com- 
plete ruin. Death kindly blocked that 
game. 

Lynn and Tom Walton, working to- 
gether, kept the shameful secret hidden, 
and, though they could not save even 
a remnant of the fortune, saved to the 
dead man his good name. 

They did more for Eunice Adderly— 
the paragon, who had known of the 
scheme, and meant to reward it with 
Her fortune was already deep- 
Sudden infatuation for her 
had been the last straw toward Mel- 
ville’s undoing. They had meant to go 
away together, to marry after Lynn had 
been persuaded to divorce him, and live 
abroad ever after. 

So much Mildred Walton learned 
from the ravings of Miss Adderly, 
what time she watched and tended her 
through three awful days. Melville 
buried, the secret safe, Eunice pulled 
herself together, went abroad—and in a 
year was the Countess of Sonebroke. 

Lynn had given over to her every- 
thing—even her own small inheritance. 

The Waltons did not object in the 
least. They knew her tastes were sim- 
ple—as simple as Traymore’s. And for 
two humble-minded, happy people his 
fortune would be quite sufficient. 


herself. 
ly in olved. 





DO not suppose that my code 
of morality is very different 
from that of other hardened 
men of the world who are 
nearer forty than thirty. I 
mean the code which we practice, not 
that which we preach. We shake our 


head over the youth sowing his wild 
oats, and we swear roundly when we are 
called in to help him dispose of the crop; 
but, in our private hearts, we feel that 
the unprofitable essay in agriculture is 


a step in the making of a man. 

There are other ways of making men 
—thank goodness !—and some boys had 
better take them; especially boys who 
inherit too keen a conscience from their 
mothers. It is always the mothers! 
Harry was his mother’s son; the only 
child, and she a widow. She brought 
him up to be a proper man enough. 
There are no words to set down what 
I thought of my sister Clarice ; the elder 
ister who mothered me, and was so 
tiny, and wise, and sweet. God rest 
you, my darling! There is a heaven 
where you wait for your big scamp of 
a brother. You will worry the janitor 
till he lets me in. 

Harry hadn’t all his mother’s virtues 
—they were too many for a man—but 
he had two inconvenient ones; a very 
soft heart, and a very sharp-edged con- 
science. A conscience like that is a vir- 
tue in a woman. In a young man I call 
it a vice. He regarded his crop of wild 
oats very seriously. I had to pack him 
off abroad, when I stepped in at harvest 
time. 


The girl was a hussy. If it hadn't 


been Harry, it would have been some 
other young fool. She wept, and ca- 
joled, and threatened to go after him 
until we had come to terms. Then she 
wiped her eyes, and laughed at me. 

“I’ve got twice what he’s worth, any- 
way,” she told me triumphantly. 

“And half a dozen times what you 
are worth, my dear,” I retorted good- 
humoredly. 1 know how to talk to her 
kind, 

She dropped me a curtsy. 

“Why!” she cried. “You think quite 
highly of me, after all!” 

“T’ve known several worse girls than 
you,” I said, “and heaps worse-tempered 
and worse-looking.” 

That was true. The hussy was a lis- 
some, likable, light-hearted creature. 
Sut I said it less from truth than from 
policy. It doesn’t pay to make enemies 
of such people. 

“You're being nice at last!’ she said, 
and smirked. 

“Am I? Then let’s part without mal- 
ice. Come! I haven't treated you so 
badly, have I?” 

“Oh, no!” she agreed _ readily. 
“You've done the fair thing, and you 
needn’t fear I'll be any bother.” 

We shook hands like opponents who 
had fought a good fight. 

“Now settle down and be a good girl,” 
I advised; and she nodded and called 
me “a good old sport.” 

That was the last I saw of her. A 
hussy of hussies, as I have said. 

Harry came home a year afterward, 
bronzed and filled out—he had been 
rather weedy—and the image of his big 
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a very proper man with only 
the masculine virtues. He kept a look 
of his mother about the kind mouth 
and eyes. He fell in love with little 
Nellie Nicholls—she always reminded 
me of wild flowers—and little Nellie fell 
in love with him. It was a pretty love 
affair. The engagement brought out all 
the best in him, and he reminded me 
more and more of his mother at that 
time. 

They were to be married in about six 
months; and then the hussy died. Just 
before she died, she wrote a letter to be 
sent to him afterward. They often do 
that sort of thing, and I was a fool not 
to think of it and intercept the letter. | 
believe it was honest enough, poor 
hussy. The spelling was atrocious; and 
she mixed up tenses and persons as she 
had mixed up her life; but it had the 
ring of truth. 

She wasn’t much good, it said; but 
she was better than most people al- 
lowed ; and she had only one life to live, 
and he had helped her “make a mess 
or it.” 

Then it went on: 


father, 


Now I’m dying I see it’s best to be good; 
and I don’t want Aggie to go to the bad, 
You owe me a life for the life you’ ve spoilt, 
Harry, though I don’t say it’s your folt. 
It’s killed me, though you miten’t think. I 
always wanted to be respecable. Make a 
good girl of my sister, Harry. You used 
to say she was nise. She could be better 
than me, and worse if things went wrong. 
I could have maid you marry me if I'd tried 
Your uncel knows that But I knew I 
wasen’t the rite sort for you, so I took the 
cash Aggie is if you trete her rite. I’ve 
brort her up good, but you never know what 
mite happen. You do owe me a life, Harry. 
Give it to Aggie insted, and marry her, and 
be a good boy. You are such a nise fello. 

You did like me, Harry; and now I’m 
going into the dark; and you know what a 
frightened little cat I always was. God bless 
you, and not be too hard on me. Come and 
kiss me after, and say: “You weren't a 
bad little sort, Rosie.” I had a bad bringing 
up, you see. Good-by. 


God forgive me 


little hussy! 
for the way I spoke of her to him then! 


Poor 


For the letter drove him nearly mad; 
madder than some folk who are in asy- 
lums. He had ruined a woman’s life, he 
declared, and perhaps her soul; and his 
whole life was due to make her restitu- 
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tion; and he should marry her sister as 
she wished. 

“Don’t be such a rank idiot!” I im- 
plored. “You can’t make restitution to 
her. It’s no use ruining more lives try- 
ing to drag some other young seed of 
evil out of the gutter. There are some 

girls who can’t help it. There’s a little 
white girl who loves you; a good little 
girl. She reminds me of your mother, 
Harry. There’s no other woman ever 
wage to stand up in my mind beside 
her. For the dead and gone little moth- 
er’s sake! You'll make me an old man 
before my time, Harry, my boy! And 
put ten years onto little Nellie! For the 
love of God, don't do it!” 

He set his mouth, and answered me 
like a talking machine. 

“It is part of my punishment,” he 
said, “that I must hurt you and her.” 

“And the little mother,” I said, with 
my hand on his shoulder. “And the lit- 
tle mother, if she knows. If there’s any 
chink in heaven, she'll be watching 
you.” 

“If mother were alive,’ 
“she'd tell me to do it.” 

“Never!” I contradicted. “She might 
have told you to marry that—that poor 
creature who’s dead, in the first in- 
stance, not after she’d sold her claim on 
you for a couple of thousand pounds. 
Dash it all! Nine people out of ten 
wouldn’t have given her five hundred. 
We did her mighty well!” 

He pushed back his hair, There was 
madness in his eyes 

“Two thousand pounds can’t pay fo 
a life. That’s what I owe her.” 

“You can’t pay lives to dead people’s 
estates,” I said. 

But he shook his head. 

“A debt's a debt,” he insisted, “what- 
ever it is; and a debt to the dead’s a debt 
of honor. I went and saw her this 
morning—what’s left of her—and 
promised. She looked very young, and 
—and good. She was, when ] Bg 

He dropped in a chair by the table, 
and flung his arms on it, and his head 
on his hands. I left him alone for a 
time, and walked up and down in the 
window. Presently I came back. 

“Take time to think over it,” I ad- 


he asserted, 
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vised. “We'll do something for the sis- 
ter, of course—something handsome.” 

He shook his head again. 

“Money isn’t enough. Rosie meant 
me to marry her, and look after her, 
and bring her up. She’s only eighteen. 
I'm going to do it. I settled it with her 
this morning.” 

I raised my hands. 

“You mean to-say that the girl holds 
you to it? Now, Harry, try to find your 
sense for a moment. What sort of a 
girl must she be to take you on such 
terms ?” 

“I think she’s—all right,” he said very 
slowly. 

“All right!” I cried. “A girl who is 
ready to marry a man she’s never seen 
before—for his money.” 

“She saw me often enough when she 
was a couple of years younger. She 
hated the business. She saw through it, 
though they pretended she didn’t, and 
wouldn’t speak to me. That’s in her 
favor, I suppose. I don’t much care 
for her, if you must know; but she’s 
better than you’d expect her to be. Any- 
how, I am going to marry her in a 
month. We've settled it.” 

I went straight off to the girl's lodg- 
ings to try to make terms, but I couldn't 
see her. She would not be persuaded 
to leave the body, the landlady said. She 
spoke well of her. 

I went on to Nellie’s to beg her to try 

ave Harry. She might, I thought, 

he would forgive a y which oc- 
curred before he knew her, and tell him 
that he owed her a life, too, because hers 
was bound up in him; and if she would 
put her little hand on him, and say: 
“Think which of us deserves best of 
you, Harry,” I believe that would have 
saved him. But he had been there, and 
left. Nellie had. fainted. She was 
white-faced and low-voiced when I saw 


1 


ner. 

“Oh, uncle!” she whispered faintly. 
“Oh, uncle, dear! You will let me call 
you that still, won’t you? I was always 
fond of you.” 

“My dear!” I said. “My dear!” I 
took her hands. “This is the worst of 


fe) 
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“T wouldn’t mind so much,” she told 
me piteously, “if she were a good wom- 
an, and he loved her better than me. It 
would only be my life spoiled then. 
Now it is Harry’s, too. It is worse for 
him. Think what it means! A girl like 
that—a bad woman’s sister! Oh, I can’t 
think of it! My poor, poor boy! Can’t 
you move him?” I shook my head. 
“Then there’s no one can. There is 
nothing to be said.”’ 

There was nothing to be said. I bent, 
and kissed the little, white forehead, 
and went. 

I tried one last appeal to Harry, but 
he would not the affair any 
more, 

“You only add to my suffering,” he 
told me. “I deserve it, of course; but 
[ think I have been through enough.” 
He wiped his forehead. 

I went, the next afternoon, to the 
dowdy house, in the dowdy street, where 
the girl lived. She had given out that 
she would not see any one; but I bribed 
the landlady to let me go up to her sit- 
ting room. I knocked twice at the door. 
Then I went in. It was dusk, and the 
girl was sitting over the fire, with her 
face on her hand. She rose when I 
entered to turn up the gas. I took my 
first, and my most lasting, impression 
of her as she moved in the firelight ; an 
impression of a lissome creature, who 
walked with the of a young 
leopard; a slim young creature, with a 
wealth of brown hair that had a faint 
red tinge in the firelight. 

For the rest, she was too red-eyed, 
and tear-stained, and swollen-faced to 
judge her looks fairly. I thought that 
she would not be so pretty as the sister; 
but clearly she was not bad-looking. 
She lacked the poor hussy’s beguiling 
way and friendliness of manner; but 
evidently she was dulled by her grief. 
She motioned to a chair without speak- 
ing, and resumed her own. 

“My name is Mason,” I said. 
Harry Read’s uncle.” 

She nodded, keeping her face turned 
away to the fire. 

“T should not intrude in your trou- 
ble,” I apologized, “but for the trouble 
—the very great trouble—of others. 


discuss 


“T am 
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Will you believe that I want to be kind 
to you?” 

She looked hard at me for a few mo- 
ments, and then looked back at the fire. 

“T don’t want your kindness,” she said 
—she had a good voice—“but I suppose 
I believe you.” 

“Then,” I said, “will you promise me 
to do nothing till we have talked matters 
over? And I will go away, and come 
back at a more suitable time, unless I 
can help you in any way. Your sister 
and I parted good friends. I should be 
glad to be of any service to you. In all 
sincerity.” 

“You cannot help me,” she said sul- 
lenly, “and I will not promise you any- 
thing. She told me not to. You may 
as well say what you mean to, since you 
are here. I knew you would come. You 
are wasting your time. I am not like 
Rosie. Any one could talk her over. 
You can’t do it with me.” 

“Let me try,” I begged. “About this 
business—it is quite right that you 
should be provided for; but there are 
other ways. You can’t want to marry a 
man you scarcely know.” 

“My sister wished me to marry him,” 
she answered listlessly. “She thought 
he would be better to me than most men. 
She should know. I don’t much care 
whether he is or isn’t; but she said it 
was safer to get married and make sure 
of being respectable. I think she was 
right. If I didn’t, I should do what she 
told me, all the same. It won't make 
any difference what you She 
warned me that you would try to buy 
me off like you did her. I wasn’t to 
agree; but I was to say that she was 
sorry to distress you. She would be. I 
am not. She had a good opinion of you. 
I haven't.” 

“No?” I inquired. 

“No. It was you who ruined her life. 
He would have married her if you had 
let him. She always wanted to be re- 
spectable. If she had married him, she 
wouldn’t lie there.” The girl pointed 
to the wall. I noticed again her ex- 
traordinary gracefulness of movement. 
“She worried to death through giving 
in to you. I shall not give in.” 

She looked into the fire again. 


Say. 
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“I shall not,” she repeated. “I am 
very different from Rosie. I suppose 
you will laugh that I call her good. You 
don’t know.” She stifled a sob. “It 
was because she was so good-hearted 
that any one could lead her. He led her 
wrong; and you—you pushed her 
down.” 

“T did what I thought right,” I pro- 
tested. “My duty was to him, not to 
her. He is my dead sister’s son. I 
loved her, as you loved your sister. I 
don’t think she bore me any ill will.” 

“She never did to any one,” the girl 
declared, with another catch in her 
voice. “She told me not to. I shall try. 
I don’t mean to be bad to him, if he 
treats me proper.” 

“But you don’t care for him?” 

“I suppose he'll do as well as any 
one else,” she said dully. 

“That isn’t a good reason for mar- 
riage,” I remarked. 

“It isn’t my reason,” she_ replied. 
“Rosie wanted me to. That’s reason 
enough for me. Other reasons don’t 
reckon against her. You may as well 
make up your mind to it and leave me 
in peace. I’ve more than I can bear.” 

She put her face on her hand. I was 
very truly sorry for her. 

“Yes,” I said, “poor child! Well, 
we'll talk it over another time. Any- 
how, and even if you do marry my 
nephew, I shall try to help you. Will 
you believe that?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes,” she said, “I believe that. 
said you were a decent sort.” 

“Let me see to the funeral, and things 
like that,” I offered. “I’m not propus- 
ing it just to try and get an influence 
over you. I’msorry for you. Will you 
trust me?” 

She looked round at me, and nodded. 

“T don’t know how to see to those 
things,” she owned, “and that’s a fact. 
I feel broken up. But it won't alter 
what I’ve said, or give you any hold on 
me. You understand.” 

“T understand, Agnes,” I said. 

So it came about that I saw to the 
poor hussy’s funeral. I sent a big 
wreath, and even attended. The only 
other mourners were the girl, and 


She 
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Harry. He saw her alone for a few 
minutes afterward. In those few min- 
utes he fixed the date of their marriage 
—a month from that day. 

The girl had only grated on me be- 
fore. After that she gave me a feeling 
of disgust. The feeling was stronger 
from the contrast between her mind and 
her body. Her appearance was so re- 
fined. She was, as I have said, remark- 
ably graceful. Her face was prettier 
than i had thought at first; indeed, it 
was a very dainty face. She had a 
lady’s taste in dress ; always the plainest 
of plain apparel; no ornaments or frip- 
pery, like the poor hussy ; but everything 
fitting like a glove. I wasn’t ashamed 
to be seen with her in the street. 

I was often out with her, in fact. 
Harry met her only about once a week. 
He seemed to have sunk into lethargy, 
and I feared a nervous collapse. I 
wanted to become “good friends” with 
her, and persuade her to give up the 
marriage, if I could. If I couldn’t—and 


I did not expect to—I wanted to teach 


her what little one could in a few weeks, 
and to instil the idea of improvement. 
She had no intimate companions, and 
she was terribly lonely and miserable, 
and very willing to “make friends” with 
me; but she was suspicious of my inten- 
tions, and she seemed to have no wish 
to educate herself. 

“I’m good enough for him,” she 
would say, “and better than he de- 
and I hate lessons. If you can 
learn me—well, I know it’s ‘teach’—to 
speak better without books, I don’t 
mind; but it’s because I’m going to be 
your niece that I let you, not for him. 
He’s a fool about everything. You're 
only a fool about him.” 

I was sick of my task as teacher at 
the end of a fortnight; and sick—hor- 
ribly sick—of the girl, poor creature! 
She seemed to have no soul, except for 
music. She had a remarkable taste for 
that. She would sit and listen for hours 
while I played Wagner, and Beethoven, 
and Chopin. “The Funeral March” 
would make her cry; and she learned it 
almost note for note by ear. When I 
brought my violin—some people have 
said that I might have been a great vio- 
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linist—to her lodgings and played, she 
was strung up nearly to the point of 
fainting. After that she was docile on 
every point but one—that of her mar- 
riage. Her sister wanted her to marry 
Harry, she persisted, and she was go- 
ing to. 

I made a great appeal to her four 
days before the date that they had fixed; 
played the piano and the violin, till she 
seemed to be in a seventh heaven. Then 
I went, and sat beside her. 

“Now, Agnes,” I said, “I want to talk. 
Let us try to understand each other. 
There must be something good in a girl 
who loves good music as you do. I 
want to find it. You believe that I am 
honest, and wouldn’t cheat you, don't 
you?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes. I do—I do.” 

“And you believe that if you gave up 
Harry I would provide for you gener- 
ously ?” 

“Yes,” she assented. 

“T will even promise to look after you 
as if you were a—a ward of mine. Do 
you believe I would keep my word ?” 

“Yes,” she said again. 

“If you did not consider that you 
were pledged to your sister to marry 
Harry, would you consent to be my 
ward instead ?” 

“Perhaps. I don't 
would you do with me?” 

“Send you to school—a 
finishing school for a yeat 
taught music——” 

*The violin ?”’ 

“The violin.” 

“T shall learn that when I’m married. 
He'll let me do what I like. He’s a silly 
fool. They make the best husbands.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather have a husband 
you liked?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“You should have every opportunity 
to meet nice people when your schooling 
was done. I would get some lady to 
bring you out as my ward; and I would 
settle a good sum on you.” 

“It’s no use talking,” she said stub- 
bornly. ‘You don’t understand. I'd 
rather keep my promise to Rosie than 
anything in the world. When we were 
poor—before she took your money—she 
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gave up everything for me. She used 
to pretend she’d had her supper out 
when there wasn’t enough at home. I 
found out when I was older. Look here, 
Mr. Mason. Suppose you were in my 
place, wouldn’t you keep your promise 
to her?” She looked hard at me. 
“That’s got you!” she cried triumphant- 
ly. I couldn’t cure her of such horrible 
vulgarisms. 

“But if you saw that the promise was 
wrong?” I suggested. 

“Well,” she said, “I don't. 
good reasons. She knew 
were.” 

Alas, poor hussy! 
worst side of them. 

“Tell me her reasons, Agnes.” 

The girl stirred in that leopardlike, 
lissome, graceful way of hers—the way 
that was so dainty compared with her 
speech, 

“She said,” she told me very slowly, 
“T’d best make sure of being respecta- 
ble; and the only sure way was to get 
married quick; and to a decent man 
who'd treat me kind.” 

“There are others beside Harry,” I 
said. 

“And she said you'd say that!” the 
girl cried. “Oh! She knew! And she 
told me: ‘Don’t you listen to him! He 
won't think for you like / do. He 
wouldn’t judge them like I would. I’ve 
only met two men that I’m sure would 
be good to you, Aggie, and that I’d see 
you marry; and the only one | can get 
for you is Harry.’”’ 

I put my hand on 
quickly. 

“Who was the other?” I asked. 
voice was hoarse. 

“The other,” she said, “was—you!” 

The shabby room and the shabby fur- 
niture seemed to swing round me. I 
looked and looked at the girl lying, 
leopardlike, in the chair—the girl who 
was so graceful of body, and so un- 
graceful of mind. Well, perhaps that 
isn’t fair to her, poor child. It wasn’t 
the mind, but its expression which dis- 
gusted me. Her speech, her accent, her 
manner, her ideas had caught the taint 
of her squalid surroundings. It was 
worse than that. The mind itself was 
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tainted. Her sister sold Harry for 
money; and this girl was ready to sell 
herself—not for money or passion, but 
for “respectability.” Some brutal 
words of Kipling came into my mind. 
Well, I won't write them. “Mary, pity 
women!” The truth is brutal! 

I was brutal to myself in my thoughts 
then. Was I any better, in thinking of 
selling myself to this Seed of Evil, as 
I had named her in my mind? The re- 
sults were better, anyway. I saved 
Harry. I saved little Nellie. Seed of 
Evil, too, so far as respectability was 
concerned, I should keep a tight hand 
upon her. I should keep my promise 
to Clarice that I would guard her boy, 
even with my life. It was a little more 
than life that I was giving, I told my- 
self. 

“Would you be satisfied that you were 
keeping your promise,” I said at last, 
“if you married me? What did she say 
about it?) The exact words, Agnes. No 
equivocation.” 

“IT don’t know what that is,” she said 
sulkily. “If you mean lies, I’m straight 
enough with you.” 

“Tell me, then,” I commanded. My 
voice sounded stern. ‘What did she say 
about it ?” 

“If he took a fancy to you and you 
liked him—he’s not so old—you’d be all 
right with him. He’s got more grit than 
Harry. That’s all she said. She didn’t 
think you would take any fancy to me; 
and I know you haven’t. You look 
down on me cruel.” There was a catch 
in her voice. 

“You don’t try to lift yourself up, 
Agnes.” 

“T will if Never mind! It 
doesn’t matter to you. You don’t take 
any fancy to me. You only do it for 
him. I’m not a fool.” 

She turned her head away. 
a sob. 

“Would you 
Harry?” I asked. 

She twisted in the chair and looked 
at me sideways, wiping her eyes. 

“If I wasn’t afraid,” she owned. “I 
like you best. I won't go to school first. 
I'll go after; straight from the church. 
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I'n. to learn the violin—and—if I do my 
best—I’m not good at lessons, but I'll 
try—if I do my best, will you—give me 
a chance?” 

Oh! Poor little Seed of Evil! Poor, 
unloved little girl, brought up so ill! 
[ wish that I cared for you. 

“Yes, Agnes,” I said gravely. “I will 
give you achance. I can’t make myself 
love, you know. I am doing this for the 
same reason as you; a promise to my 
dead sister. I'll be kind, child. I'll be 
very kind.” 

“T like you a lot the best,”’ she owned ; 
“and I'll always keep myself respecta- 
ble as your wife.” 

My wife! Seed of Evil! With Re- 
spectability for a god! She touched my 
hand softly—caressingly. If only I 
could feel as I don’t feel—or make her 
think so—I might answer the prayer 
that she prayed to me then, with her 
lips trembling : 

“Grow me up nice!” 

I married her three days afterward, 
took her straight to the train, and saw 
her off to a carefully selected school. 
She carried the violin that I had bought 
her. She had let her hair down to look 
more schoolgirlish, Her childishness 
made me feel very responsible. She re- 
fused a novel to read in the train. She 
had a grammar book, she said, with a 
flush. She is so painfully honest and 
earnest about it all. If she would have 
been my ward instead of my wife, I 
sometimes think I might have learned to 
like her. 

I made things right with Harry and 
Nellie. Then I went abroad for a year. 
I wanted to have a reason for not see- 
ing my “wife.” Now the year is up, 
and I am home. I have to fetch her to- 
morrow. I am writing this to quiet my 
nerves. What gets upon them is that 
I feel that she is a young thing, with a 
heart of a sort, and that I can only make 
her happy by pretending to care for her. 
She’s too sharp for pretense. I must 
try to give her the real thing. It was in 
the bargain. 

She has kept her part of it. Her 
school reports are excellent. I think, 
from her letters, she deserves them. 
She writes and spells well. She is even 
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interesting as a correspondent, and there 
has ceased to be anything that grates. 
They describe her progress with the vio- 
lin as “marvelous,” and say that she 
sings “very pleasingly.” I think the 
principal is fond of her. Agnes has evi- 
dently told her our story. She adds at 
the end of her last report: 


I wish to say emphatically that her ac- 
complishments and charm of manner are not 
superficial. She is a good girl, and responds 
to affection with a loyal devotion. She will 
repay trust. 


Well—I will try to trust the child. I 
must take her away from here and live 
abroad. And I thought I had a career! 

Damn the career! It isn’t leaving the 
career that troubles me. It’s taking her! 
I wonder why I don’t care for her. 
She’s a pretty creature. Poor little soul! 
“Grow me up nice!” Well, I’ve got to 
try. 


I wrote the above a couple of hours 
ago. I was going to tear it up, Dut I’ve 
decided to add a postscript to it, to re- 
lieve my feelings. 

I had scarcely finished it when a serv- 
ant brought a note to me. She said that 
“the young lady” waited for an answer. 
The young lady was Agnes; and this is 
the note: 

Dear Frienp: I have been worrying so 
mt ich about things; and I think it would be 
better if you knew the sort of girl I am now, 
before you come to-morrow. I have ex- 
plained to Mrs. Lorch, and she has br 
me here, and will fetch me in half a 
Will you let me come up, and show y 
[I have learnt, and only listen and quest 
me? Then I will go, and you will know 
what to expect. Please say “yes.” You said 
you would give me a chance. Please! 


AGNI S. 


“Ask the young lady to come up,” I 


said; and I told myself that I would 
give Agnes her chance, and be quite fair 
to her. 

She stood in the doorway for half a 
minute, like a picture in a frame—a very 
graceful picture. She was plainly 
dressed, and she carried a violin 
in her hand. She had grown very beau- 
tiful, and her beauty was very delicate. 
She closed the door and ad- 
vanced two steps. 
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“Mrs. Lorch is very particular,” she 
told me entreatingly ; ‘‘and she said that 
I looked—like a lady.” 

“Yes, Agnes,” I owned. “You look a 
very beautiful lady.” 

I held out my hand, but she shook her 
head. 

“You are just—just a judge,” she 
said; “and to-day you must judge me 
like a stranger. You didn’t like the way 
I used to speak, but now Mrs. Lorch 
thinks that I speak nicely.” 

“Very nicely, child,” I said. “I am 
very pleased. You must have tried very 
hard. Won't you sit down?” 

“Thank you.” She slipped into a 
chair in that marvelously graceful way 
that she always moved. “I have learned 
a lot of things. Would you like to ask 
me about history? Or geography? My 
arithmetic is bad, I know, but 

“My dear child!” I cried. “I don't 
want to examine you. You are a charm- 
ing young lady, I see and hear. It was 
a lady’s thought to come like this!” 

She flushed quickly. 

“Mrs. Lorch said that. You see, | try 
to feel like a lady. I am best at music. 
I may play your piano, mayn’t I?” 

She moved round to it with the same 
grace of movement, opened it, and 
played one of Chopin’s simpler pieces. 

“I sing, too,’ she told me; and then 
she sang a little song of German’s— 
“Roses in June”’—a dainty song sung 
daintily, though her voice was inclined 
to tremble. 

“But I am best,” she said, “at the vio- 
lin. Of course, you would not expect 
that, in a year, I should play nearly so 
well as you. I am very nervous about 
playing to you, but Mrs. Lorch was sure 
that you would make allowances. She 
said you would know so well the difficul- 
ties, and she expected that you would 
appreciate what I had done better than 
any one. I have tried very hard.” 

She took up the violin and played 
“Traumerie,” the piece that she had al- 
ways loved best. She looked at me with 
an entreaty that was almost piteous 
when she had finished. 

“You will be a great musician, 
Agnes,” I said, almost enthusiastically. 
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“You have worked hard and loyally, 
child, in all things. God bless you! 

“IT am more than satisfied,” I went 
on. “You need give me no more proof. 
Little wife, I will try ES 

“Wait!” she cried excitedly. “Wait! 
I have not proved myself a lady yet. 
Dear—friend—looking, and speaking, 
and playing are only little things. I—I 
think I feel like a lady, because I can 
never, never, sever let you come for me, 
unless it should ever happen that you 
love me. Mrs. Lorch says that I may 
live with her, and I will learn, and I will 
teach. You must not come—unless ever 
—you love me.” 

“You do not 
Agnes,” I said. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I cannot! A lady 
would not own it; and I—I can’t help 
loving you. That is why I think you 
will not—not approve of me!” 

“Oh, my dear!” I cried. 

I stepped toward her, but she fled to 
the door. There was a knock at it then; 
and Mrs. Lorch came in. 

“I have come to fetch Agnes,” 
said quietly. 

“Agnes is not going back,” I told her. 
“T want my little wife. Will you stay, 
dear ?” 

Agnes gave me her hands. 

“A lady would not do that, I think,” 
she said, looking down at the ground; 
“but if you come for me to-morrow—I 
—shall be—ready. I think—a_ lady 
might stay with him for a few minutes 
to say gt 0d-by of 

She glanced at Mrs. Lorch for ap- 
proval, and Mrs. Lorch’s severe face 
grew very soit. 

“You need never ask what a lady 
would do, my darling,” she declared. 

There was a sound like a sob in her 
voice. She kissed Agnes quickly, and 
left us together. I kissed her then. 

“It is a fairy lady who has come to 
me,” I said. “Come right into my heart! 
A sweet lady of ladies!” 

“The love of you has done it all!’ she 
whispered. 

And now we shall see what the love 
of her will do for me. I think it will 
make me a better man. 


speak of yourself, 


she 
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would be difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation for 
the remarkable display of en- 
thusiasm which marked the 
return of Weber and Fields 

as costars in the so-called jubilee at the 
Broadway Theater. Such exhibitions 
of unrestrained appreciation are very 
rare. Few occasions in the theater— 
or out of it, for that matter—have gen- 
erated more genuine sentiment. It was 
a night of memories, of excitement, 
of applause unbounded, and—yes—of 
some tears, 

Interwoven with the fresh and glow- 
ing flowers Of appreciation for “the 
conquering heroes’ returned were 
immortelles dedicated to those 
names part of the original 
of the Fields activities, 
whose voices been forever 
stilled. 

The Weber-Fieldian entertainment 
was always distinctive; just a little dif- 
ferent from anything that any one else 
attempted. It was characteristic of 
them, and of nothing else. And so it 
had its day, a long day and a bright and 
lasting one. Then, as with all things in 
the playhouse, where novelty is first and 
foremost, the popularity of the music 
hall began to wane. It seemed the end 
of Weber and Fields as conjunctive 
producers and actors. But behold them 
together once again, and the big Broad- 
way Theater isn’t large enough to hold 
the congregation of loyal worshipers of 
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broken English and its two foremost 
disciples. 

I say that it would be difficult to find 
an explanation for the enthusiasm. 
Let that not be regarded as a remark 
made in a faultfinding spirit. It is 
right and proper that these mirthmakers 
should be joyfully welcomed. But it is 
still curious, is it not, that the demon- 
stration is so extreme? Alexander, re- 
turning with no remaining worlds un- 
conquered, could not have expected 
more ; Dewey, victorious at Manila, and 
coming home again, did not get an ova- 
tion more charged with love and loud 
acclaim; the gallant Seventy-first, their 
ranks thinned, slowly making their way 
up tumultuous Broadway, had no finer 
reception than these two comic gentle- 
men, pushing their fingers into each 
other’s eyes, with a griphold on the 
throat to show affection. 

The worship of theatrical people is a 
thing that cannot be explained by any 
ordinary process of logic or psychology. 
It just exists—that’s all. Booth and 
Barrett in the days of their more or less 
triumphal costarring tours saw no 
greater scenes of appreciation than that 
which marked the opening of the 
Broadway jubilee. Which, when you 
pause to consider it, does contain a les- 
son for the actor. Let him not lose his 
head over too much applause. It is a 
tribute too emotional to mean so very 
much, If, in the public mind and heart, 
Weber and Fields, with Booth and Bar- 
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rett, are equally worthy, the whole 
thing cannot be taken very seriously. 
After all, it seems merely a question of 
entertainment. The one pair, as the 
other, brought relief from the ordinary 
routine—a change for “the tired busi- 
ness man.” It’s a sad view to take of 
“the noble art of acting.” But in the 
face of such testimony as the Weber- 
Fields demonstration, what other an- 
swer can there be? 

3ut the new Weber and Fields show, 
sans memories and sentiment, would 
have been successful. For as these 
things go it is an exceptionally clever 
entertainment. It contains the best of 
all the old Weber-Fieldian programs, 
with most of the original people who 
helped to make these things the best. 
And though the new title is ‘Hokey 
Pokey,” it might as well be “Twirley 
Whirley,” or any of the older ones. 

\What’s in a name? A Weber-Vield- 
ian show by any name would be the 
same, 

From the intricacies of a plot, which 
is alleged rather than proved, the fact 
appears that Meyer Bockheister—Joe 
Weber—is doing Europe on a “circular 
letter of credit.” 

His friend, Michael Dillpickle, asks 
to see it, discovers that it is printed on 
a square piece of paper, and at once 
announces that it is worthless. 

“A circular letter of credit,’ he says, 
“for which you paid ten thousand dol- 


\Which means to them that they are 
in Europe without funds—for, as in 
the old shows, it is Weber's capital that 
must always see them through. 

But wait. 

Weber discovers 
cents. 

Good. 

Fields has such a thirst. So they will 
go into a saloon, he will Weber 
what he will have, the latter will non- 
chalantly reply that he isn’t thirsty, 
whereupon Fields will order a glass of 
beer. Have you seen or heard all this 
before? Doubtless. But the subse- 
quent rehearsing of the smaller comic 
and his ultimate request for a cigar at 
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the crucial moment are things which 
are as laughable to-day as when they 
were really fresh. 

Occasionally there is a new wheeze. 

You learn, for instance, that a quar- 
tet is ‘‘three men and a tenor,” and that 
“a corporation is little or no money sur- 
rounded by many partners.” 

Perhaps one has to be a born-and- 
bred New Yorker to appreciate Fay 
Templeton’s first remark, as she gazed 
over the vast audience, on the opening 
night: “Same old crowd,” she said. 
Then, after a slight pause: “Paired off 
somewhat differently, perhaps.” 

But the citizen of anywhere doesn't 
have to be told that Lillian Russell's 
persistent pulchritude is wonderful, 
that she is in a sense an eighth wonder 
of the world, whom age cannot wither, 
nor custom stale. °Tis said that Miss 
Russell contemplates another step to the 
hymeneal altar. Perhaps. Certainly 
she is as good an advertisement for the 
beneficence of the matrimonial state as 
this generation has known. 

“Be careful of the step, mother,” re- 
marked William Collier to her at one 
point in the proceedings. 

“I’m not your stepmother,” 
swered. 

ut in justice to the show it may be 
mentioned that not all the humor is as 
bald as this. 

Two moments on the opening night 
marked the extreme of rapture on the 
part of the audience. One, at the point 
where Fields first mentioned how much 
he loved Weber, enforcing the state- 
ment with a seeming effort to punch 
out the little man’s eyes. This was real 
Weber-Fields. And the audience 
couldn’t get enough of it. But the 
storm of enthusiasm became a verita- 
ble hurricane when a familiar Yiddish 
figure, with a queer voice that every- 
body remembered, came unexpectedly 
into view. David Warfield had hur- 
ried through his own performance, and 
rushed on to surprise his old associates. 
“The Return of Peter Grimm,” re- 


she an- 


marked one of the partners, and the 
audience went wild with joy. 
it was a big night. 
membered. It 
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much for art, but it was heart-warm- 
ing. And, after all, a little real senti- 
ment now and then is a good thing. 
New Yorkers, after all, aren’t the icy 
creatures they are said to be. An oc- 
casion like this certainly proves it. 

It has not been a particularly prolific 
period in the theaters, and successful 
entertainments have been few. Which 
is one reason for telling AINSLEE’s 
readers about something I saw in a 
vaudeville theater, but which is just as 
likely as not to find a place in the regu- 
lar houses before very long. Another 
reason for describing “In 1999” is the 
fact that it is so much more clever than 
most of the things that the regular man- 
agers have been producing. William 
C. DeMille, the author of ‘The Wom- 
an,” wrote this little piece, which is a 
satire of the modern problem play, and 
was put on at the Fifth Avenue. 

It introduces Mr. and Mrs. Rollo, 
who are living quite cozily, but not too 
happily, as Mrs. Rollo spends most of 
her time at the club, leaving Wr, Rollo 
at home to mind the baby. Of course, 
he says, he must expect that. That is 
the man’s work. But he does wish that 
Mrs. Rollo would occasionally remain 
in, and have one of those cozy little 
evenings that they used to have. A/rs. 
Rollo lights her cigarette, and strolls 
off very jauntily. The trouble with 1/r. 
Rollo, she says, is that he is getting 
morbid. 

Then her best woman friend enters 
\nd she is the serpent in the Eden. For 
she loves Mr. Rollo, and wants him to 
go away with her. She makes violent 
love to him, and, finally, persuades him 
to elope with her to Venice, where, 
under blue skies and eternal sunshine, 
they may live out their destiny. J/r. 
Rollo is about to yield. He is “only a 
man, and she is so strong.” 

But wait. 

He sees baby’s little shirt lying on the 
table, and is overcome. 

Then the temptress pleads, cajoles, 
threatens. He yields. She kisses him, 

And—aha!—Mrs. Rollo enters. She 
sees and _ understands. Perfidious 
friend! It is always thus! 

Mr. Rollo protests. Why, he asks, 
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must the man always sit home and 
mope, while the wife may do as she 
pleases, go where she pleases? 

That, says rs. Rollo, is the law of 
life. Propriety demands it. Man must 
keep the hearthstone clean. 

In the end she turns Mr. Rollo and 
the other woman from the house. 

It is an exceedingly funny little piece, 
the satire is excellent, and the acting 
of the best. Miss Florence Nash is 
Mrs. Rollo, Mr. Joseph Jefferson the 
husband, and Miss Minette Barrett the 
false feminine friend. “In 1999” con- 
tains more genuine fun in its one act 
than most of the longer comedies one 
sees, 

Burlesque again, rather than satire, 
is found in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s trifle, 
“A Slice of Life,’ which Ethel Barry- 
more is using in connection with the 
“Cousin Kate” revival at the Empire. 
It is a take-off on “advanced” drama. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyphen-Brown have a 
maidservant who reads in a French 
newspaper of a clever plot, by which a 
lot of supposedly innocent people were 
shown up in their real colors. To each 
of these people a telegram was sent, 
saying: “All is discovered—leave town 
at once.” 

The maid decides to try the ruse on 
her master and mistress. Mr. Hypheu- 
Brown gets the message, packs his 
grip, and starts to steal out of the dark- 
ened room. Mrs. Hyphen-Brown gets 
the message, and acts similarly. At the 
door they bump into each other, drop 
their satchels, and reach for the but- 
ton to turn on the lights. Why are they 
leaving? Each admits the lie they 
have been living. Each has pretended 
to have had “a past.” 

“But,” says Mrs. 


Hyphen-Brown, 
“when I married you I was good and 
pure.” 
He 
truth. 
There is nothing for them to do but 


confesses the same _ shameful 


Obvigusly there can be no for- 
They toss up a coin to see 
The lot falls to Mr. Hy- 
phen-Brown. But as he starts for the 
door, he asks: ‘“‘What about the child?” 

“There is no child,” replies the wife. 


part. 
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who shall go. 
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Whereupon she suggests that they go 
out “into the light” together. And the 
stage is darkened as they pass from 
view. 

Miss Barrymore’s acting in the little 
skit is excellent, Mr. Barrymore merely 
buffoons, and Miss Hattie Williams is 
amusing. 

It is not up to Barrie’s best, but it 
serves a purpose. And most people will 
enjoy it. Of “Cousin Kate” it is only 
necessary to add that it is still as charm- 
ing as ever. And Miss Barrymore’s 
performance of it is exquisite. Leslie 
Faber now appears in the role formerly 
played so delightfully by Bruce McRae. 
He is excellent, though he lacks the 
peculiar charm of his _ predecessor. 
Jane May, a sister of Edna May, plays 
Amy very beautifully. And, all in all, 
it is a revival worth while. 

Comes now “Officer 666,” a play by 
Augustin McHugh, hitherto unknown 
to fame. No piece ever came into New 
York with less faith behind it. But 


its “success at the Gaiety was instan- 
It is, in fact, one of the best 


taneous. 
laughing shows of the season. And 
Wallace Eddinger, George Nash, and 
Percy Ames, the three principals to the 
action, do all that comedians can do to 
add to the ludicrous situations. 

Travers Gladwin, an art amateur, 
with a great deal of money, comes back 
from a European trip incognito to look 
into the affairs of a discharged butler, 
whom he suspects of having designs on 
his collection of paintings. He is ac- 
companied by his friend Whitney 
Barnes, and his valet, Bataeto. They 
go to the Gladwin house, in Fifth Ave- 
nue, and there they learn that some 
one has assumed the name of Gladwin, 
has established himself in the house, 
and is planning to elope with the best 
of the pictures and Helen Burton, a 
beautiful girl whom Gladwin has seen 
eating grapefruit at the Ritz. The 
beautiful girl thinks that the burglar is 
Gladwin, and loves him for the things 
she has heard about him, and is about 
to elope with him because of her aunt’s 
choice of a Mr. Hogg as husband for 
her. 

Gladwin is determined to save her, 
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and his art objects as well. For the 
sum of five hundred dollars, he per- 
suades Officer 666 to loan his uniform 
and club for a few hours, and regale 
himself in the kitchen during the inter- 
val. In the course of time the burglar, 
who is an art expert rather than an or- 
dinary crook, arrives to meet Helen, ac- 
cording to appointment. The bogus 
policeman confronts him, and is put to 
various menial tasks, such as taking 
down his own pictures, to have them 
cut from the frames and wrapped up. 
In the course of what transpires from 
this point Gladwin is arrested as the 
thief, and later on a charge of attempt- 
ed abduction. Barnes has handcuffs 
locked on his aristocratic wrists, and 
suffers much indignity; the burglar 
finds expedients for temporary escape. 
O fficcr 666 loses his uniform again, and 
with it his position, and everything 
winds up happily, even to the perma- 
nent disposition of a bogus Gainsbor- 
ough that Gladwin gives to Helen's 
aunt in a fit of generosity. 

All of which is carried out in the 
broadest farce, with plenty of humor- 
ous situations. At the conclusion, 
Helen remarks: “I feel as if it couldn't 
have happened except in a play,” and 
Gladwin replies, “It couldn’t,” which 
is about the fact of the case. But the 
play is not less amusing on that ac- 
count. 

“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” 
has apparently interested the country 
at large more than New Yorkers. For 
it came to town heralded as a great suc- 
cess elsewhere, and hardly lived up to 
its promise. Mr. Walter has perhaps 
done as much as possible with the John 
Fox story on the stage, but good plays 
from novels are difficult to achieve. Es- 
pecially where the book itself is so at- 
mospheric as this. As a play, “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine” is never 
quite thrilling melodrama, and that, to 
be successful, it ought to be from the 
nature of the acted story. While striv- 
ing for a sort of idealism in character, 
there has been a loss of dramatic effect. 

John Hale, an engineer, has come to 
the mountains to work the mines, build 
a railroad, and bring order to a people 
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who have been used to making their 
own laws. He meets June, thé moun- 
tain girl, daughter of Judd Tolliver, 
the last of a line that has gone on 
for many years, alternately drinking 
“moonshine” and shooting their ene- 
mies. 

June’s cousin, Dave, loves her, and 
expects to marry her. And when June 
gets “l’arnin’” and falls in love with 
Hale, the boy loses all sense of re- 
straint and goes for the other man with 
his gun. He doesn’t get him. But, ul- 
timately, he does get Hale’s friend, 
though, fortunately, the bullet grazes, 
and does not kill; so that when the cru- 
cialgmoment comes, as between Hale's 
love for the girl and his sense of duty, 
the wounded man is unexpectedly able 
to cut what looks a good deal like a 
Gordian knot. 

There has long been a feud between 
the Tollivers and the Falins, and it 
breaks out again in the course of the 
play, after June has returned to Lone- 
some Cove. John Hale, with his “fur- 
rin” police, attempts to bring hated law 


and order even to the mountain tops. 
Sut before he reaches there, the feud 
has dropped another life, that of Dave 


Tolliver’s father. Dave hears of this, 
and the news interrupts his declaration 
of love for June, and starts him out 
into the dark night with an avenging 
gun. Juste is alone in the dimly lighted 
cabin, with windows shuttered and 
doors barred. She hears reports of 
guns. Thereisacry atthe door, Dave 
comes back. He has shot one of the 
“furrin” police. The cabin is surround- 
ed. Dave is concealed. Law and order 
thunder at the door. A man dead or 
dying is brought in on a stretcher. He 
is not Hale, as you suppose—as every 
one supposed. He is Hale’s chum, Bob 
Berkeley, right-hand man, one of “them 
furrin police.” Hale arrives, demand- 
ing the surrender of Dave Tolliver, of 
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whose whereabouts Juste, fired with the 
feud spirit, professes ignorance. 

This is the scene which gives the play 
its one bit of real excitement. Hale de- 
manding the surrender of Dave Tolli- 
ver, and making love to June at the 
same time, is defeated in both efforts. 

At the end you see the Lonesome 
Pine again, as the sun peeps over the 
mountains. Dave, overnight, has be- 
come repentant, and reformed, has ab- 
jured guns, and is going West. June, 
once more in her rough red dress, bare- 
footed and with flowing hair, meets 
Hale at the Lonesome Pine, and they 
start for Uncle Billy's to be married. 

The play was seen at the New Am- 
sterdam. Miss Charlotte Walker was a 
lovely June to look upon, and she 
played with much charm. A grave 
fault, however, was a singsong tend- 
ency in the delivery of the speeches, 
which made for artificiality and monot- 
ony. W. S. Hart and Willard Rob- 
ertson were the conspicuously excellent 
members of the cast. 

Miss Marie Cahill’s latest vehicle, 
“The Opera Ball,” is an opera comique 
variant of the old farce of ‘Pink Domi- 
noes,” and it hardly promises to be an 
enduring success at the Liberty, where 
it was produced. It contains some very 
charming music by Richard Heuberger, 
which is capitally sung by Miss Cahill, 
Miss Gentle, late of grand opera, Miss 
Ulrich, and the several other principals. 
But it is an entertainment of a placid 
sort, which does not especially appeal to 
our nervous playgoers. 

If one may judge from what does 
appeal in the theaters, the learned gen- 
tleman is right who recently announced 
that Americans are rapidly approaching 
a condition of hysteria. In musical 
plays especially there must be “some- 
thing doing” all the time, or failure 
seems assured. 














S¢NE would say that detective 
stories by Gilbert K, Chester- 
ton ought at least to possess 
the virtue of novelty, and any 
one who is induced by that 
conclusion to read “The Innocence of 
Father Brown,” published by the John 
Lane Company, will not be disap- 
pointed, 

For this is a volume of twelve de- 
tective stories, and not, as might be in- 
ferred from the title, an exposition of 
Mr, Chesterton’s more or less uncertain 
theological! opinions. 

Father Brown is an English Roman 
Catholic priest, an insignificant little 
man at the head of an insignificant lit- 
tle parish in a small Essex village. “He 
had a face as round and dull as a Nor- 
folk dumpling; he had eyes as empty 
as the North Sea; he had several brown 
paper parcels which he was quite inca- 
pable of collecting.” 

Nevertheless, his detective faculty 
amounted almost to genius, and why? 
Simply because his innocence was so 
absolute and unsullied that it enabled 
him to see and understand what is in- 
visible to the sophisticated eye. 

This is the theory upon which Mr. 
Chesterton has worked out his detec- 
tive stories, and it appears to the best 
advantage in the story that he calls 
“The Invisible Man.” A murder has 
been committed in a flat in Himalaya 
Mansions in the middle of the fore- 
noon. Father Brown and a detective 
investigate. They make inquiries of the 
porter of the building, who assures 
them that no one has entered or left it 
since the murdered man went up to his 
flat. But Father Brown discovers that 


the postman has been on his rounds, 





i. e., the murderer disguised as a post- 
man, and that the porter never dreamed 
of mentioning him, because he is always 
on a routine errand, and to the porter 
he is practically an invisible man. 

Father Brown says: “People never 
answer what you say. They answer 
what you mean or what they think you 
mean. When the porter said that no 
man had gone into the Mansions, he 
meant no man whom he could suspect 
of being your man. Nobody ever no- 
tices postmen, somehow.” 
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If a physician believes that he has 
grounds, unsupported, however, by le- 
gal proof, for a suspicion that one of 
his patients is being slowly and delib- 
erately poisoned, it seems, at first sight, 
that his duty is clear enough. The lay- 
man will immediately exclaim that as a 
human life is practically in the physi- 
cian’s hands he should act, if only on 
suspicion. 

In Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ novel, 
“When No Man Pursueth,” published 
by Mitchell Kennerley, Doctor George 
Glyn not only found himself in this po- 
sition, but discovered that the question 
as to his obligation was not nearly so 
simple as a bare statement of it would 
make it appear. 

When he began to suspect the cause 
of Mrs. Burdmore’s mysterious illness, 
he found himself also confronted by 
other considerations that served to 
make his problem not only complicated, 
but painful. The patient’s husband and 
reputed sister-in-law, toward whom his 
suspicions were directed, had estab- 
lished themselves in the good graces, 

















and to some extent even the affections, 
of the community, and more especially 
of the family of the doctor’s fiancée; 
and his recollection of the disaster that 
had, years before, overtaken another 
young physician who, in a similar case, 
had impulsively pressed a charge of 
poisoning, further deranged his judg- 
ment. In addition, his distress was in- 
creased when his associate, Doctor Pe- 
ter Whitby, having fallen in love with 
Cynthia, the sister-in-law, denounced 
him for his suspicions, and became ac- 
tively arrayed against him. 

So he saw his professional career 
threatened with ruin by a single false 
step on his part, and the happiness of 
Mary Morgan, the woman he was to 
marry, hanging in the balance. 

Mrs. Lowndes is to be congratulated, 
not only upon the novelty of her theme, 
but upon the skill with which she has 
developed it. The plot is unfolded log 
ically and with the gradual addition of 
circumstance, here a little and there a 
little, not only holding the interest, but 
increasing the suspense. 
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“A Living Without a Boss,” Anony- 
mous, published by Harper & Bros., 
is one of those tales of fictionized fact 
which have been so popular—with am 
bitious authors, at least—for the last 
few years. 

The opening sentence of the book is 
sure to catch the attention of the un- 
employed or the discontented. “This 
is the story of how, out of adversity, 
financial disaster, frustration of hope, 
and dread for the future, I found the 
way to prosperity.” Naturally, one 
keeps on reading after that. 

In the beginning the book deals with 
the writer’s experience as a_ success- 
ful newspaper man. In middle life, 
however, he receives the dreaded blue 
envelope of dismissal. Then he and his 
wife decide to begin life again in a 
country town, and after a considerable 
search they succeed in securing for a 
song a desirable old house in a desir- 
able village. 


The remainder of the book is de- 
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voted to a description of their trials, 
and struggles, and joys close to the 
soil, giving also an elaborate analysis 
of the various methods by which one 
may make a living in a rural commu- 
nity. The author does not, however, 
go into the subject of chickens or vege- 
table raising, probably because the sub- 
ject has already been practically ex- 
hausted for literary purposes. He 
finally sees a boom in real estate com- 
ing, gets in on the ground floor, and 
makes his pile. 

The book as a whole is unconvinc- 
ing. To one who lacks a passion for 
country life the trials and privations it 
describes are anything but alluring. In 
summing up, the author says: “If one 
is ready to plan and work, to struggle 
and persist, to give no heed to disap- 
pointments, and aim steadily at the 
goal, he will win the best that life has 
to offer.” <A platitude that seems ap- 
plicable to successful endeavor any- 
where, city or country. 
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Little, Brown & Co. have published 
a new book by John Fleming Wilson, 
“Across the Latitudes,” which contains 
fifteen short stories. 

Of these, three are included in a se- 
ries entitled “Chief Engineer Michael 
O'Rourke,” and two cover some adven- 
tures of “The Oldest Journalist in the 
South Seas.” 

Some of these fifteen stories are typ- 
ical tales of the sea—that is to say, typ- 
ical twentieth-century tales, not the W. 
Clark Russell style, but the Kipling, 
which has a good deal more to do with 
the care and operation of marine en- 
gines than with anything else—more at 
least than with the setting and furling 
of sails. 

But to give Mr. Wilson’s book the 
commendation it deserves, it is not nec- 
essary to say that it resembles the work 
of either Russell or Kipling: Mr. Wil- 
son has his own stories to tell, and he 
tells them in his own way, without in- 
curring obligations of any sort to any 
of his predecessors. 

It is perhaps a little unfortunate that 
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the arrangement of the book is what it 
is, for the stories of Michael O’Rourke, 
with which the book opens, are per 
haps the poorest of the collection, rela- 
tively. They seem a bit commonplace 
compared with “T. Haldane’s Bequest,’ 
or “The Schooner Mary E. Foster: 
Guardian,” or “The Unwilling War 
Correspondent.” 

It is quite evident that Mr. Wilson 
knows what he is writing about. No 
body can doubt after reading ‘ ‘James 
Galbraith, Able-bodied Seaman,” that 
the author has had experience of some 
sort on dilapidated ocean steamers, 

The stories are told with a sincerity, 
a freshness, and a vigor that ought to 
make them welcome to those who care 
at all for sea tales. 
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“Adrian Savage,” Lucas Malet’s new 
novel, published by Harper & Bros., 
is a bit overdone. There is, throughout 
the story, an obvious straining for ef- 
fects, an artificial emotionalism, which 
suggests the author’s lack of belief in 
her story and characters. 

She seems much too anxious to con- 
vince us that Adrian Savage is a cul- 
tivated and talented French gentleman, 
as well as a noted literary and art critic; 
that Madame St. Leger’s birth and 
breeding are beyond question, and that 
her virtue is above reproach, and that 
Joanna Smyrthwaite is a hideous and 
senile old maid, with the 
dreams of twenty-one. 

If she did not insist upon these 
things so constantly and uncompromis 
ingly we might be more willing to be- 
lieve, but as it is she forces us to doubt. 
And this in spite of the fact that there 
is nothing in the story itself that is in 
the least improbable. It is simply that 
it has been made like a decent, com- 
fortable, and convenient apartment that 
has been overdecorated in execrably 
bad taste. 
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A single character in the whole book 
is natural and attractive—comparative- 
ly, at any rate. Miss Beauchamp, the 
wealthy, independent, hard-headed 
spinster, the friend of the lovers, anx- 
ious to bring them together, but realiz- 
ing the danger of too much interfer- 
ence, she is well drawn—so well, in 
fact, that one is inclined to wonder why 
a woman of so much common sense can 
be persuaded to waste her time over the 
affairs of wax dolls like Adrian, Ga- 
brielle, and the mock hysterical Rene 
Dax. 

This book also raises the doubt as to 
whether the author is the same Lucas 
Malet who wrote “Sir Richard Cal 
mady.” It is a long and sad descent 
from Sir Richard to Adrian Savage, 
and it almost seems as if the poison of 
“Three Weeks” had struck deeper than 
was realized. 

ee 


Important New Books. 


“The Taming of John Blunt,” by Alfred 
Ollivant, Mitchell Kennerley. 

“Sehket,” by Irene Miller, John Lane Co 

“A Personal Record,” by Joseph Conrad, 
Harper & Bros. 

“The Heart of Life,” by Pierre de Coul- 
vain, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“Jacquine of the Hut,” by E. Gallienne 


Robin, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Mr. Wycherly’s Wards,” by L. Allen 
Harker, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Vane of the Timberlands,” by Harold 
Bindloss, Frederick A. Stokes Co 

“The Man with the Black Feather,” by 
G: ast yn Leroux, Small, Maynard & Co 

“The Shape of the World,” by Evelyn St. 

Leger, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Odd Numbers,” by Sewell Ford, E. J. 


Clode. 
“The Position of Peggy,’ 
rick, Mitchell Kennerley. 
“The Way of an Eagle,” 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“Cap’n Joe’s Sister,” by 
erick A. Stokes Co. 


* by Leonard Mer- 
by E. M. Dell, G. 
Alice L. Lee, Fred- 


Algernon Blackwood, 


“The Centaur,” by 
Macmillan Co, 

“John Rawn,” 
Merrill Co. 


by Emerson Hough, Bobbs- 
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R. FREDERICK TOWNSEND MAR- 
TIN, the New York society leader, 
has often been urged by friends to write 
his reminiscences. Such a work, it has been 
represented to him, would be an informal 
but authoritative history of the American 
and European life with which he and his 
family have always been so intimately asso 
ciated. He has seen the society of this 
country in its transition stage. No one of a 
future generation can have the same quali- 
fications for recording its development. Mr. 
Martin has at last consented to write his 
reminiscences, and it is with pleasure that 
we are able to announce that he has selected 
AINSLEE’S, because of its character and the 
character of its circulation, for their publica- 
tion. The first installment will be printed in 
the June number. 
A 5) 
ry you remember “Georgette,” Marion 
Hill’s brilliant novel, in last August’s 
AINSLEE’S? At the time we thought there 
could never be another young woman so fas 
cinating as Georgette. We were wrong. 
Since then we have met “Connie.” She has 
the same sparkling wit, the same delightful 
irresponsibility But she has more heart 
consequence, de- 
serving of a happier fate. Needless to say, 
Fate could not be ex 


than Georgette, and is, in 


she gets it, for even 
pected to withstand Connie’s charms for very 
Marion Hill will introduce you to her 
Some 


long. 
in the June AINSLEE’s. 
fossil of a scientist whose heart is merely a 
rythmically contrectine muscular organ 
might be able to ci: ssify Commie as a com 
plete novelette. We find her too human. 
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A) 


N this number of Ainsiee’s Andrew Sou- 
tar lays the ground for a romantic ad- 
venture series that possesses charm, unusual 
characterization, and vivid action. The sec 
ond of the series, to be printed next month, 


forms a complete story in itself. The Mar- 
quis, whom you now know, becomes sort of 
a walking gentleman in the establishment of 
a fashionable maker of ladies’ wigs. Cir- 
cumstances arise which cause his softness 
of heart to seek expression through his hard 
ness of body. His quixotism leads him even 
into the prize ring. The inspiration for 
most of his eccentric conduct in this story 
may be found in the title, “Two Eyes of 
Gray.” 

This series of stories is, it seems to us, 
ideal for AINsLee’s. With’the possible ex- 
ception of the initial story, in which the au- 
thor lays his groundwork, each one is com- 
plete in itself. In each succeeding story 
we find characters we already know to in- 
troduce us to the new ones. We have that 
really great pleasure, meeting old friends. 
And each month our visit with them is com- 
plete. There is none of that breaking off of 
the thread that the reader experiences at the 
end of each installment of a serialized long 
story; none of that “And the worst of it 
was Gracious, is that clock right? I 
must fly! But do drop in for tea some time 
soon and let me tell you how it finally turned 





out.” 
A) 
ARGARETTA TUTTLE assures us 
l that she will have the first of her new 
series completed in time for this coming 
number. In one of these talks recently we 
suggested that the archdeacon, whom you 


have met in these stories from time to time, 
might be used as a central character. We 
appealed to your judgment in the matter. 
This extract from a Kansas City letter ex 
presses the sentiments of nine-tenths of those 
who were so good as to write us: “I ap- 
prove of the archdeacon, but can’t we have 
Nadine Carson, too? She is so rarely hu 
man that we cannot afford to lose her friend- 
ship.” 

We submitted your decision to the author, 
for, as we have often reminded you, you 
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readers are the real editors of AINsLEr’s. 
Mrs. Tuttle was delighted with*the idea of 
bringing back her former heroine. 

“T shall never write of another woman,” 
she tells us, “whom I will love as I did—do— 
my Nadine. Your Groton, Mass., corres- 
pondent hit it perfectly—these other people 
have my affection; Nadine has my love. So 
I shall like to write again of her.” 


HERE has been a great deal in the “up- 
lift” magazines and the newspapers 
about woman’s rights, woman's sphere, wom- 
an’s suffrage. As far as a mere fiction editor 
can gather from long and abstruse articles 
on the subject it seems to be the opinion of 
some very eminent public men that women 
should be given the ballot just as soon as the 
majority of the right kind of women want it; 
but that no woman who wants the ballot can 
be the right sort of woman to have it. Other 
equally eminent public people seem to hold 
other equally vague views. We confess that 
the “woman question” was never very clear 
to us until a bright little sunbeam of a story 
cailed “A Nickel’s Worth” came along and 
lighted up the whole situation. It is by 
Parker Fillmore, whose book of stories of 
the same sort, “The Hickory Limb,” is hav- 
ing wide success. We are going to publish 
it in ArnsLee’s for June. 


A 5) 


OU will find three stories in the June 
number that are like little slices of 
June itself. “The Fairies of Claugheen 
Lane,” told in Thomas P. Byron’s most deli- 
cate vein, is set in Ireland. “The Little 
Brother,” by Flavia Rosser, is a charming 
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romance of southern California, and “The 
Unknown” is a delightful little word melody 
from the land of fancy, by Anna Alice 
Chapin, whose stories have now become a 
feature of ArnsLee’s. Widely different in 
theme and setting, these stories have in com- 
mon that indefinable quality that makes cer- 
tain days June days, even when we find 
them in May. 

Contrasting sharply with these are three 
sweeping tales of action and conflict, a Cali- 
fornia coast story, by Herman Whitaker, a 
Philippine story, by Nalbro Bartley, and one 
of those big, rough-hewn dramas of Alaska, 
in which William Slavens McNutt excels. 

The stage story for June is by Virginia 
Kline, who wrote “The Man Who Would 
be Obeyed,” in the March number. “Gaby” 
is another of F. Berkeley Smith’s character- 
istic pen pictures. Edgar Saltus, whose bril- 
liant fiction and essays are well known to 
AINSLEE’S readers, contributes to this next 
number an amusing yarn called “The Splen- 
did Lie.” 

A) 


S we look over the short stories for June 
we are satisfied. We consider them 
every bit as entertaining as those in this 
number, and just as effectively contrasted. 
This matter of contrast is an important one. 
A magazine made up of twelve of the best 
stories in the world, all on the same theme, 
would be about as appetizing to a reader as 
a twelve-course dinner composed of his 
favorite dish cooked in twelve different 
styles would be to a diner 
We feel that we have put together just the 
sort of a magazine that Connie herself 
would most enjoy. And when you have read 
Marion Hill’s novelette, and know Connie 
as we do, we think you will agree with us 
that she is well worth pleasing. 
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Knowledge 
Leads to Success 


But the world’s knowledge is only 
for those who have a clear brain— 


quick to grasp and hold that knowledge. 


It is a recognized fact that brain- 


power depends largely upon how the 
brain is fed. 


Grape-N uts 


—made of wheat and barley, was de- 
vised and is scientifically prepared to sup- 

ly the certain elements, including the 
Phosphate of Potash (grown in the grain), 
required by Nature for building and 
maintaining the nerve and brain cells that 
make up Memory’s Storehouse. 


** There’s a Reason’’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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Since the days of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, 
little by little American 
ingenuity has added to 
the World’s pleasure | 
and luxury. 


One of its most welcome 
achievements was the per- 
fection of Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers, the exquisite des- 
sert confection. In ten 
cent tins, also in twenty 
five cent tins. 















Chocolate. Tokens—their | 
goodness is enhanced by | 
the rich chocolate coating. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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There is that feeling of 
refinement which 
comes with proven 
knowledge of cleanli- 
ness in a home heated 
with one of our modern 
outfits. There is no 
way for ashes, soot or 
coal- gases to rise to 
the rooms above and 
affect or destroy the purity or vitality of the atmosphere. 

The doors of an IDEAL Boiler are 


MERI ( AN ) E AL accurately machined to fit snugly, and 

re as all joints of AMERICAN Radia- 
RADIATORS BOILERS tors, as well as of the piping, are 
threaded as perfectly as the finest 
stop watch, they distribute their soft warmth without scattering grime 
and gases into the living-rooms, as do old-fashioned heating methods. 


Thirty-five years of experience in building special machinery for fitting and erecting 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators make them absolutely reliable in per- 
formance and lasting qualities. They will guard and warm your house or business 
building as faithfully as these outfits now do the priceless treas- 
ures of the Vatican, British Museum, Doge's Palace, Louvre, 
Musee de Cluny, White House, Independence Hall, etc. The 
quality is always the same, no matter how 
humble or how notable the building in which 
are placed IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators. Yet the cleverness of our me- 
chanical experts, as well as the great volume 
of our world-wide business, enables us to put 
A No. 1.19 IDEAL Boller ana ‘Heit price within reach of all. 


ae Saat 3 oe an poten th 9 If you want to be a free housekeeper, IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
were used to Seat this cottage. CAN Radiators are the only kinds that warm the house without 
at thi P rice the goo ae can be adding to the labor ofits oe pee} od not soil ans wear the —- 

vaght of any reputable, com- pisnings and decorations, that w: eep a new house new an 
—, Fitter,” Tits did a Ag prolong the life and value of an old house, and that soon repay 
freight, etc., which are extra, their costin the fuelsavings. As a lover of and a laborer for 

ad vary according to climatic health-protecting cleanliness,send to-day for our valuable book 
and ¢ ther conditions. (free). Puts you under no obligation to buy. 





Write se Department 39 


wren" AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY “S22 hee 
SS SS SSS SS SSSSSCSESSE SSSCSSS 
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**You look so well now! It’s a miracle the 
way your hollow cheeks have filled out. 
That rosy, healthy glow has returned too.’’ 


Pale, wan, hollow cheeks—eyes 
that lack lustre—listlessness where before 
was energy and vigor—these are the signs 
of anaemia. The thin, weak, emaciated 
blood of the anaemic cannot build up the nerve 
and muscular tissues as fast as they are destroyed. 
Nature must be aided in her efforts to restore a 
normal condition. 


The Best Tonic 
has been rightfully styled “nature’s first aid to 
health and beauty.” It brings back the roses to 
faded cheeks, quickens the appetite, aids digestion 
and assimilation, promotes sound, refreshing sleep 
and through its tonic and nourishing properties 


enriches the blood, tones up the whole body and 
quickly restores youthful health, strength and vigor. 


Most Druggists Sell It—Order by the Dozen , 











The Best Tonic 
builds up the over- 
worked, strengthens the 
weak, overcomes in- 
somnia, relieves dys- 
pepsia—helps the anae- 
mic, the convalescent 
and the nervous wreck. 
It prepares the way to 
happy, healthy mother- 
hood and gives vigor 
to the aged, 


The United States Govern- 
ment specifically classifies 
Pabst Extract as an article 
of medicine—not an alco- 
holic beverage. 


Order a Dozen from 
Your Druggist 


Insist upon it being “Pabst” 


.* 
Warning 

Cheap imitations are some- 
times substituted when Pabst 
Extract is called for. Be sure 
you get the genuine Pabst 
Extract. Refuse to accept a 
substitute. No “cheaper” 
extract can equal Pabst in 
purity, strength and quality. 


$1000 Reward 


for evidence convicting 
anyone who, when Pabst 
Extract is called for, deliber- 
ately and without the knowl- 
edge of his customer, supplies 
an article other than genuine 
Pabst Extract 


Library Slip 
good for books and mag- 


azines, with each botile. 


Free Booklet 

**Health Darts,” tells 
ALL uses and benefits 
of Pabst Extract. Write 
for it—a postal will do. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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No Trouble to Prepare 


Awoman can get too much Exercise,and Housework is monotonous Exercise at that! 


It is said that the preparation of meals takes up fully one-half of the house- 
wife’s busy day. 


Phat time could be shortened and she could have more leisure for enjoyment if 


Post Toasties 


Were used more frequently. 
We do the cooking for you, Madam, in a factory that is spotlessly clean. 
And remember, too, that in the making, “Toasties” are not touched by human hand! 
These delicious bits of crisped Indian Corn are already to serve from the package 
instantly. And your family will like them, too— 


“‘The Memory Lingers’’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Do You Want a 
Lyon & Healy Piano 


ora 


Washburn 


Piano? 





Free Music 


given for testing 
the piano, no mat- 
ter whether you 
buy or not. | 











Write to Lyon & Healy for the 

name of the nearest dealer in Lyon & Healy 

Pianos and Washburn Pianos and you will receive free a 
beautiful roll of new, high class piano music. The Lyon & 
Healy Piano is built by the world’s largest music house of 
the finest materials, and is just what you would naturally ex 
pect itto be. You can buy it on easy monthly payments. 


By examining a Lyon & Healy Piano you will learn the qualities 
you should insist upon in any piano you buy. The Washburn Piano is the 
great popular price instrument of the day. Write today for catalog and 
mention the music. 240 of the best local dealers sell and recommend 


the Lyon & Healy Piano and the Washburn Piano. Address, 


27-65 ra 
cAlams. SOLACE CHICAGO 
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$6,000 for Your Head 
$600 for Your Body 


Asa member of the headless army you are a piece 
of mechanism with an earning capacity limited to about 
$600 a year—with the scrap heap at the end of the road. 

As a head man you can multiply that income by ten, 
and more—and meet success now. 


You can join the head class. Don’t argue, don’t 
don’t compromise with failure by 
can’t.”” Get on the positive side of yourself. 
of the four hundred men, once poorly paid, 
month voluntarily report to the 


International Correspondence Schools 


saying “I 
Just think 


who, every 


hesitate, 





a 


IN INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


advancement in salary and position 
due tol. C. S. help. 


stories of success read 


Some of these 
like 


Back of them is the sturdy 


veritable 





Civil Service 
Architect 
Chemist 


Automobile Running 
Mine Sa a 
Mine Forema 


romances, 





| can” spirit, and the ability to read 


and write. 


The same road is open to you— 
no matter who you are, what you do, 
where you live, what you earn, or for 
what well-paid occupation you wish 
to qualify. 


[t costs nothing to find out how 
can qualify through I. C. S. 
training—Mark this coupon and learn 
how to make your HEAD earn ten 
times as much as your BODY. 


you 





Please mention this 
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magazine 





Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Conerete Construction 
Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan., Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Ligh ting Supt. 
Agriculture 
Electric Railways 
Struetural Engineer 

. R. Construction 
Metal Mining 
E ages Branches 
Gas Ex 
Foreman Plumber 





Languages 

‘ommereial Engl 
Bullding Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial M[Miustrating 
Window eins 

Show Ca ting 
Adverticine I Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
Salesmanship 
Cotten Manufacturing 

oolen Manufacturing 

Toolmaking 
Foundry Work 
Pattern Making 
Blac somithing 
Surveyo 
Poultry ¥ ‘arming 
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Reo the Fifth 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


My Ideal Car 


Reo the Fifth — my latest 
creation — shows what I re- 
gard as ideal in a car. 

It is not too large nor too 
small, too light nor too 
heavy. It is long, roomy, 
speedy and powerful, 

It gives one a real car, 
without being wasteful of 
gasoline or oil, 

Experienced motorists, 
more and more, are adopting 
this type of car. So this fac- 
tory now is building no other 
model. 


The Little Price 


The price of this car is no 
indication of what I’ve em- 
bodied in it. This price, in 
the long run, I regard as-im- 
possible. It is simply a passing 
sensation. 

We have a model factory, 
equipped, Also 


splendidly 










30-35 
Horsepower 


Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 

Wheels — 
34 Inches 

Demountable 


enormous output. We have 
worked for years to. bring 
cost of production down to 
the lowest limit. 

This year we save nearly 
$200 per car by building only 
one chassis in this great plant. 
We ought to, and will, under- 
sell other cars of this size. 

3ut this initial price is too 
low. A slight advance in ma- 
terials—a little slip in pro- 
duction—will compel a_ higher 
price. And those who delay 
must expect it. 


It Is Superb 


Here is a car where every 
detail shows the final touch. 


The lines of the car are 
impressive. The car is long 
and low, big-wheeled and over- 
tired. Never was a car more 
comfortable. 

The body finish consists of 


17 coats. The upholstering is 


4 


deep, made of genuine leather, 
filled with hair. 

The lamps are enameled. 
Even the engine is_ nickel 
trimmed, 

You expect these things in 
the costliest cars. But you 
never saw greater perfection 
in detail than in Keo the 
lifth at $1,055. 


In most  moderate-priced 
cars close inspection shows 
stinting. It reveals many petty 
economies. 

You find wheels too small, 
tires too small, springs too 
light. Countless details show 
the signs of skimping. 

Here you find the opposite 
extreme. Were the car to sell 
at twice the price not a detail 
could be bettered. Nor could 
1 add to this car, inside or 
outside, a single iota of value 

This car is built to repre 


sent the very best I know 





Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 


(59) windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $820 extra. 
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It 


spent 25 years in 


I have 
active experience to learn how 
to build a car like this. 

This is my 24th model. It 


learned 
thou- 


have 
tens of 


embodies all I 
building 
sands of cars. 

No man can possibly build 
a car like this without know- 
ing what the years have taught 


from 


me 


Care and Caution 


The best I have learned is 
the need for care and caution 
—for careful inspection, for 
repeated tests, and for big 
margins of safety. 

\ll the steel I use is an- 
alyzed, so I know the exact 


alloy. IT take nobody’s word in 
this matter, 

The axles, driving shaft, 
crank shaft, ete., are all much 
larger than necessary to 
guard against any contingency. 

| test my gears in a crush- 
ing machine with 50 tons’ ca- 






BRAKE wo 
CLUTCH 





PEDALS 


Took 
to Build It 








pacity. I used to make tests, 
as others do, with a hammer. 
Now I know to exactness what 
each gear will stand. 
The differential was 
signed for a:45 h. p. engine. 


de- 


I put the magneto to a radi- 
cal test, to know it can never 


fall down. My carburetor is 
doubly heated—with hot air 
and hot water—to deal with 
low grade gasoline. Thus | 
eliminate half the common 
troubles. 

Instead of ball bearings I 
use roller bearings — Timken 


and Hyatt High Duty. There 
are only three ball bearings in 
this whole car. 

Tests and are 
carried to the extreme, so that 
errors can't slip by. 


inspections 


Such methods seem extreme 
to men of experience. 
But a man who has built cars 
for 25 years that he 
can't be too careful, 


R. M. Owen 


lesser 


learns 


25 Years 





The Best I Can Do 
The ‘car represents the best 
I can do—down to the small- 
detail. Men will never 
cars much better. 
the best 


est 
build 
The materials 
that men know. The features 
are the best yet invented 
More of care, skill or caution 
conceived, 
I have built this 
the thousands of men who 
have learned to have faith in 
me. And it justifies that faith. 


Ask for Catalog 


Our catalog shows the vari- 
pic- 


are 


cannot be 
car for 


ous styles of body, and 
tures the important details. 
The Roadster type sells for 
$1,000, 

I never knew a car which 
met such a welcome as Reo 
the Fifth has met. It is 
shown by dealers in a thou- 
sand towns. When we send 


our books we'll tell you where 


to see it. Address 


& Co. 


General Sales 
Agents for 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 





This new center control 
is exclusive to Reo the 
Fifth. <All the gear shift- 
ing is done by moving this 
handle than three 
inches in of four 
directions, 

There are no side levers, 
so the entrance in front is 
clear. 


less 
each 


New Center Control 


No Levers—No Reaching 


soth brakes are operated 
foot pedals. One pedal 
also operates the clutch. 
The driver _ sits, he 
should sit, on the left hand 
to the cars he 
passes. Heretofore this 
was possible in electric cars 
only That’s one of the 
unique features. 


by 
as 


side, ck se 
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Air Capacity, 
858 Cu. In. 





No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


Here is the tire which now outsells any 
other tire that’s made. 
used, on 
to- 


Over one million have been 
some 200,000 cars. And the demand 
day is six times larger than two years ago. 

Here is a patented tire which quickly 
jumped to the lead because it cut tire bills 
in two. 


You should know it. 


The Hookless Tire 


There are no beads on the base to hook 
into the rim flanges. 
So your removable flanges, when you use 


this tire, are slipped to the opposite sides. 
They curve outward then, not inward. 


Should the tire become wholly or partly 
deflated, it rests on a rounded edge. Rim- 
cutting is thus made impossible. 


126 Braided Wires 


The tire is held on because the tire base 
is unstretchable. 


There are six flat bands of 126 braided 


wires vulcanized into the tire base. 


Nothing can force the tire over the 
rim flange. It needs no hooks, no tire 
bolts. ; 

But, when you unlock and remove a 
flange, it slips off like any quick-detachable 
tire 


The Extra Size 


These tires are made 10 per cent over the 


rated size. 


This is done to take care of your extras— 
to give an over-tired car—to save the blow- 


outs due to overloading. 


That means 10 per cent more air—LO per 
cent added carrying capacity. And that, 
with the average car, adds 25 per cent to 


the tire mileage. 


Yet No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no more 


than other standard tires. 
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Air Capacity, 
774 Cu.In. { 





The Passing Type 


No Oversize 


This is the old-type tire—the clincher tire in two. Tens of thousands of users have 
which No-Rim-Cut tires are displacing, proved it. 
It is on the same rim as the No-Rim-Cut That is why these tires now far outsell 
tire. But the removable rim flanges must 
be set to curve inward—to grasp the hooks 
in the tire. ve Our Patent Type 
The thin edge of the flange digs into the 
tire, when wholly or partly deflated. 


any other tire. 


We control by patents the only way to 

uiake a satisfactory hookless tire. Other 

Statistics show that 23 per cent of all methods have serious shortcomings—all are 
ruined clincher tires have been rim-cut in explained in our Tire Book. 

sais hat is why the demand for this new- 

A Doubled Cost type tire centers on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 

These tires involve all the worry, all the tires. These tires are right—a million tires 


vaste of rim-cutting. have proved it. 
Don't accept ex- 





And these tires 


are not oversize. 
So you lose this ooD 
added mileage. 


periments. 


SYFAR Our 1912 Tire 


Book—based on 13 
years of tire mak- 











That is why No- ° ° 
ge doa i No-Rim-Cut Tires ing—is filled with 
Kim-Cut tires, un- facts you should 
r average con(ll- | With or Without Non-Skid Treads | know. Ask us to 
tions, cut tire bills mail it to you. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(572) 
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Leads in Tone Quality in Witaalen 


the ‘ 
=|  GVERETT 


PIANO 





Sis les 


from 


Os aYcmeol am aetcindatuctcitot ctl 


$550 oe “ 
Pianos of the World 


$1500 








Film Premo No.1,3%4x 4% You need no experience if you use a 


PREMO 


Each one is fitted with a carefully tested 








lens—the best in its grade that is made, and 
an accurate, automatic shutter. 

Premo Film Pack Film is daylight loading, 
tank developing, and is made from the same 
stock as the Eastman Non-curling —the best 
in the world. 





It is obvious that you can make at least as good 


pictures with a Premo as can be had. Premos 
he new Pre ‘atalogue : : . aca pg 

The pe remo catalogue range In price from $1.50 to $150, and— 

is just off the press. It con 


tains illustrations and infor Premos are the smallest, the lightest, the 
mation which will interest easiest to load and operate of all cameras, and 
you. the nearest dealer will prove it to you. 


Get it to-day from your 
dealer or write us and we 


aa tied & fone if ok ea ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION | 


pense. EASTMAN KODAK CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Simple enough for the beginner. Capabilities that 
meet the requirements of the expert: 


34 Folding Pocket Kodak 


The pictures are post card size (34% x 5% inches). The lens is a high grade rapid rectilinear, 
fast enough for snap shots in a hundredth part of a second on bright days. 

The Shutter is the Kodak Ball Bearing, which works with remarkable smoothness and preci- 
sion. Jt has automatic speeds of »,, ;y and 335 of a second and also operates for ‘‘bulb”’ and 
time exposures. Has iris diaphragm stops and is fitted with indicator that registers each exposure 
as it is made. The camera body is made of aluminum covered with fine seal grain leather, Has 
reversible finder, tripod sockets for both vertical and horizontal exposures ; automatic focusing 
lock and a rising and sliding front. Loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges. No dark room 
for any of the operations of loading the camera or finishing the pictures. Kodak simplicity and 
Kodak quality all the way through. Price, $20.00 


Catalogue of Kodaks free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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mmer Cruises - 
rway:North Cape-Spitzbergen 


The Land of the Midnight Sun 
The Top of the World 


8 delightful cruises during JUNE, JULY 
and AUGUST from Hamburg. 
Cost, $62.50 up. 








Duration from 14 to 16 days, 
By model cruising steamers VICTORIA LUISE, 
KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE and METEOR. 





Nocruise compares with this. Made under ideal 
conditions by the palatial cruising steamship 


VICTORIA LUISE 


16,500 Tons. A Floating Hotel. 
110 days. $650 ss? 


From New York, November 12, 1912 
“ San Francisco, February 27, 1913 


Including all necessary expenses 
aboard and ashore. 


Write for booklet, stating cruise. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston Pittsburgh St. Louis 1 2 | 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco , \ , 
\ \ 
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Quitting Work 


HIS looks like a dangerous way to quit work, but the man who must 
travel the streets of a city in going to and from his work is in more 
actual danger than this man because most accidents are caused by 

the carelessness of others. This man’s safety depends upon himself, the chain 
and the engineer. But the safety of man on the street depends upon a thou- 
sand and one circumstances over which he has no control. For every man 
the only sensible thing is an accident insurance policy protecting himself 
in case of injury and protecting his family in case of death. There are no 


other accident policies equal to those issued by the Travelers. 


MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 





The Travelers Insurance Company 
0) 4 


Business Address 
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Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.61; a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 






Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes April 28th, 








Agents & Help Wanted | See at 3 ee eee | Patents and Lawyers 





AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Trausparent Hanile 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid, 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 213 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 








FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 


about over 360,000 protected posi- 
tions in U. S. service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There 


is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment, 
Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A 22. Noobligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 





EARN More Money Easy. Sell Guar- 
anteed Photo Pocket Cutlery. Scien- 
titically tempered. Take big orders 
from lodges, manufacturers, individ- 
uals, Big Profits. Write quick. Canton 
Cutlery Co., Dept. C-10, Canton, Ohio 





AGENTS—Best seller, biggest prof- 
its. Absolutely new diagonal stroke 
razor stropper. Blade moves up and 
down, strop moves back and forth. 
AllorJinary and safety razors. Money 
back guarantee. Write for territory. 
8.G.Kanner, 552 Broadw ay,New York 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE SUB- 
SCRIPTION SOLICITORS easily earn 
liberal commissions; also extra prize 
For full particulars regard- 
ing commissions, prizes, free adver- 
tising matter, sample copies, etec., ad- 
dress Desk 61, 155 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


money. 








CARBON PAPER as a side line 
will pay agents weekly a commission 
of 334%. We pay all _ shipping 
charges. Exclusive proposition, two 
years contract. Rogers Manifold & 
Carbon Paper Co., 33 Sullivan Street, 
New York. Oldest Mfrs. Est. 1869. 





BIG PROFITS selling “Vulcan” 
Fountain and Stylo Pens. Well adver- 
tised; quick sellers. Write for cata- 
logue showing liberal discounts. J. 
Ullrick Co., 25 Thames St., New York 





AGENTS. $35 a Week for 2 hrs. 
work a day selling wonderful new 
household necessity, new selling plan 
with free advertising does it. Collette 
Mfg. Co., Box 3, Amsterdam, N. Y 





UNCLE SAM wants Railway Mail 
Clerks. $90.00 month, Examinations 
everywhere, May 4th. Coaching free. 





Franklin Institute, Dept. wo, 
| Rochester, N. Y. 
AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 


15e, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1145, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURER of new, exclu- 
| sive linen heel and toe guaranteed 
hosiery wants agent in every county. 
Sales enormous. Re-orders insure 
permanent, increasing income. Ex- 
clusive territory. Credit. P. Parker 
Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


LOCAIT. REPRESENTATIVE want- 








ed. Spiendid income assured right 
| man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 


oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for «man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
| pactonracs. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
| Nat’l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., L 239 
| Marden Bldg., Washington, D C. 


Music 











PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
a free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 





PATE NT yourideas. $9,000 Offered 
For Certain Inventions. Book “How 
to Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent.” Sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability, 
Patents obtained or fee returned, 
We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense, Established 16 years, 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee Patent 
Attnys., 991 F St., Washington, D, C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free, 
Send sketch or model for Free search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT. For 
Facts about Prizes, Rewards, ete., 
send 8c stamps for our new 128 
page book of intense interest to 
inventors. R. S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Dept. 62, Washington, D. C, Estab, 
1869, 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Hundreds of dollars have been made 
by writers of successful Words or 
Music. Past experience unnecessary. 
We want original song poems, with or 
without music, Send us your work 
today. er write for free particulars, 
H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 256, 
| Washington, D. C. 


SONG WRITERS. Sell your Song- 
oes. Poems wanted atonce. New 
dea. Only way for amateurs to 
| make money. Write now. 
Studio, Room 509, Gaiety Theatre 
Building, New York. 

BIG MONEY in song writing. We 
pay 50%. Send us your song-poem or | 
musical composition. Copyrights se- 
cured. Instructive booklet free, Odell. 
May Co., 1416 F St., Washington, D. C, | 











LIVE AGENTS WANTED—HUS- 
TLERS to handle our attractive 1912 
combination packages of soap and 
toilet articles with valuable premiums, 
One Michigan agent made $65.00 in 
47 hours, another $21.00 in 8 hours, 
another $22.50 in 10 hours. Write 
today. Davis Soap Works, 200 Davis 
Building, Chicago. Illinois. 


Games & Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
| Material,Jokes, Recitations,Tableaux, 





Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 


Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 





Fleming | 


| T. 8S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago | 
| t 


Business Opportunities 





$50 WEEKLY PROFIT—Your Op- 
portunity—Act Now. Be a “One min- 
ute” post-card photographer. New 
process. No experience. No canvas- 
sing. Work all or spare time—travel 
or at home. Mandel Post Card 
Machine makes photos direct on post- 
cards without using plates or films. 
Takes, finishes and delivers 3 photos 
a minute, right on the spot. Wonder- 
ful invention. Tremendous money- 
making Opportunities everywhere. 
500% profit and no expense. A total 
investment of only $26 will earn 
$2,000 & Fear. Write today for par- 
ticulars, free—learn more about this 
6 lb. “portable post-card gallery.” 
Address either office: Chicago Ferro- 
type Co,, 201 Ferrotype Blidz., Chi- 
cago, Ill., or Dept. 201 Public Bank 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 





Photo Supplies 


OLD cameras exchanged for new. 
1911-1912 catalogue ready New 
goods. new prices. Herbert & Huesgen 
Co., 301 Madison Ave., NewYork City. 





' 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Think of 
Something hard 
to clean then try 


MANY USES AND FULL 
DIRECTIONS ON LARGE 
SIFTER-CAN — |O¢ 





Magnificent Steel Launch 296 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 





8-20.28 and 27 ta at proportionate prices. A!! launches tested and fitted with 
Detruit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecan run it. The Safe Launc' 
lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. - All boats fitted with air-tight compartments 
not sink, leak or rust. We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock-seamed steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every 
partof the world. Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. (83) 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1290 Jetterson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. ©. & 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 2:=*<:: 


\ ©, prepaid, to ony place inthe United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
\ trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every way and is not all or more than we 
claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any 
reason whatever you pd aes wish to keepit, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and 
will not be out one 
\ eet FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 
ee ~lower prices than any other house. We save you $10 to $25 middle- 
men's profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, pedals, etc., at prices no be than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 

e models at unheard of low pric 

Al hives AGENTS WANTED each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 1912 “Ranger” Bicycle 
furnished by us. You will be astonished at the wonder/uily low Prices 
and the liberal propositions and special offer we will give on the first 1912 sample going to your town. Write at one 
for our special offer, NOT BUY 2 bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms, BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate 
pt double our prices. Orders filled the i yong COND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by 
Chicago retail stores will be closed out at 0 $8 each. eee’ bargain list menen free. hing te Ghobieret 
betee od ner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everythin: e bicycle 
TIR RES, COASTER- BRAKE line ~ half usual priess. DO NOT WAIT, but write today i = Large ¢ | ro 
beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get iL 


tas. MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F-110, CHICAGO, ILL. 






















































Coins, Stamps, Etc. | Short Stories | Picture Play Writers 











: l AID for _ rare date 1853 MAKE MONEY writing short stories WANTED, Moving picture plav 
qui #20 for a Fie. Keepall money | o¢ poy Newspapers. Pleasant work for | Writers. Great demand. Big pay. We'll 
dated re — ee G > costs vou: big pay Free booklet tells how teach you, Send your address. United 
ih once rr new illustrated Coin Value , x Presa Gora a lace, Pictur Play Ass’n, San Francisco. 
Book, 4x7, Itinay mean your fortune, United Press Syndicate,San Francisco. 3S _ R 
CP. e Co., Dept. 49, Le Roy, N.Y. | | w RITE Moving Picture Plays. We 








teach complete course for $1, Henry’s 
Real Estate, Farms, Etc. | Theatrical Exchange, Scenario Studio, 
948 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


200 DIFFERENT Foreign Sts cn 
many countries 25¢e; 1000 mixed 2 
10 Animal Stamps 100; 10 Kings He nd 
10c: Album to hold 600 Sti unps 10¢; 











FINE Farming Opportunity in Lou- 








1000 Hinges Se; Approvals 50%. Cat isiana, 60 miles from New Orleans on 

vlog fre A. H. Kraus, 406 Kraus | I.C. R. R. Temperate climate, good Decorators 

Blig., Milwaukee, Wis. markets, splendid stock country $20 

|} per acre, Terms reasonable. Ad- | 
OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. "es ‘ » Nie. Ke ‘ 

Bart Aa an te ue late epeatt A y dress, C. H. Me Nie, Kentwood, La. DOYLE, & gl tC 4 § STUDIOS, 
page 1912 Selling Catalogue to Collec- is re 27 est 46th St.. New York. Deco- 
tora ¢ “Free ; arin im Hesslein, INCOME FOR LIFE—10 Acres in eaters of Attri eave “oo — . 
Malley Bldg., New Haven, Conn. Florida will provide “An Income For | ®t Country weg ——- 


Closed. Estimates Given, 





C Life” for you. We tell you how to be 

successful and independent on ten 
orrespondence Schools acres of good land in this beantiful 
country at Harwood, Florida, the new 








| 





LEARN STORY WRITING. Stories | city on the East Coast; glorious cli- | ; 

bring money. By our method of | mate; no snow in this “3-crop-a-year” Miscellaneous 
Iustruction, one with an average edu- | country. You can be outon your land 

cation can learn, Instruction by mail. | every day in year and grow crops LADIES—Send for free 1912 hooklet 
Paym 8 liberal, Cost low, Utilize | continuously. Poultry is a “Money | of special goods, with invaluable in- 
your re time in a profitable, pleas- | Maker” here; chickens run out doors | formation, particulars and directions 
ant a enjoyable manner, Write | all year. Write for booklet and infor- | fur every lady. You will appreciate 
for Booklet) 16, Intercontinental | mation. American Land ¢ ompany, | it. Postal card will bring it. Florence 





University, Washington, D. C W. A. Pridmore, Prest. Harwood, Fla. | Mfe. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
t 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 




















RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 
Will stand F 











IN STORES EVERYWHERE, 
Child’s sample pair,postpaid, 
16 cents (give age). 


It gives satisfaction — doesn’t tear the / 
stockings —doesn’t hamper the child / Vy; 


—and wears longest. Ml 


GEORGE FROST Co., Makers, Boston. 
Also makers of the famous Boston Garter for men. 


MILK-AMON-OAT 


Freshens and beautifies the skin: Used in the bath, it 
softens the water and daintily perfumes it. 

THE HYGIENIC “SOAPSTITUTE” 
Directions: Wet the hands and sprinkle on the powder, 
Kub, the result will be more than satisfactory. 

SEND 2¢ stamp for sample. 
X% lb. Sanitary Tin by mail, 30¢. 

GEO. J. WALLAU, Inc., Distributors 
2-4 Cliff Street New York 














AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


W. 0, WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


NEW YORK CITY 


17 SPRUCE STREET, 





MON DIAMONDS. 


ANY tes Samia at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLLD GOLD RINGS 
- fA) : 


Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
vA, ><) ~ 







guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring I ct. $5.98, 
ients ring 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4 86. Sent 
C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE. shows 
full line. Pot 1. 10¢ The 








——s 
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Buys The Material Needed 
To Build This House] 





$64 





OUR HOUSE DESIGN No. 146 
This is positively the very best, up-to-date, sensi- 
ble and practical houseever offered. Handsome in 
appearance. Easy to build. Low cost of labor. Easy 
to maintain after built, meaning little or no repairs, 
An ideal city or country home. An investment pro- 
position that will net big returns, 

Seven good-sized rooms and bath, pantry, inside 
celler entrance, handsome stairway, Entire interior, 
including floors, finished in clear Georgia Pine, of 
up-to-date style and finish. Solid construction. De. 
livered prices on application, 

Ask for Free Book of Plans No. R. S. 979 

It explains our Great Building Offer. Tellsal) 
about the material, style of solid construction of our 
houses, Our prices are lower than you can possibly 
obtain anywhere else. 

Our prices include all BRAND NEW material 
needed to build this house, every bit of it, except 
Masonry, Plumbing, Heating and Paint. 

WE MAKE PLANS TO ORDER 

Plumbing ard Heating Material at a 30 to 
50 per cent saying. Our stock is all brand new and 
first-class, Write for our low prices. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO, 
35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


8 h. p., 2 cylinder, $125.00 
4h.p., 1 cylinder, 57.00 
2h. p., 1 cylinder, 











BUILT LIKE AN AUTOMOBILE ENGINE. 
2t 0h. p 


- p.. ready to ship; gasoline or kerosene, 
Drives boats of all kinds; starts easy; 
not backtire; almost noiseless 
ANTEE 


ABSOLUTE GUAR. 
pert 








ent ring gat 1 ! 
Baroda Co., Deyt. A-6, Leland and Dover St., Chicago j 


YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25cts, Address, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


$94.50 


With Engine 
Ready to Run 


=< __§ dr Complete Launch 
— - soerecectin 16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 footers at proportionate prices, 


oe 


including Family Launches, Speed Boats, Auto 
Cabin Cruisers. W. 


oats and Hunting 
@ are the world’s largest Power Boat Manufacturers. 


_A NEW PROPOSITION TO DEMONSTRATING AGENTS 
_ Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped with the 
simplest motors made; start without cranking; only three moving parts; 


ten-vear-old child can run them. 


oats and engines fully guaranteed. 


12,500 satisfied owners. Write today for large Free Illustrated Catalog. 
Ic 


DETROIT BOAT CO 


Please mention this 








Jefferson Ave... DETROIT, M 


magazine when answering advertisements. 


























AINSLEF’S 


AD VERTISER 





MENNEN’ 


ae oO 


MINE” 


Borated 


Talcum 


Mennen’s Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 


ae 


w 


Trade Mark 


VALLEY. aitey. GEM S trom FRANCE 


SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These gems are chemical white sapphires 
—LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a file and wilt cut glass. Bri!- 
liancy guaranteed 25 vears. All mounted in 1K 
solid gold diamond mountings. Wii!! send you any style 
stud for examination -- all charges prepaid—ne money 
Write today for free illustrs ated booklet. special prices 
exsure. WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. E, 
706 Saks eunting. Indianapolis, Ind. 


$82S New] it 
As a result of remarkable invention, a modern, standard key board 
H he iter is now being built, in the Elliott-Fisher Billing Machine 
ory, with only 250 parts, Other machines have 1700 to 3700, 
Thi 8 typewrite-—THE BENNETT PORTABLE—weighs but 76 


oz, and can be readily carried in grip or pocket, Its 
wondertul simplicity enables us to sell it for 618. Sold $1 3 
on money-back-unless-satisfied guaranty. Over 24000 
in daily use, WRITE FOR CATA! and agentsterms, in U.S.A. 
V.Q. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO. , 366 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sample Box fo. 4c. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO 
Newark, N. J. 















ring. pin or 
” Sevenete 














MVLLINS CEDAR CANOES 
CANT SINK 





Famous Yale and Harvard models—highest grade 
materials—finest finish—the strongest canoe built. 
In each end is a Mullins Buoyancy Pad, which has 
8 cient buoyancy to float a capsized, water-filled 
canoe and keep two people afloat. No other canoe 


ol e market has this essential feature, 


\ ilso manufacture steel launches, row boats, etc. 
Write for magnificent catalogue, illustrated 
in colors—free—postpaid. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
360 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 











Please mention this magazine 





when 





















We want to 
send you enough 
Sunshine Toasted Whole 

Wheat Wafers to prove to you how good 


to eat these wholesome wafers are. 






oe 
Toasted Whole Wheat Wafers 


are made of whole wheat flour, baked (by modern 
methods) in white tile ovens on the top floor 
of the “Bakery with a Thousand Windows”"— 
buttered, salted, toasted and carefully packed in 
moisture-proof tin boxes. 

Just the things for between-meal bites at the 
office or for service with cheese, beverage, or ia 
a score of other ways. 


Write for Sample Box Today 


Please give us the name and address of your gro- 
cer, for you will want to get a supply from him, 


Joose-Wues Biscurr (0. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
411 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass, 


advertisements, 


answering 





















































AINSLEF’S ADVERTISER - 
| 1 ome i i “—_ 
7. 
| | i H i 
| otel 
PHYSICIANS | LeMarquis 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 12 to 16 East 31st Street 
Have advised their patients to use New York 
the new Appliance which is a mod- = . 
ern scientific invention for rupture. A half block from Fifth Avenue, 
This Appliance is fitted with an this modern fireproof hotel offers 
tg agg sme —— exclusive, luxurious surround- 
kor el —— a a ee, ings, combined with faultless ser- 
s ‘ | U vice, an excellent cuisine, and L 
The part of the cushion which comes every latest improvement. i 
in contact with the skin is soft, | , - 
pliable gum rubber which clings | Apartments of any size may be 
closely and does away with any rented furnished or unfurnished. 
irritation and which also makes , 
slipping impossible. | U Transient rates $3 perdayandup. L 
All outside rooms flooded with 
sunlight. 
Booklet and Prices Mailed on Application i 
| 5 E. H. CHATILLON 7 “ 
= TI 1c OL 





Hotel Cumberland 
NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th St. 


Near 50th St. Subway Station and 53d St. *‘L.” / 
B’ way Cars from Grand Central Depot pass the door 








C. FE. Brooks, Inventor of the Appliance, 


THE UNITED STATES 
WAR DEPARTMENT 


are purchasing this Appliance and 
have been for the past several years. 


- a + 


This fact alone stands out is 
greater proof of its efficiency than 
uny argument we can advance. 


NEW AND 
FIREPROOF 
Jest Hotel accom- 
modations in New 
York at reasonable 
rates. 
$2.50 

with Bath 
2 and up. 


10 minutes walk to 
20 theatres. 
e Excellent  restan- 


Sold only under positive guar- 
antee of money refunded if not } 
satisfactory. We do not guarantee 
to cure any more than any doctor 

will guarantee to cure, BUT WE 
DO GUARANTEE to furnish a | 
perfect fitting Appliance—one that 
will give the wearer extreme com- | 
fort and retain the protrusion at all 


















times and under any circumstances. 








Further information will be sent free In a y) 
plain sealed envelope, Address m@ rant. Drices mode- 
. rate. 
C. E. Brooks Appiiance Co. Only New Vork 
1046 State St., Marshall, Mich. Hotel window- 
} screened through- ‘ 
| out. 
TS ‘4 Send for Booklet 





HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with Hotel Imperial 
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| You Can Weigh 


What 


You Should Weigh 


You can, I know it, because I have 
reduced 25,000 women and have 
built up as many more—scientifi- 
cally, naturally, without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own rooms; I 
can build up your vitality—at the 
same time I strengthen your heart 
i] action; can teach you how to breathe, 
to stand, walk and relieve such ail- 
ments as nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: “1 weigh S3 pounds less, 
and I have gained wonderfally in strength.” 
Another says: “Last May I weighed 100 
pent. this May | weigh 126, and oh! I feel 80 



















Write to-day for my free booklet. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 34 
624 Michigan Boul., Chicago 











Author of “@ in Silene Susie ” ete 














“Can take a pound a day 
om a patient, or put it on. 


rarily alleviate, but this ix 
sure and permanent.”—.\. ) 
Send tor iecture: “Grert Subject of Fat.” 

No Hard Work. 


sun, Aug.. 1891, 

No Dieting. 

DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesi 


ity. 
Ilarmiless and Positive. We ure. Your reduction is assured—re- 
luce to stay, One month's eae nt $6.00. ail or office, 1370 
Greedwey. New York. A PERMANENT neoucTion GUARANTEED. 
ire is positive and pe and . Herald, July 9, 1893. 
“Ou Obesity, ire Gibbs is the recognised authority.” N.Y.W orld,July 7, 1909. 





jor Agents Wan Communi 


, Demonstrat: 
Write TODAY for FREE Itlustrated Catalog and Special Factory Prices. 
Michigan Boat Co., 172 Bellevue Ave., Mich. 








STAIN YOUR HAIR 










“You’d never 
think | stained my 
hair after | use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut- 
Tint Hair Stain. The 
Stain doesn’t hurt 
the hairas dyes 
do, but leaves it 
nice and fluffy, 
with a beauti- 
ful brown 
color.’’ 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain with your comb. 
Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, it is free from lead, 
sulphur, silver and all metallic compounds. Has no 
odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter's 
Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. Sells for 
*1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
sitisfaction, Send your name and address, and enclose 
4 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges 
prepaid, a trial package, in plain sealed wrapper, with 
Valuable booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter's Ilygienic Supply 
Co. il Groton Bidg., Cineinnati, Ohio, 


Please mention this magazine 


Other systems may tempe- | 


| 


when 


answering 


BEAUTY OF 
skin 2! Hair 





Preserved by 


CUTICURA 
Soap and Ointment 


No other emollients do so 
much to keep the skin clear 
and healthy, hair live and 
glossy, scalpcleanand hands 


soft and white. Their use 
thus tends to prevent pore- 
clogging, pimples, black- 
heads, redness, roughness, 
dandruff and falling hair. 


am, For samples address *Cuticura,"” Dept. 133, 


z) Boston, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
i} sold by druggists and dealers everywhere. 

iian| TENDER-FACED MEN 
SAVING] Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 


STICK Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
ofatorture. Liberal sample free, 
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Don’t Doctor Corns 


With Steel 


pare them. That just removes 
the top layer. It leaves the 
main part to grow. 

A slip of the blade may 
meaninfection. Sometimes 
a dangerous infection. 

This form of home 
surgery should be ended 
forever. 

A few years ago a chem- 
ist invented the B& B wax 
—the heart of the Blue-jay 
plaster. 


Now you simply apply this plaster. It is 
done in a jiffy. The pain instantly stops, 
and the corn is forgotten. 

This wonderful wax gently loosens the 
corn. In two days the whole corn, root and 
branch, comes out. No soreness, no dis- 
comfort. 

Please don’t doubt it. 


Fifty million corns have been removed 
in this way. Millions of people know it. 
Just try it yourself, and never again will you 
let corns cause you pain. 


Ain the picture Is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (159) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 











THE SECRET OF youTH 


oo in your looks. Yo ur gray, stre aked and 


| 
< | 


H. D. COMB CO., Dept. U, 118 E. 28th St., New York 


ABLAC 


Face Power 
BLOSSOMS— 


with their freshness and fragrance — may be 
compared with woman’s rarest gift—a beautiful 
complexion, That velvety smoothness of skin is 
retained by usersof LABLACHE, 
that wonderfully adherent yet in- 
visible boon to women who 
know. The same dependable 
toilet requisite for over 40 yrs, 

Refuse Substitutes 
Theymay be dangerous. Flesh, White, 


PinkorCrear ie, & DOX Of druggists 
or by mail, Send 10c.for asample bot. 
BEN. LEVY CO., 

French Perfumers, Dept. 40, 

125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Please mention 


Detroit Mani le e Engine] 


Demonstrator 7 4 
Agent wanted GINE BARG 
in each boat- EVER OrrEnED. 
ing community. Money refunded if 
Special wholesale you are not satis 
price On first out- fied. 1, 2and 4cyl 
tsold. Amazing 2to 50h.p. Suitable 
fuel injector saves fay for any boat ;canve, 
LF operating fy racer, cruiser—vt 
cost, gives more power, will not back-fire, fag pallyag track car. 
Engine starts without cranking; reversi- Join **boosters"’ clab, 
ble, only three moving parts Send for new catalog 
Detroit Engine Works, 12) Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. , 
Natural wavy or straight ba Send a lux 
<< : b sh 
i y afi ditab 2 
‘ET YOUR ‘SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a little more. 
1 wee Se postage. Free beauty book showing latest style of 
— ires ing—also nis grade switches, pompadours, wigs, 
to sell my hair goods 
ANNA AYERS, gens A498, 22 Quincey St., Chicago 





I WILL MAKE :YOU 
ect, you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, J will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my ( ‘ompany in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 
oat al opportunity for yen Fithont 


tS 
valtubie | Hook and full enicuiars EF 
NATIONAL ¢0-OPERATIVE R peasy a. 


Marden Bull 











Washington, D. i. 





en cena ae 








AINSLEF’S ADVERTISER 


Mellin’s Food 
SAMPLE FREE 


Does it not occur to you 
that Mellin’s Food is a good 
and satisfactory product when 
you consider that hundreds of 
thousands of babies have been 
successfully raised on Mellin’s 
Food and that Mellin’s Food 
has been in use for nearly 
fifty years ? 

To have been successful for so 
long a time a food must have all the 
essentials of a complete food; it must 
contain material to nourish and sus- 
tain, to furnish heat and energy, to 
provide for growth and develo 
ment, all readily digestible and in the 
proper proportions. 


Mellin’s Food, 


as used, does and will meet all of 
these requirements; that is why Mel- 
lin's Food is a good and entistnctary 
infant's food. Margaret B. 
Write and ask us about the use Newton, 
of Mellin’s Food. We give special ae 
attention to letters regarding unusual ‘ 
conditions. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 









“Weare 
Advertised 
by Our 

Loving 

Fy le nas.” 
































































e they are built like Government Torpedo Boats, of touch, puncture-proof steel plates, pressed to 
rig'd form and so securely joined together that a leak is impossible. Th Mullins Steel Bos csuarenterd 
a ‘ t pe uucture, le aking, waterlogging, warping, drying out. openimg seams, and N R REQUIRE 
‘ALKING 
MOT ORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and Ferro 2-Cycle, Light, pore fel, simple, can be operated by the 
beginuer, start like automobile motors, one man control tall at 8 i ,exhaustsilentiy underwater. 
sumanufacture acomplete! lineof stee Ihuntingand fishingboats, aa ap Cedar ab Vas-covered canves. 
Our heautiful book, illustrated in colors. is fre 
THE W.H. MULLINS CO., World's Lar, Bu DULG 


GRIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S ates iin 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
> Avoid Imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S ’’ — Everywhere 






































For Bitious ATTACKS AND Liver DisORDERS. 


“APENTA” 







Dealer’s Price, $25.00 


Our Price, $11.75 


this Craftsman settee No. 12—solid quarter-sawed oak— 
rokene leather cushion -67 in. long, 374% in. high, 21 in. deep, 

rong, handsome. Guaranteed. Finished as you wish, Shipped 
in complete sections. Easily assembled, 

Write For Furniture Book—FREE 
he »wings furniture for every room, Factory prices save you 
sler’s prices, Mail p camel today for book. 

BROOKS MFC. CO., 4406 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich, 








for 


















Borrieo At THE Sprines, Buoa Pest, HUNGARY. 
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The Soctety Reminiscences of 
Mr. Freperick Townsenp Martin 


@ Much has been written of Society. 

@ Many in Society have written. 

@ But very few in Society have written of Society. 

@ Mr. Frederick Townsend Martin’s reminiscences, which 
begin in the June number of Ainslee’s, form an informal 


but authoritative history of American society from the simpler 
days’ of our fathers, down to the Bradley Martin ball. 


@ The fiction feature of this same number’ will be 


“CONNIE” 


a brilliant, sparkling novel, by 


Marion Hirt. 


q Margaretta Tuttle contributes the opening story of anew 
“Nadine Carson” series. Other entertaining short stories of 
distinction are by Andrew Soutar, Parker H. Fillmore, 
Anna Alice Chapin, Edgar Saltus, Herman Whitaker, 
Thomas P. Byron, William Slavens McNutt, Virginia Kline, 
Nalbro Bartley and F. Berkeley Smith. 


AINSLEE’S FOR JUNE 


On sale May 15. kifteen cents the copy 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Always a leader, the Yale today is especially 
prominent by reason of the fact that it has the 
maximum number of real 1912 improvements. 








a YALE Year 


of these may be had on the Yale only; 
you all of them. 


Some 

no other motorcycle can give 

STUDY THE YALE’S LONG 
LIST OF GOOD THINGS 


More drop forgings than any other motorcycle; 


the Y-A Shock Absorber “that Absorbs the 
Shock: 2-44 in, Studded Tires; Auto Fender Mud 
Guards: Kelipse Free Engine Clutch, Full High 
Forks, Kecentric Yoke, Triple Anchored Handle- 
Bars, Muffler Cut-Out, comfortable saddle posi- 
tion and Mechanical Oiler on Twins. 

Yale 1912 literature, describing the four new 
Yale models: 4 H.P. to 7H. P. Twin is ready— 


ask for it. 
THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 
1719 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


AINSLER'S « 
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| Hotel Carlsbad 1 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


here could be found a more delightful 
place to spend your vacation ? 


If 
You 
Like 


TENNIS 
MOTORING 
DRIVING 
RIDING 
BATHING 
BOATING 
FISHING 
SHOOTING 
DANCING 


| HOTEL CARLSBAD 


e hotel is one of the most complete 
1 the country, equipped with all modern 
nprovements. Rooms may be had either 
gly oren suite, with or without private 
th. No better table could be desired. 
Daily products and yegetables in season 
rom neighboring farms. On the main 
itomobile route, New York to Montreal. 
gnificent state roads in all directions. 
or further information and illustrated 
wklet, please address 
J. THOMAS RUSSELL 


connected with Cirantiden 
Sunapee, N. Il. and Dewey 
Hotel, Washington, D.C, 


Come 


To 


rmerly Hotel, 


—___ St =—=L>EL_=hh_—_L_=) 


Please mention this 


| Estee len 


magazine 


IDVERTISER 





Woodbury devoted his entire 
life to the skin and its needs 


Read 
this personal talk— 


on what you can and 
cannot do for your skin 


Most of us think that the 
character of our skin can- 
not be changed. Or, we 
go to the other extreme and 
think it can be changed over 
night. This is wrong. 

If there is something about 
your skin which you want 


to improve, the way to do 


to decide upon the proper 
treatment 


and then follow it 
persistently . 

Get a cake of 
Facial Soap today and use it 
regularly. It will bring to your 
complexion that clearness and 
radiance. you so much desire. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
costs 25c a cake. No one 
hesitates at the price after their 
first cake. 


* se we will 


Woodbury’s 


send a sample 
Wt Wood 
ream and 
¢ to Be y fo th 
s ¢ Spi 


+» Cine innati, 0. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
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Look for this 


WK 
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= PUTS THIS COMPLETE 


DINING SET IN YOUR HOME 





Complete set of six chairs and extension table--solid oak, superbly 
finished, beautiful modern design. Table with massive carved ped- 
estal, Extends to 6 feet. 42 inches wide. Chairs covered with beau- 
tiful and durable Chase leather. Price of complete set, only 
$18.75—terms: $1 cash and $1 per month, Price 
of 6 chairs alone $10.30—terms: 50c cash and 50c 
per month. Price of table alone $8.45—terms 
50c cash and 50c per month, 


Take this beautiful table and six chairs 
into your dining room, enjoy the luxury 
and pleasure of high-grade furniture, and 
pay just a little ata time as you earn the 
money. Onour great new credit plan your 
payments on this beautiful set will amount 
to just a trifle more than the cost of a post- 
age stamp a day—just one dollar a month. 
Aside from this great convenience in pay- 
ments, you will save from 15% to 50% from 
the price you would have to pay at any re- 
tail store in the world. Secure our splendid 
new catalogue of 1912 designs without de- 
lay. Learn how you can furnish your home in 
elegance and quality at a great saving, and on 
our long-term, easy-payment credit plan. 





















No. By 106, Beautiful mission desi estan perch 





mes complete, in« juding 


—terms: 50¢ cash—50c per month, 


FRE 


Send for our great new 5000 bargain r 
Th. catalogue from which you can buy any Bi 
i H i J piece of furniture or house furnishings on 
eT i BL 30 days’ free examination guarantee, which 
absolutely compels us to prove this great 
saving to you in every instance, as you are 
not required to keep anything that does not 
positively please and satisfy you. 
Slietinulc of wold oak K'throaghout, Swing ts =©‘\We extend free credit to every home- 
ciling books. Brice only ®2.95 loving family and through 57 years of suc- 
cess, which has built our tremendous busi- 


penny, without a word or question, if you are 
not positively, thoroughly pleased. Our 
guarantee is legal, binding and absolute. 


OPEN ACCOUNT 
CREDIT TO ALL 





§¢ New 
Catalogue 
of 5000 


OF 4P BOoSssyany’ 




















ness, we have allowedand insisted upon each 

purchaser being the sole judge, and that FURNITURE €CARPET CO. 
each one in every instance be more than sat- = 

isfied. Your money back in full to the last : 




















made immediately. 
rice, only $12.65—terms: 


18 cash and $1 per month, for free catalogue now. 


We ask no security—no mortgage to sign 
—no interest to pay—no collectors—no publicity 
—no red tape ordelay of any kind. You simply 
make a first payment of 50c or a dollar as the 
case may be and we ship the goods immediately, 
allowing you the comfort and enjoyment of their 
full use while you are paying for them a little at 
a time just as youearnthe money. Remember, 


there is no delay—shipment is m: ide immediately— 
upon receipt of your order. For instance, you may No. C-158. Beautiful, luxurious Ameri- 





uartered oak rocker, exquisitely 


order any piec e illustrated in this announcement by py at premen., 
simply sending the first payment. Shipment will be ished. Spring 
fice. 43 in. high, " . deep. The same rule holds true on 
Ehippi W h Shipped on guaran- 2 7 Sy “id 

on ht 108 tbe. «Shi anything you desire from the great catalogue. Send = ycars. Pric 





5—terms: 


re autiful appe arance for 
onl q 
50c cash and 50c per month, 


HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. - 3942 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Largest, oldest and best known home farnishing concern in the world 


Established 1855—57 Years of Success 


ease mention this magazine 


22 Great Stores—1,000,000 Customers 


when answering adyertisements 
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And Guarantee to Return Your Money if it does not 
Prove Entirely Satisfactory to You 





Because they know Rexa// *'93’’ Iair Tonic contains ingredients pre- 
scribed by leading hair and scalp authorities of the world. 


















e ° e ‘ a ie ° ° 
Because their experience with Rexa// ‘*93’’ Hair Tonic has proved it really 
| does give a high average of satisfaction to those who use it. 
} Because in their long experience as pharmacists nossimilar preparation has 
apparently produced such satisfying effects, 
Because they know it really does eradicate dandruff, providesacleansing, 
stimulating, health promoting effect upon scalp and hair and induces hair 
growth whenever that is possible. 


a aa Mt 


These druggists give their personal, unqualified promise to give 
back to you what you paid them for Rexa// “*93” Hair ‘Tonic if 
it doesn’t satisfy you. You promise nothing, you sign nothing. 

Your mere word is sufficient to get your money back, 








Doesn’t this prove that Rexall ‘93’? Hair Tonic is at least worth your 
trial? You surely risk nothing. For the good of your hair, start using 
it today. Two sizes—50c and $1.00. 
Only one druggist—the leading druggist in any town or city 
has the privilege to sell Rexall “93” Hair Tonic. These care- 
fully selected druggists’ stores are known as 


The Rexall Stores 


They are located in over 5,000 cities and towns in the 
United States and Canada. Look for the sign of “ 7he 
Rexall Store.’’ It denotes the safe and dependable drug 
store of the community. ‘The store worthy of your con- 


fidence and patronage. 
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ACH Bell Telephone is the center of 

the system. This system may be any 
size or any shape, with lines radiating from 
any subscriber’s telephone, like the spokes 
of a wheel, to the limits of the subscriber’s 
requirements, whether ten miles or a 
thousand, 


Somewhere on the edge of this subscriber’s 
radius is another who requires a radius of 
lines stretching still further away. On the 
edge of this second subscriber’s radius is 
still a third, whose requirements mean a 
further extension cf the lines, and so on. 


This endless chain of systems may be 
illustrated bya series of overlapping circles. 
Each additional subscriber becomes a new 


AINSLEISS ADVERTISER 


The Chain of Communication 












center with an extended radius of com- 
munication, reaching other subscribers. 


However small the radius, the step-by-step 
extension from neighbor to neighbor must 
continue across the continent without a 
stopping place, until the requirements of 
every individual have been met. 

There can be no limit to the extension of 
telephone lines until the whole country is 
covered. There can be no limit to the 
system of which each Bell telephone is the 
center, up to the greatest distance that talk 
can be carried. 


Because these are the fundamental needs 
of a nation of telephone users, the Bell 
System must provide universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


Please mention this magazine 


One System 


Universal Service 


when answering advertisements. 
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GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 





HE bath is no longer an event 


in the household. 


The appeal of 
‘otandard” Fixtures has supplanted ‘‘sense 
of duty’”’ by a ‘‘desire for cleanliness.’’ 
ing amidst the surroundings which 





Children love bath- 


otandard” Fixtures form. 


Their refining influence is as valuable to the home as their 
practical utility, their beauty and their defiance of age and use. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home and 
for School, Othce Buildings, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., are identified by the Green and 
Gold Label, with the exception of one brand 
of baths bearing the Red and Black Label, 
which, while of the first quality of manufac- 
ture, have a slightly thinner enameling, and 
thus meet the requirements of those who 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 0. 


demand “Standard” quality at less expense. 
All “Standard” fixtures, with care, will last a 
lifetime. And no fixture is genuine w/ess it 
bears the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
the substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
‘ptandard” goods in writing (not verbally) 
and make sure that you get them. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York .....- 35 W. 31st Street Nashville...... 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London....53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Chicago ....+. 415 Ashland Block NewOrleans, Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Sts. 
215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco. .Metropolis Bank Bldg. 


Philadelphia. .1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can....... 


Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St.,E. Boston.......+++- John Hancock Bldg. Washington, D, C.....Southern Bldg. 
Pittsburgh........ 106 Sixth Street Louisville........ 319-23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio..... 311-321 Erie Street 
St. Louis. ..100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland...... 648 Huron Road, S.E. Fert Worth, Tex., Frontand Jones Sts. 
Cincinnati........ 663 Walnut St. Hamilton,Can..... 20-28 Jackson St.,W. 
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1} Follow 
The Stars’ 









INGRAM'’S 


QO BE—and to continue to be— _ Milkweed Cream 
as beautiful of the stage as on, fad complexions.” Pre 
leading theatrical and operatic {ih [aunt P hele 
stars have used and_ publicly Healing, soothing. Cre 
praised Ingram’s ‘Toilet Specialties for sin. eteite hintes 
many years, as well as advised their per- “""SNerams 


-_* - . . . 1 

sonal friends of the highly meritorious _ 7°"... 
ee - . . e Powderi s 

qualities of any article bearing the — smooth.tinets 


nd exquisitely 






~ 9 - Delightf l either in « 1 
Ingram name. So won't you ask for section ‘wit “Inzeas 


ced Creat r 


INGRAM'S 





Zodenta 
I eor P 1 for 
t! **Kee t 
teeth white—Keejs the 
eath right I 
healthful ' Pr 
ts ferment 
ectionable br 1» 
stre teria, st 
-. 
High-Grade INGRAM’S 
Eliteine 


—Prevents or 


Toilet Specialties 





\ women know the “Beauty in Every Jar” Line and 
I Ingram’s Specialties indispensable to their toilets 
I ram Toilet Specialty is for its purpose as dependable 
- - : , 
| ng in its use as Ingram’s Milkweed Cream of whic! Pe ogg FM 
: ; avin ic 
Mme. Bernhart, the divine Sarah, says with enthusiasm: ' wl 
- sanitary, opa 
Milkweed Cream is marvelously good for the skin and e aan = aealt teats 
iplexion., Removes all spots from the face I take ther without drvis : 
With me to France a large quantity, Is that not the best smarting, softening the 
eulogy that I can give your preparation?” ursest, ost wir 
beard. Universally used 


We also recommend IJngram’s Complexion Tablets, 25c; and publicly prais 


° pas > . y particular self avers 
Ingram’s Rouge, 50c; IJngram’s Taleum Powder, 25¢; and yun a 


INGRAM’S 
Milkweed Cream 


= SS NS NS NS SS SE Complexion Soap 
Keeps or makes t 
A Personal Test: ain tnouth "and 
thers f ad ne 
| r e yourself of the value fo you of Ingram’s Toilet Special ¢ 1 eff 
ti u av the name and address of your drugzist, and we hard or kaline 
I 


wiv ate 
l dyou FREE, through him, a box of assorted samples of Antiseptic, sterilizing the 
ourt essentials ¢ f the skir Re 
” «ten cents, and we will mail the samples direct to you, | penny vs o Mil ee 


our latest delightful creation Ingrum’s Lavender Ice, 25¢; 
“not like ordinary smelling salts but better.” 





Frederick F. Ingram, President Druggists know and 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY will tell you so, or 





63 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario write dire ee fer 
meen SALEM SESS BETA 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Best for Metal Ware 








Bon Ami is the most effec- | 
tive and the most economical | 


metal polisher made. 


It will not scratch, stain or 
corrode. 


Brass, copper, nickel and tin 
surfaces polished with Bon Ami 
have a shimmer and sheen that 
nothing else can give—and the 
polish lasts. 


Bon Ami will not injure the 
hands nor any article upon 
which it is used. 





It is the one scouring soap 
that does not scratch. 


Not only is Bon Ami best for 
polishing metal ware, but it is 
unequalled for cleaning win- 
dows, painted 
wood work, 
enameled 
ware, linole- 
um, etc., etc. 

Txventy-one years on 
the market 


** Hasn't scratched 
yetl”” 


THE BON AMI COMPANY. NEW YORK 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 





























Give the children brown, crisp 


Swift's Premium Bacon 


They relish the sweet flavor and it satisfies their 
craving for meat. 


It is an appetizing, savory food supplying the nour- 
ishment and fat that active children need. 


Sliced thin and sold in sealed glass jars, it keeps fresh 


and retains its original delicate flavor and exceptional 
quality. 





Swift’s Premium Ham and Bacon 
are relished as much by adults as by 
the children. 


Ask for Swift’s Premium. 














Dealers supplied by 


™, Swift & Company, 
' U. S. A. 
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—see how it bubbles and 
sparkles with life! Hold it up 
—watch the sun strike color 

from the amber. It suggests 

joy and laughter—to the tired 





and thirsty it is almost like 
the smile of a friend. 


Taste it—cold,refreshing, 


Wa, delicious — overflow- 
m ing with vim and 


Our ne 
booklet, telling 
of Coca-Cola vindi- 
cation at Chattanooga, 
for the asking, - 

be Whenever 
Demand the Genuine as made by you see an 


THE COCA-COLA CO, Arrow think 
ATLANTA, GA, of Coca-Cola. 





